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PREFACE. 


S frequent improvements are made in 
A Agriculture, ariſing either from chance, 
or proceeding from a genius happily turned 


to a judicious purſuit of inquiries therein; ſo 
a channel of communication relative to this 
_ firſt and moſt neceſſary Art, becomes propor- 


tionally uſeful ; in order that the authors of 
ſuch improvements may the more eafily convey 
the knowledge of them to the Public; fince 
without ſome ſuch means of publication, diſco- 
veries and improvements cannot make any con- 
ſiderable progreſs for the benefit of the wol x, 
which is the point every good member of the 


community ought to aim at, the point in which 


* : 
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true patriotiſm conſiſts ; for improvements are 
but little extended by one neighbour's _— 


relating them to another. 


Ae of this nempe is ot 
this time become the more neceſſary, as almoſt 
every ſtate in Europe has eſtabliſhed Societies 
for the encouragement of Agriculture, and other 
uſeful Arts. Each of theſe Societies make known 
in their reſpective countries ſuch improvements 
as appear to them to be uſeful, and, as our 
readers have ſeen by ſome of the pieces in this 
volume, are exerting themſelves to the utmoſt 
to promote the real happineſs and glory of thei 
ſeveral nations. The editors of this work 
will therefore continue to communicate ſuch of 
the foreign improvements as may appear to be 
adapted to our uſe, 


It may be thought by ſome, that as we have 


2 Society in London fimilar to thoſe of other 
countries, a publication of this kind becomes 
2 | the 


PREF ACE 
the leſs neceſſary: but thoſe who are acquaint- 
ed with the Society for the Encouragement of 


Arts, &c. know, that they ſeldom receive 


papers on Agriculture, or, indeed, on any other 
of the uſeful Arts, but ſuch as come in claim 
of a premium, or with a view of obtaining 2 
bounty. This neceſſarily renders the commu- 
nications made to them, very limited. 


Beſides, there are many ingenious and ſenſi- 
ble huſbandmen, who have made what appears 
to them an improvement, and what may be 
really ſuch; but are, by a perhaps falſe modeſty, 
prevented from ſending an account of it into 
willing, nay even defirous, that it ſhould be 
communicated to the public, in order to have 
its real merit aſcertained by farther experi- 
ments.—In this work, ſuch diffident, though 
public-ſpirited writers, will meet with a favour- 
able reception; reſerving to ourſelves the liber- 


* tics 
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ties exprefſed in the following advertiſement, 
which was publiſhed with our firſt number. 


Though we have hitherto been pretty regu- 


lar in the publication of the numbers of this 
Repoſitory, yet our readers may be aſſured that 
this regularity will be kept up only when we 


| ſhall have materials which we think worthy of 


their notice ; for we ſhall rather poſtpone the 
publication, than make up a number with 
trifling Papers 


The General Title before N* I. is to be cancelled. 


__ 2 O 


b ofitory for ſelect pieces on Agri- 
ure, Arts, and Manufadures : at the ſame 
time, they beg leave to fa, that they will by no 
means engage for, or promiſe, a fixt periodi- 

cal work ; on the contrary, the Public are only 
to expect A Repofitory, when the Editors are 


eats of ne vditdle mance. And that 


there may be no difappointment to huſbandmen, 
and others, of every rank, who approve of, 


and incline to promote this Work, notice will 
always be given when the next number may be 
— as is done at this time. 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


but ſhall uſe their beſt endeavours to procure 
intelligence of every improvement in Agricul- 
ture, Arts, and Mong factures, now ng 
on in the neigh Nations ; the p- 
the ſpirit of im provement, and fo remarkably 


is if exerted at this time, in the ſeveral Nations 
of Europe, 
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To the Eoitors of the Rerecrrony. 


GENTLEMEN, 


y power, beg 
you will accept what follows, r 
your preſent undertaking, to which, for my coun- 

os of} I wiſh all poſſible ſucceſs. 

When a new publication or of detached 
pieces on agriculture, arts and manufactures, is ſet 
on foot, it muſt be of conſiderable advantage to 
point out ſeveral ſubjects, on which the inquines of 
the curious may be turned; and what may become 


ͤ—— — way. 
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obliged to furround FEE 4 


it. In the autumn 


n in with ſome 


moſt abundant 


he was a 


dung, ſowed it with wheat, 


and had « 


Thovgh they faw 
that he had a very great crop of clover, and nearly 


crop. 
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diſtreſſes of this kind, that I never heard of the leaſt 
met with. Even 


after divine ſervice, 


jncom 


7 


preſent 
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preſent | proviſion might be continued to every 
one — — year, — the time of paſſing ſuch 
a law. Thoſe who are under that age, have ſufficient 
time before them to provide for the years of decay. 

If we attend to the ſtate of the poor now, and 
what it was when the preſent proviſion for them was 
eſtabliſhed, we ſhall find that the fame neceſſity does 
not call for ſuch a proviſion now as it did at that 
time; for when all the religious houſes were at once 
aboliſhed by Henry VIII. not only many of the clergy 
were reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, but alſo great 
numbers of poor, who had formerly ſubliſted on the 
offals of theſe rich monaſtries, and on the charity at 
that time in faſhion; for thoſe who went on pilgri- 
mages, or pretended pilgrimages, or conſtantly at- 
tended at places of pecuhar ſanctity. By the lots of 
theſe houſes great numbers were deprived of the 
means of their former ſubſiſtence, and were unprac- 
tiſed in any art or manufacture. The caſe is now 
very different, all the poor being brought up to ſome 
trade or buſineſs, to which an induſtrious application 
will always procure them the neceſſaries of life. 

The cultivating waſte or barren land, is making 
an acquiſition of ſo much new territory to the coun- 
try; it is diicovering a mine which adds to the num- 
ber of inhabitants, and at the ſame time enriches 
them; whereas the mines of Mexico and Peru un- 
people the world, and debauch thoſe remaining. 
Sully, a miniſter of the cleareſt underſtanding, and 
of the moſt extenſive judgement, propoied rewards 
for the encouragement of thoſe who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in particular branches of farming. The 
French begin in many things to follow his wiſe max- 
ims, and, among others, in this article ; for by an 
edict of the king of France, waſte land of any kind 


which is brought into tilth, ſhail be for twenty years 

free from the zaille; and in Britany, the clergy have 

Siven up the tythe of ſuch lands for the fame __ 
6 Wi 


à virtuous 
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With us the caſe is quite different; not only a great 
nce attends the divifion of commons or waſte 
land, but delays and vexatious litigations frighten 
many from undertaking it. Has eft, et ab baſte doceri. 
I !he cuſtom of beſtowing honours on farmers who 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in their profeſſion has 
been the practice of all wiſe nations. In China, 
this emulation is general. A farmer who excels, 
has the honour of drinking tea with the manda- 
rin of his village, and the beſt and moſt inge- 
nious huſbandman is made a mandarin of the 
eighth claſs. Every year the emperor himſcif opens 
a furrow with the plough, to ſhew his people in what 
eſtimation he holds agriculture. Among the ancient 
Perfians, their kings deſcended from their thrones on 
certain days of the year, in order to dine with his 
ploughmen, to convince them of the high regard he 
had for their profeſſion. While the Romans remained 
people, the higheſt officers of their ſtate 
boaſted of their returns to the plough. ** In theſe 
happy times,” lays Pliny, © the earth, proud of 
* being cultivated by victorious and triumphant 
hands, produced the moit abundant crops. In theſe 
times, ſome of the principal families in Rome 
« were proud of names which handed down to pol- 
t terity the articles in the culture of which their fore- 
* fathers excelled. Hence the Piſo, Fabius, Lentu- 
* lus, Cicero, and other families. Their jealous 
* envy of Carthage, did not prevent their tranſlating 
the works of Mago, even by order of the ſenate.” 
Shall we then be too proud to negle& to follow the 
good examples ſet us by our rivals in war, in the arts 
of peace, and in learning ? 
The Marquis de Turbilly gives an inſtance of the 
good effects of beſtowing marks of diſtinction on 
tuch farmers as are diligent and enterpriſing in their 
buſineſs. Indeed, commendation and eindlation, well 
conducted, will lead men to the moſt arduous tafks, 
where puniſhments will debate the mind. 
| SS 14 
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If we caſt a careful eye round any extenſive part 
of this (in the opinion of many) well cultivated coun- 
try, we ſhall ſoon be convinced how much all 
this attention to agriculture is ſtill wanted, e 

tops 


may be turned to ſome account. Firs will 
thrive on our coldeſt hills: lower down, other foreſt 
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the trees be cheriſhed by plowing and cultivating 
5 the ground between them, when the trees are ar- 
5 rived at a ſize to admit of ſtanding at a diſtance. 
© In order to carry this into execution, it will be 
766 
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<< ſet aſide for raiſing oaks, to be thinned as 
« they grow up, till they ſtand at fuch à diſtance 
« from one another, n 
due culture of corn and "ie 5 lands 
« and worſe foils might be planted with ' birch, 
« elm, beech, alder, according to the nature of the 
« foil and fituation. By incloſure, and this dili 
« culture, the very worſt land in England would i 
tc ten-fold more profit than the richeſt ſpots of the 
<« foreſt do at preſent.” He confirms this by ſeveral 
inſtances *, n Had 

Mr. Evelyn com putes the profit of a thouſand acres 

:- © dnaded and hey eels bs aidevict #6 iba of 
fix hundred and ſeventy thouſand Conſe- 
uently, ſuppoſe the King's foreſts to amount to a 
Dr 
in that time would exceed ſixty- ſeven millions ſterling. 

« Were the foreſt of Dean,” fays he, in parti- 
<« cular duely improved, eie 
and I do pronounce it more worthy of a prince, 
«+ who truely conſults his glory in the higheſt intereſt 


13 


af his ſubjects, than that of gaining battles, or 
% fubduing a province: 8 
« ſtrength and glory of the nation, in ing an 


_ < abundant ſupply of timber for ſhipping, but alſo 
« adds greatly to the number of people, by the many 
new farms for corn and graſs erected where the 

land turns at preſent to little account for timber, 
« which is univerſally negleRted, and leſs for men, de 


gdom remain, to this day, 


„ not only as they are 
they are hurtful to the healch of men and cat- 


tle; and yet might, by induſtry, be rendered profit- 
able and ornamental. 


How often do we ſee rivers carrying off daily great 
deal of our richeſt land lying along their courſe, with- 


* Sylva, p. 243, 24, 245+ + Ib. p. 12. 


out 
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out any the leaſt means being uſed for preventing it; 
though two clergymen, not only honours to their pro- 
feſions, but to human nature, have ſeveral years ago 
put the means of doing it within the reach of the 
_—_— cottager *? By means of fo ſeemingly weak 

agent, a path has been marked out even to the ſea, 
by Holy-Iland, to the now great ſafety of ſhips that 
paſs that way : and ſeveral inſtances of rivers kept 
within bounds by it, occur in the North. A gentle- 
man, one of the belt farmers in this iſland, 


to erect a peer to a harbour, in a very ſtormy ſea, bel 
means of furz ; and to convince his countrymen of the 


probability of ſucceſs, fixed a parce | of it at low-wa- 
ter-mark, where a bank was foon 3 which has 
—— immoveable for years, and yet there is 
nothing done in the peer. The of furz in 
raifing a bank has fometimes made me think, that it 
might be worth while to try whether the Goodwin 
fands might not be brought to be at all times a firm 
bottom, or be raiſed fo as to become even dry land. 
If this is icable, it would render the Downs a 
much more ſafe place of riding for ſhips. The tryal 
may be made at a ſmall expence, and no inconveni- 
ency can attend the experiment; for if the furz is 
ſwallowed up, the ſands remain as before. 

As ſome parts abound too much with water, ſo 
other parts ſtand in need of a ſupply of it, which 
might be done- by art to the great advantage of the 
undertakers; for when judiciouſly fpread on land, it 
gives great fertility to it. 

Examples are not wanting in other nations of 
works of theſe kinds. What have not the Dutch 
done to prevent their country being overflowed, and 
in confining it within proper bounds, ſo as to turn it 
to their advantage? Travellers tell us, that two of the 
fineſt provinces in China, Kiang-nan, and Tche-kiang, 

* Sec Philoſophical é on the uſe of furz for this 


purpoſe. 


are 
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the teſquĩeu 
when maſters of 
to thoſe, who conducted water to 

not been watered before, the en- 

it ve generations; and as many 
e their riſe in Mount Taurus, no expence 
was ſpared to carry water from it. To this day water 
is found in fields and gardens, where it is very diffi- 
cult to conceive whence it comes. 


H 


them in ſtore, than to let them rot ſtanding ; 
that by cutting. them, young trees may be 
in their place, which are growing while the 
d be decaying. As trees which have never 
wounds made in them, by which a rotten- 

s externally, decay at firſt at the heart, 
be on the decay for years, and even enlarge 
circumference, any external mark appears 
their decay. The branches decaying at the top, 
ſureſt ſign of this decay. The age at which 
commences, is very different in different 
trees. M. de Buffon has made many experiments to 
aſcertain this point *. The fame author has allo dil- 
covered, that by barking the trees, and letting them 
die ſtanding, the white wood becomes as hard, ltrong, 
and laſting, as the heart. This the Duke of Bedford 
pPractiſed at Wooburn, on all the oaks employed in 
the repair of his houſe. M. de Reaumur has alſo 
made experiments to this purpoſe. 

It remains ftill a diſputed paint, whether hedges 
are an advantage, or not. Foreſt-trees ſhould never 
be planted in them, becauſe their dropping is hurtful 
dee Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. 
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very conſiderable 1 
ton; part! in the cure of an epidemic diſeaſe, 
which a few (I think three) years ago ſeized the cat- 
tle in one of the provinces. They ſent to Lyons 


eee 
ing ſuch a ſchool. There not on 


| , the | 
ſeveral plants uſed as fodder to different animals. 
Great commendation is due to Linnzus for the inqui- 
ries of this kind he has ſet on foot in Sweden; a few 
F || 8 of which Mr. Stillingfleet has made known in our 
T7 language; but the Amcenitates Academicz contain a 
1 much greater variety. Humanity really calls us 
to eſtabliſh ſuch a ſchool, in order to take out of the 
hands of the moſt ignorant, yet the moſt poſitive and 
unfeeling of men, the farriers, our cattle of every 
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kind, whoſe welfare is of fo much in to the 
public. If a means could be diſcovered of readily 
curing, or of preventing the rot in ſheep, what a 

zonal benefit it would be: and in judicious hands, 
this is not impoſſible, _|_ 
The breed of horſes is a good deal attended to in 
particular counties, but perhaps not ſo generally over 
the kingdom, as it might be, S 
raiſe an emulation in the different counties. t this 
is more eſpecially wanted in other cattle, for we ge- 
nerally remain perfectly fatisfied with the kinds we 
find ſettled to our hands; in this that na- 
ture gives the kind beſt ſuited to every foil and fitua- 
tion, forgetting that all the kinds of our cattle are 
the natural inhabitants of warmer climates, and the 
differences we obſerve among them is chiefly owing to 
the plenty and care beſtowed upon them. The 
of Sweden have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this re- 
ſpect, by publiſhing directions for the t of 
their ſneep, and by inſtructing be 4 
lic expence. The French have lately done in 
* How eafily might a ſubſeriptĩon be raiſed in London and Weſt- 
e one or two, or more 
young men, e. RY Ns 
wanting, but that fome gentleman of public ſpirit ſhould ſet on 
foot ſuch ſubſcription, tor there can be no doubt but a ſufficient 
ſum might ſoon be raiſed: ſenſible, folid young men, who have 
part or the whole of their time to an or 
,—— There is no 


Ii 
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this way, and, as we are informed in the journals of 
icolture, &c. have with great care introduced Spa- 
niſh ſheep into France. In the times of our Edwards 
and Henries, England attended to this object; but it 
ſeems to be now forgot, though it is well known that 
a foreign breed of any creatures ſhould from time to 
time be renewed. If our miniſters would follow the 
examples of the kings I have named, they would have 
made flocks of ſheep one of the conditions of every 
treaty we make with Spain: but I doubt modern 
patriotiſm conſiſts more in fleecing their own country. 
The Romans, a we ae informed by 2 
preferred oxen to horſes for ploughing, becau 
are ſtrong and ſteady in their draught, by which a 
deeper furrow may be made. They are beſides main- 
tained at a much leſs expence, being leſs delicate in 
the choice of their food, and are much lets ſubject to 
diſeaſes : and when paſt labour, may be fattened, and 


the ox himſelf not only becomes food, but one horſe 
will conſume more than two oxen, and therefore re- 


to maintain him. 


y 

very prolific, and affords variety of nourifh- 
ment. th bot joe > ener dive rad at hs 
farm-houfe ; and if care was taken to provide greater 
plenty of food agreeable to them, their number 
might be greatly increaſed. If pigs have rings put 

in their noſes early, they may be put to feed on lucerne 
or clover, which they are very fond of; and I cannot 


or, as the method is in Germany, ent off, with a pair of 
ſeiſſars, the griſsly ſnout or noſe, by which alone they are enabled 
to grub up the ground ; no harm whatever will follow to the 


Pig, for it will feed again in half an hour after the operation. 
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here avoid cenſuring a ſtrange inattention in our coun- 
try inhabitants, who have long been told of the ex- 
cellency of parſnips for ſwine, yet have ſcarcely ever 
raiſed a parſnip for that purpoſe. In Britany, where 
have dues tag ts ue as well as in Guernſey 
and Jerſey, they reckon hs ode 4 {aps wh wo 
in value to two crops of wheat, chiefly for the nou- 
riſhing of ſwine, and of cattle. There is not any 
food Gat ſhares ——— or gives a better re- 
liſh to their fleſh. For this purpoſe they ar 
boiled a lictle. The waſte liquors of the kitchen are 
very proper for this purpoſe. When cows are fed 
with them, they give plenty of excellently well-rehiſhed 
milk, which, in the dead of winter, yields well-fla- 
voured butter; and yet this moſt uſeful plant has 
been hitherto entirely neglected as a food for cattle. 
One reaſon ſeems to be, that many people have con- 
ceived an opinion, that parſnips are not wholeſome 
food for men : but I can from my own experience, as 
well as that of others, affirm, that they are very 
more nouriſhing than perhaps any 


ng 
to light ſome uſeful hints on this 


ing particular in cattle with 
15 cattle are found to thrive 
9 not ſeem to be fond of 

1 E 


they ſhall n the greateſt defire for it. 
obſer vation made univerſally i in America. 
falt is not limited to domeſtic ani- 


particular ſpots in the woods in 
abounds naturally in a native falr. 


15 
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er all the quadrupeds come at certain ſeaſons, 
. much of the earth, that they become 
hollow, the Americans call Hecks. In 


D 2 the 
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Dre 
falt is mentioned as 
them; but 1 
return to the mountains in the ſummer. I have been 
aſſured by a gentleman of accurate obſervation, that 
the deſire in horſes for ſalt is fo different, according 
to their diſtance from the ſea, that a horſe which ſhall 
be ſooner allured by ſalt in the diftant woods or moun- 
tains, ſhall not, when brought near the ſea, regard it. 
| Salt is not leſs agreeable to ſome fowls, eſpecially 


If we look into the different counties of England, 


the method of culture, 


2 
— — Ke and ſituation, and, 
whatever his neighbours do, ſhould ſuit his pro- 

ductions to thoſe. — wool 12 
have the greater returns, sf of arti- 
— me ee 


A man of fortune, or of a conſiderable landed ef- 
tate, ſhould extend his views, in this reſpect, to the 
production of ſuch articles as are the firſt materials of 
_ conſiderable manufaftures. Theſe enrich us in every 
reſpect, becauſe the manufacturers occaſion a certain 
conſumption of all the other of the ef- 
tate, as well as the gooſe ey ow» the inert 
value of the manufacture. The variety of manufac- 
tors cared on in ths Gingffem, afford a large field 
I ſhall 


ge Senn ye in na- 
vigation, remains hitherto as little improved in this 
_ OI. I 
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It is truely ſnameful to us, that M. Du Hamel pub- 
liſhed, above twenty years ago, a molt intereſting 
treatiſe on hemp and cordage ; and that ten years ago, 
M. Marcandier made great improvement in the man- 
ner of dreſſing hemp; yet their works. are ſcarcely 
known in this , far leſs are the improvements 
they propoſed in the leaſt degree followed ; though 


ſurely every circumſtance relating to the improvement 
of cordage or ſail-cloth, deſerves our utmoſt attention. 


We likewiſe deſerve the fame cenſure with regard 
to madder ; for, though M. Dambourney has given 
an account of his ſucceſs in dying with green madder, 
and how much the wild madder, growing in France, 
has been improved, yet no conſiderable trials of that 
kind have been made here, at leaſt have not been 
communicated to the public, even though Mr. Ray 
has fo long ago declared, that wild madder grows in 
conſiderable plenty in Devonſhire. 

LE er 


S3 ˙· of OS 
diverted them from the more neceſſary duties 
22 time when moſt wanted for 
Time has juſtified his fears, for it 
„ 
r they are often in 
want of bread, owing to the want of hands to carry 
on the buſineſs of the field. We had therefore bet- 
ter leave the rearing of filk-worms to who are 
idler than we are, & is the caſe with the ſourkern ne- 
tions, and make the manufacture of it our ſtudy. 
Manufactures, arts, and every article tending to 
the embelliſhment of life, have a near connection 
with agriculture * 
f 3 increaſes 
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increaſes population. Many mouths conſume the 
TODO EE OS ons 
; their labour, mutually enriches the labourer and 
the farmer, by which means the value of the land 
increaſes. this we have a proof 
By computations, made about the year 
rent of the lands of England was valued at fix mil- 
lions ſterling. From fix, it y increaſed to 
ſo to ten, and is now reckoned at fourteen 


millions: and this increaſed m has gone hand in 
band with the increaſe of manufactures. 


London, S. S. 
Joly 30, 1768. 5 


* _— 


II. 


A very judicious reply to the objeftions made to the drill 
_ buſbandry. By à late writer. 


To the Epitors of the „ 


ARTICLE 


GenTLEMEN, 


From the — of the cow bus 
bandry, by Mr. Baker, of Ireland, and by Inglorius, 
in the laſt number of the laſt volume of the Muſeum 
22 many gentlemen muſt have a very doubt- 


opinion of it. For my though I can- 
nt apt fre ue ofthe 
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ſons, and other circumitances, neceſſary to give a 
clear idea of ſuch an experiment; and the more ne- 
rr 
to agriculture were to be determined by it. 
The two principal things here inſiſted upon, are, 
that ſucceſſive crops of drilled wheat im 

the land; and that they are not fo profitable as the 
crops in the common huſbandry. 

The firſt in ſome meaſure, upon the con- 
dition and preparation of the land for the firſt crop 
(circumſtances not particularly related in this caſe) z 
but where the preparation has been only by a fallow- 
ing, without manure, we are aſſured by the practiſers 
of this huſbandry, that their land was improved by 
the hoeing — when duly and that 
the ſucceeding crops were better than the firſt. 

It is not I think clear, from the account of this 
experiment, that the land was impoveriſhed by a re- 
petition of drilled crops. The firſt year twelve acres 
were drilled, which produced twelve buſhels of wheat 
per acre: but it is not faid how much theſe twelve 
acres produced the ſecond and following years; nor 
indeed, whether any of the land was drilled more 
than one year: fo that the proof of this point ſeems 


to reſt upon, hut your copulhondent calle; the hiſ- 
F . 
that four ſucceſſive crops of 


But if it be ſuppoſed, 
drilled wheat are ſufficient to prove, that land is im- 
nn what becomes of the like 
ok * _— 122 

ve as or better cropa 
of wheat than at firſt, though continued from four 
or five, to twenty years? Theſe are ſuch 


proofs of 
land being meliorated by this culture, as cannot be 


invalidated by an unſucceſsful experiment : for crops 
may be leſſened by various cauſes; but conſtant good 


crops can never be obtained, by a method that is 
— eng hs 
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Ie which of them is the moſt 
the old or new huſbandry, your corre- 
e upon a 
compariſon of the crops in his land, and a calcula- 
tion of the expences in each method. But this cal- 
culation is Hable to ſeveral obj z and particu- 
larly the charge opon the drilled crops in the anicle 
of tillage, ſeed, and reaping. | 
The tillage (viz. ploughing and horſe-hoeing) is 
re 


The intervals 

twice after harveſt; this is 

« equal to one ploughing of the whole field. Then 
the new ridges are formed by ploughing the whole 
90 1 during the growth of the crop, the 
| are equal to two ploughings of the 
IT —The ſpeculative driller will obje& 
ſay, I hog with two horſes, you plough 

= wk Hor is te aelllacry why : therefore four of 
« my hocings are not equal to two of your plough- 
< ings. | anſwer, ewo horſes are not ſufficient fo 
« hoeing : if the land be at all „ it will re- 
ha quire three horſes —And whether the fourth horſe 
* (which you NN e your land pro- 


ſtill makes lit- 
= pre hue in 2 Arete 55 * 


The narrow ridges upon which wheat is drilled, 
are ploughed in common way at three bouts, 
and the four hings ſuppoſed here to be neceſſary, 
FS which, at fix ſhillings 
for each common (the price ſtated here) 
ge, would amount to 
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this calculation. If it coſt this gentleman fo much, 
he had reaſon, conſidering the ſmallneſs of his drilled 
crops, to diſcontinue the practice; but that the uſual 
expence of this ti is not near ſo much, will ap- 
your from the conſiderations. 

. Ploughing the intervals twice after harveſt, is 
* article, not directed nor practiſed by Mr. Tull, 
nor by others who have had ſucceſs in this huſbandry. 
It is an uncommon c of one whole ploughing, 
and cannot be allowed as neceſſary | in n prac- 

tice. 
2. The four hoeings, during the growth of the 
crop, are not equal to two common ploughings, it 
with a hoe-plough. Four — — but 
four bouts with a hoe - plough, and two common 
ploughings are fix bouts. It ſeems by Inglo- 
rius's way of reckoning, that he made uſe of 
| lome common h to hoe the intervals in this ex- 
t, at three or four furrows to each interval, 
which is done at one bout with the hoe-plough. 
3. Forming the new ridges, is charged as equal to 
one common ploughing, or three . bouts. But they 
may be ploughed at two bouts, which is Mr. Tull's 
method; or if ploughed at three bouts, fewer horſes 
are required, and then the expence is not fo much as 

a common uin 

4. The next ching to be conſidered, is the num- 
ber vg horſes neceſſary for this work. This depends 
upon the quality of the land, and ſtrength of the 
horſes. Tour correſpondent ſays nothing of the na- 
ture of his land; how many horſes he employed, 
nor what the tillage coſt him: and if his ſtate of the 
expence be underſtood, as I apprehend it is intended, 
as a calculation of the common or uſual expence of 
this tillage, it is much too high, even for ſtrong land. 
But as all wheat land is not ſtrong, and we are not 
told upon what kind of land this experiment was 
tried, we ſhall, as the faireſt way, ſuppoſe it to be 

E not 
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not very ſtrong nor light, but of a middling qua- 
Ii 


1 is ſaid here, that ** if the land be at all ſtrong, 
« jt will require three horſes to hoe the intervals.” 
This is beſt determined by experience; by which it 
is found, that the land which requires four horſes to 
plough it well in the common way, may (for wheat) 
be hoed with two of them. This I take to be near 
the proportion in general; and ſeveral examples might 
be referred to, in confirmation of it, but Mr. Baker's 
alone is ſufficient. He acquaints us, that his is very 
ftrong, ſtubborn land, and yet he conſtantly hoes his 
wheat-intervals with two horſes. And what is till 
more remarkable, he but two horſes (except 
in very hot weather) to hoe the intervals of his tur- 
neps, cabbages, &c. though they are five feet wide, 
viz, above a foot wider than the common intervals 
for wheat. And here let it be obſerved, that his in- 
tervals are hoed at one bout, which is certainly the 
uſual practice, where a hoe-plough is made uſe of. 
It is likewiſe to be remarked, that his two horſes hoe 
the intervals of four times the extent of land, as he 
ploughs with four horſes in the common way, and 
in the fame time; that is, for every three bouts with 
the common plough, the hoe-plough goes four bouts. 
This is an undeniable proof, that the hoeing is an 
eaſier draught for two horics in this ſtrong land, than 
the common ploughing is for four hories, in the 
fame land. 

5. Four hot ſes are fuppoſed neceſſary to form the 
new ridges, This cannot be for the intervals, be- 
cauſe they have been already ploughed four times 
with three horſes: your correſpondent requires no 
more for them. All that remains then, are the par- 
titions upon which the laſt crop ſtood. Theſe are 
about fourteen inches broad, and may be ploughed 
with three horſes, as caſily, as nine- inch furrows of 
lay ground can be ploughed in the common way with 
- four 
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four horſes. Or if thele ridges are formed at three 
bouts, the draught will be full eaſter, and may un- 
doubtedly be done by three horſes. 

6. But from a ſuppoſed neceſſity of a fourth horſe 
to plough the new ridges, Inglorius charges 
the driller with the expence of four horſes all the 
year. This I look upon to be the moſt extraordinary 
article in his calculation. For ſuppoſe a fourth horie 
neceſſary to plough the partitions, this 1s but one 
bout, or one third of a common ploughing of the 
whole land, and performed in lefs than one third of 
the time. Farmer D. has forty-five acres of land; he 
ploughs his partitions in fifteen days ; muſt he be 
charged with the expence of a horſe extraordinary all 
the year, becauſe he wants one for two or three 
werks? It is uſual on ſuch occaſions, for other far- 
mers to hire whole teams; and cannot he hire one 
horie ? Suppoſe farmer A. ſhould happen to be behind 
in his ploughing, (which, by the way, he is more 


liable to than the driller) and ſhould hire a team ex- 


traordinary, would it be fair, for that reaſon, to 
charge him with the expence of two teams the whole 
ear? 5 
: Again, the driller is told, that «+ whether the 
„% fourth horſe (which you muſt have to plough your 
land properly after harveſt) he ſtill or not, makes 
very httle difference in your expence.” But if the 
driller was to keep four horſes all the year, it is fure- 
ly of ſome conſequence to him, whether they have 
tull employment or not. This they cannot have up- 
on forty-five acres of land: for all the ploughing and 
hoeing neceſſary to forty-five drilled acres, will em- 
ploy one team of three horſes but four months in 
the year: and if he keeps four horſes, this work will 
be done in ſtill leſs time; for then he may employ 
two hoe-ploughs. He muſt therefore find ſomething 
elſe for them to do for eight or nine months in the 
year; and whether they are then employed in culti- 
2 8 E 2 vating 


_ ſhillings 


rius, that three horſes are 
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vating more land, or in whatever other bulineſs, the 
expence of their keeping ought not to be charged to 
his forty-five acres, whiie they are about other work. 
Upon the whole, the driller's expence is not to be 
reckoned by the number of horſes he keeps through- 
out the year, or employs occaſionally, but by the 
I —_ done, at the hiring price of per- 

ing it. In this way your correſpondent has 
computed the common farmer's 


certain number of days work, or for ploughing ſo 


many aeres, at fix ſhillings per acre. The number of 
his horſes is out of the queſtion; for whether he 
keeps many, or none at all, his expence is ſtill the 
fame : his work is charged at the hiring price ; and 
the driller's expence ſhould be charged in the fame 
manner. 
The tillage neceſſary for drilled wheat, is five, or 
at moſt fix bouts with two horſes, and one bout with 
three horſes to plough the partitions; theſe (at fix 
for a common ploughing) amount to no 
more than nine ſhillings and eight-pence per acre. 
Mr. Baker's method is fomewhat different, but his 
expence is nearly the ſame : and though his is ſtrong 
land, and his common ploughing is a little more 
than fix ſhillings, it does not coſt him above nine 
ſhillings and erght-pence per Engliſh acre, for the 
ploughing and hoeing of his drilled wheat. Hence 
5. 
But though I am ſatisfied that this tillage may be 
done for about nine ſhillings per acre, yet having in 
ſuch caſes made large allowances, am willing to do fo 
here: and therefore ſhall ſuppoſe, with 
employed to hoe the 
intervals, and four to plough the new ridges; and 
then the expence of ti will amount to about 
twelve ſhillings per acre. This I will venture to fay 
1s more than it will coft, in land of a middling qua- 
lity, 
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lity, where common ploughing with four horſes is at 
fix ſhillings per acre. And that any gentleman, who 
will himſelf ſee the work performed, may have it 
done for leſs, when his ſervants have learned to do it 
right, with proper inſtruments. 
233 exceptionable article in this calculation, 
is the quantity of ſeed; NI 

to drill an acre: but three pecks is very ſuf 
ficient, and is rather more than uſually drilled at an 
| Reaping of drilled wheat, coſts about half as much 
as the ſown; and when fix ſhillings is commonly paid 
for reaping of a ſown acre that produces twenty buſh- 
els, three ſhillings is a full price for reaping a dri 
acre that produces but ten buſhels. 
Another circumſtance obſervable in this calculation 
is, that the crops in both methods of huſbandry, are 
ſtated at the prices near London, where wheat (which 
is the driller's only crop) 1s commonly 
in many other parts of the kingdom; and the other 
crops in the common are dearer. This 


gives the old huſbandry an advantage, that it would 


not have in England. The driller, 
however, will not decline the compariſon, even with- 
in thirty miles of London. But he ſhould be allowed 
more than four ſhillings per buſhel for his wheat : 
for the mean price of wheat at Windſor market, for 


- nine-pence per buſhel. 
Let us now compare the two methods of huſban- 
dry, reckoning the crops as Inglorius has ſtated 
them, and the expences of drilling as high to the 
full as they amount to, in this kind of land, 


theſe laſt thirty years, has been four ſhillings and 


drilled 


cheaper than 


** 
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3 
The produce of farmer D. s 45 acres of 
drilled wheat, - - - - - 120 © 0 


Add nine-pence per * on his 450 | 
buſhels of wheat, - - - - - 16 17 6 


— 


136 17 6 


. 4. 
Tillage, at 128. per acre, - 27 © 


The expences on theſe 4 5 acres, viz. 
£ d. 
0 

Seed wheat 332 buſh. at 48. 9Qͥ 4. 8 o 4 
A 
0 
o 


Drilling and harrowing, - 1 
„ - 6 15 
II 7 


—— 66 10 4 


The produce of farmer A.'s 30 7 2 
Z 

Add nine-ptnce per buſh. | 

on his 315 buſh. of wheat, 11 16 3 


149 BY 3 
The expences on theſe 45 
„ - - - -- 9 $2 0 


8 „„ 


The difference is in favour of the new 
buſbandry, - „ < ©» » «0-83-80 


_ Thas is that the new huſbandry is more 
than the old, by eighteen 4 twelve 

ſhi and eleven-pence a year, upon forty-five acres 
of nf W 
wheat per acre. 
Add to this, that drilled wheat is ſi to the 
broad · caſt from the ſame land; and worth more per 
buſhel at market. That the drilled is not ſo liable to 
ſeveral accidents, to be lodged, blighted, or ſmutty. 
1 — 
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That the ſmutty ears of the drilled may be ſeparated 
from the crop, before it is reaped, at a ſmall expence. 
And finally, that drilled wheat, being free from 
weeds, may be houſed without delay in a catching 
harveſt. Tick we roct and great advantages, for 
which nothing | is allowed in this calculation. 

But there is one further advantage to the driller, 
of greater conſequence than any of theſe; his crops 
are not limited to ten buſhels per acre, but are in be. 
neral as large, or nearly fo, as the fown 
the ſame kind of land. This has been prove ed by E. 

veral accurate trials already made public. To theſe 1 
ſhall add two inſtances that I am acquainted with, 
which prove the ſame; and likewiſe, that drilled 
wheat do not impovreriſh the land; nor do the 
crops decline after the firſt year, when the tillage is 
duly performed. 

In a former publication “, 1 mentioned a gentleman 
who has long practiſed the new huſbandry. I have 
viewed many of his drilled wheat crops in different 

fields, and can truly fay, I do not remember to have 
ſeen one of them, that I judged to be lefs than two 
quarters per acre. But as ſome perſons were till | 
raiſing objections againſt it, I was defirous, for their 
ſatisfaction, to have this gentleman's opinion of the 
new huſbandry in writing ; his Jong experience hav- 
ing enabled him to form a true judgement of it. For 
this purpoſe I wrote to him about three years ago, 
acquainting him with theſe objections, and requett- 
ing his anſwer to ſeveral queries relating to this 

huſbandry, and his own practice; and particularly 
concerning one field near his houſe, part of which he 
had told me was frequently dunged by way of expe- 
riment ; and the other part had not been —_ * or 
otherwiſe manured, during the whole time of his 
tice, which, when I wrote that letter, had A a- 
bove twenty years. 1 was favoured with the follow- 
ing anſwer. | 


* Vide Muſeum n vol. iii, p. 311. 
* 2. 


h poor 

© In un opinion, Mr. Toll' eoincinhs cr founded 
: Amro Fo las yore Tray} Gepatenry 
tly indebted to him for his experi- 
excellent book, which has let in 
abſtruſe art of agriculture ; and 
n 
at home and abroad. 
As to the change of ſpecies, it is the huſbandman's 
« buſineſs, to ſtudy and underſtand the particular 
ML and to ſuit it. 
<< with a proper grain or plant, in purſuance of thoſe 
general laws of nature, whether | it be wheat, bar- 
* ley, &c. and if he has ſkill enough to do this, it 
« is LS ood Bs he and ces of frocies 
« will not be neceſſary, till the world is new-modelled. 
That good, kind wheat land, and good, kind bar- 
e ley land, hop ground, vineyards, &c. with proper 
> will continue the fame to the world's 
wh 

„As to my own practice, you aſk many more 
+ queſtions than I can anſwer ; having not taken, or 
« kept, ſuch an exact account of as 
* dekire to Know, I can only i you, that be- 
« ing convinced of the reaſonableneſs and truth of 
* Mr. Tull's theory, I have practiſed his hoein 


« hut- 
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about twenty years on the ſame land, 


6 with ſucceſſive crops of wheat, with but few inter- 


* miſſions ;z and can fee no reaſon to queſtion the 


ts, 
* of ruſticks to be put out of their old tract, have 
4 ſometimes occaſioned neglects in catching critical 
« ſeaſons for horſe-hoeing; and, conſequently, my 
«© land became foul and out of tillage : which was the 
© reaſon of my intermitting my annual crops, in or- 
« der to clean the land, and reſtore the tillage, which 
* happened about three times fince I began; and in 
cc the intermiſſions, I gave the field near my houſe a 
„ ſummer fallow, ploughing acroſs the lands, to lay 
„ them out in a new N At other times, I 
* ted with peaſe, and part with vetches. 
2 F this field, as you obſerve, has taſted no 
«© dung, or other manure, ever ſince I began, for 
« experiment's fake : the other part was frequently 
„ dunged, and the whole field otherwiſe cultivated 
&« alike; but the difference of the crops at harveſt 
* was ſcarce diſcernible. My ſervants, who knew the 


« place, thought they could perceive the odds, but 


 « jt would be very difficult for a ſtranger to find it 


* out. 

« Dung, and manures of various kinds, are cer- 
<« tainly uſeful in judicious hands, to aſſiſt, reſolve, 
& and correct the toil, but not fo neceſſary as is vul- 
« garly imagined, and often do miſchief when inju- 
« diciouſly applied. Mr. Tull uſed all he had of his 
& own, as I do; and he never threw any into the ri- 

1 F * ver, 
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ver, as ſome maliciouſly of him. But his 
« chief aim being to raiſe what wheat he could, that 
« ſtraw was otherwiſe too uſeful to make dung of: 
<< fo that he could not have much dung of his own; 
and he was too wiſe to buy any at a high price. 

« ] cannot anſwer K-. concerning my 
4 particular annual crops, havin no particular 
© account. Toon 00k fv te nA that my Tul- 
«ya coop have been nearly equal to the forn crop 
« of my neighbours, ceteris paribus, in the different 
9 That I plant about three pecks of wheat 
upon a ſtatute acre, and receive from two to about 
four return. That the farmers in the old 
way uſually plant ten or twelve pecks on an acre, 
< and receive in return no more than I do, communi- 
% bus amis. This difference of ſeed alone is very 
< conſiderable when corn is dear; and when it is 
* wheat ſcarce pays its own charges. This 
« laſt year, the hotteſt I ever remember, and there- 
fore the moſt improper for pulveriſing the ſoil, af- 
0 forded me twenty-two buſhels of clean corn from a 


This, I think, is a full trial of drilled wheat crops, 
and fully demonſtrates the meliorating effects of this 
tillage. The whole is fo clear, that nothing need be 


added to it. 

Another inſtance of drilled wheat that I am 
acquainted with, is of ſeveral fields now under this 
culture, and continued longer than your correſpon- 
dent's experiment. Here it is likewiſe proved, that 
the ſoil is meliorated by the hoeing perk ag without 
any manure : for the crops have not declined, but 
are larger than at firſt ; and the produce, at an aver- 
age of ſeven years, has been nearly twenty buſhels 
per acre. This example alſo proves, that I have not 
under · rated the expence of tillage : for though this is 

I a ſtiff 
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2 ſtiff ſoil, the annual ploughing and horſe-hoeing of 
theſe drilled wheat crops (at the rate of fix ſhillings 
for a common ploughing) have not coft fo much as 
twelve ſhillings per acre. | 
In order to determine which of the two methods is 
moſt profitable, it has been uſual to make the com- 
iſon between the round of crops in the old huſ- 
. and wheat crops only in the new: and fo 
long as wheat is the common farmer's principal crop, 
the drilled wheat will be the moſt profitable. Bur as 
ſometimes wheat is a loſing crop to the farmers, and 
in ſome ſituations, other crops may be more profitable, 
it would be unfair in fuch cafes to limit the driller 
wholly to wheat. For if a change uf crops is to be 
preferred, the new huſbandry admits of it. Or, if 
it is ſtill more provtable to cultivate any particular 
plant, (that is large enough to be hoed) ſuch plant 
may be fo cultivated to greater advantage (without 
manure, or with a ſmaller quantity of it) than it can 
by the commen huſbandry. | | 
Ir is not my intention, by any thing faid here, to 
anticipate Mr. Baker in the defence of his eſtimate, 
which I am ſatisfied he can do from his own experi- 
_ ence. But Inglorius's principal objection being to 
the continuance of wheat crops by the hoeing culture, 
which requires a long practice to determine, I 
judge it would be agreeable to many of your readers, 
as well as to Mr. Baker, (who is fo laudibly en- 
gaged in the ſervice of the public) to ſee the foreign 
experiments confirmed by ſome valuable ones recently 
made at home ; and particularly, by an authentic ac- 
count from the gentleman himſelf, who has had the 
fulleſt experience of this huſbandry. Theſe examples 
may be encouraging to thoſe who are, or intend to be 
practiſed in the new huſbandry, as they may reſt 
aſſured, that their drilled wheat crops will anſwer, if 
their land is proper for wheat, and they take care that 
it be duly cultivated. 
F 2 To 
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To conclude, the ill ſucceſs of this 3 
experiment, which has inclined him to queſtion the 
principles of this huſbandry, ſeems to have been ow- 
ing to forne unabſerved circumſtances in performing 
the tillage, which indeed require to be cloſely at- 
tended to, eſpecially at the beginning; and more par- 
ticularly fo, where the firſt experiments are fo large as 
theſe were. But as the principal difficulties are now 
removed, by the invention of good drill-ploughs, 
and other inſtruments adapted to this huſbandry, it 


may be preſumed, that gentlemen, who are lovers of = 


iculture, will, by their example, introduce a me- 
of cultivation, that promiſes great advantage to 
the practiſers of it, and ſtill much greater to the 
public. lam, 
 GenTLEMEN, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


ArTictre III. 


- 41 3 m43 a LIT and 
boe-plough invented for cleaning it. In a letter from 
Chrijlopber Baldwin, Eq; 


To the Evirors. 

GenTLEMEN, | 
Tus incloſed account of the culture of lucern, 
which I lately laid before the ſociety of arts, &c. and 
which they have done me the honour to diſtinguiſh 
by their gold medal, I beg you will lay before the 
public; and, if it is found ſerviceable to my fellow- 
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GrenTLEMEn, 
k Your moſt humble ſeryant, 
Auguſt 10, 1768. CnrsT. Barpwix. 


7 Dr. TEMPLE MAN, 
FFF 0 TY 
Manufattures, and Commerce. 


promote the great end 

he excellence of lucern, as a food Te cance bt 
every kind, either in its ſucculent ſtate, or as hay, is 
fo well known, that I ſhall fay nothing as to its merit 
in thefe reſpects, but take it for granted, that it is ge- 
nerally allowed, by every gentleman and farmer who 
is acquainted with it. The I have in 
view, is to point out the method of cultivating it at 
the leaſt „and to ſhew the public its advan- 
tages over every other graſs, and that upon lands 
which cannot be made to with advantage 
for any number of years, but muſt be kept in tillage, 
and only come into grafs in rotation with other 

The preſent known methods of cultivating this 
graſs, are by drilling the ſeed, or tranſplanting at cer- 


tain 
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row to row, and what inftruments are beſt 
del erer erde. I hope wha 10 Upon 


: GS” — +0 SO 


method of determining the prod 
ſquare rod. I firſt cut a rod in Auguſt, 1766, and 
was really ſurprized to find it weigh ſeventy- two 
pounds. I own I had no idea of its yielding an 
thing like this, nor did I think of trying, till one 
day recollecting the Iriſh rod was twenty-one feet 
{quare, I reduced Mr. 3 to our 1 

ure, 
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. Baker has laid before the Dublin ſociety, an 
excellent ſeries of experiments, tending to point out 


2 12 
24 . 
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that be idle 10 a 
hin of hs af 65 a8 1 awe 
from the ſucceſs which has attended it, I 
recommend them to others, not doubting 
| bur they will be well pleaſed with their ſucceſs. | 
| This field of lucern, in which I made my experi- 
ments, contains about four acres. In September, 
1764, I tranſplanted two acres; and in May, 1765, 
I drilled another acre; both are at twenty inches 
apart in the rows : this is juſt half the ſo- much- re- 
commended diſtance, viz. three feet four inches. As 
I could not conceive, that a tap rooted plant, like 
lucern, „ Ae ee I de- 
termined upon only half the quantity; fully 
convinced, Tr TY 
room, I could then take up every other row, and 
leave the remainder at three feet four inches : but my 
ſucceſs has been ſuch, that I have no longer any 
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be to a tap-roo:ed plant: if the advocates for the 
fay it is abſolutely 2 


i PH | 


July laſt, I cut from a broad-caſt . 
bloom, a rod ſquare, and found the wei 


7 


C. 26 lb. that is, 138 lb. I am forry 
ſay, I neglected weighing any more in this 
field ; but can with great inform you, that 


i= was cur n e and cas che e 
are computed to contain eighteen loads. The field 
is four acres and a half, and the regs frven. paces 
old; nor is this an uncommon 


ſacks 


a8 
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for about cight or ten inches 3 
| gravel : and 


By 
85 
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I had an aft ſummer of making ſome 
obferenticns; which I think worthy of being laid be- 
fore you: with part of the firſt crop I fed my own 
horſes and cows, the remainder I made into hay ; and 
it is hardly neceſſary to ſay, no hay is ſuperior ; in- 
deed I believe none equal to it for ſweetneſs and nu- 
tritive quality. The ſecond crop I fold in my neigh- 
bourkood to foil horſes, — oy of 6% 8 
find every one much pleaſed with its excellence as a 
green food; and as it was all wei out to each 
perſon, I had an opportunity of diſcovering, that a 
coach-horſe would eat, 1 = 
ninety pounds. Mr. Baker ulated upon 
„ og ntngy dong e 

of his great accuracy has fince diſcovered, that a 
 lIarge-fized horſe will actually eat full ninety pounds 


in twenty-four hours. I was alſo from hence led to 


obſerve, that an acre would feed at this rate five 
| horſes for twenty-one days. Obſervations of this fort 
have their advantage; as 


ground 1 ary y 
. prudence 
will dictate to them to allow rather too much, than 
too little. 

In the courſe of my nents, I have obſerved, 
Cn —_ 
bur alſo as a phyſic; its effects are not like thoſe of 
green” tares or clover, for it does not make horſes 
foggy in their work as they do, neither does it ope- 
rate much as a purgative, but ſurpriſingly as a div- 
retic, inſomuch, that if care is not taken in a ſtable 
with five or fix horſes, it will be in a manner flooded; 
and though 1 have attended to it very carefully, f 
have not been able to diſcover any great advantage 
from giving them corn, when they are fed upon 
green lucern ; however, one quartern is fully fuffi- 


_ cient for a faddle or coach-horſe; and I have ſeen 
among 
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among the horſes I have foiled this ſummer, ſome 
which were in the loweſt ſtate, as to fleth, furpri- 
fingly recovered in the courſe of a month ; and one 
in particular reduced very low, by a Wand purging 
of long ſtanding, to which the greateſt ents 
could give no relief, was in three days time perfectly 
reſtored to a proper habit of body in that reſpect: it 
acted as an alterative, bringing on a great diſcharge 
of urine, and in five weeks time the horſc was 
brought to full fleſn. Laſt year, and this, I fatted ſmall 
Welch wethers on lucern, and they all yielded from 
eleven to twelve pounds and a half of fat: and 
though I had great difficulty in keeping them at 
firſt in my other fields, yet I never found that they 
attempted to go out of the lucern, though there 
were ſeveral gaps in that field. 
It remains now that I inform you of the inftru- 
ments which I have invented for cleaning lucern in 
rows, either drilled or tranſplanted ; not that the uſe 
of theie inſtruments, one of which is a horſe-hoe, 
the other a hoe-plough, are by any means confined 
to the culrure of lucern on the contrary, 
may likewiſe be advan y ufed in the cultiva- 
tion of any other plant, in equidiſtant rows. 
The foreign horie-hoes, and allo thoſe which I have 
ſeen in the ſociety's poſſeſſion, which in general are 
conftructed upon the principle of one broad ſhare or 
hoe, | venture to nce inadequate to, and im- 
proper for, the purpoſe; for if the land is ſtony, the 
ſhare is thrown out of its biaſs, and the plants are 
cut up, ſometimes on one fide, ſometimes on the 
other; nor can the ſkill of the moſt able ploughman 
prevent it: of this kind, is the famous Non 
Lullin de Chateauvieux's ſingle cultivator, one of 
which | had made from a drawing in Mr. Mills's ex- 
cellent Syſtem of Huſbandry. I was pleaſed with its 
appearance in the plate; but, from experience, I 
found the bad conſequences before mentioned at- 
8 tending 
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tending it, and was therefore forced to give up the 
uſe of it. Cleaning lucern in rows, by over- hand or 
Dutch hoes, I found fo very expenſive, that no far- 
mer can ſupport it, and I pay littie regard to what 
may be done by the mere dint of money; it is the 
ballance of the account in the national light alone, 
that can engage my attention. 

In the autumn of 1766, finding my drilled and 
ted lucern was got very foul again, and 
knowing that the expence of hand hoeing was very 
great, ] knew not well what to take; however, 
I got a worthy member of your ſociety to ſhew me 
the inftruments which had been laid before them, for 
cleaning lucern in rows: theſe I found, as before- 


mentioned, all go upon the principle of one broad = 


ſhare, which 1 knew from experience would not an- 
ſwer in ftony ground. 
Neceſſity is truly faid to be the mother of in- 
vention ; for in 
own little mechanical abilities; and having ſeen the 
errors of others, I endeavoured to avoid them; 
therefore, inſtead of one broad ſhare, I have ſeveral 
harrow-tines and ſmall hoes, fo diſpoſed, that though 
ſome may ſtrike againſt a ſtone, yet, from the ſmall- 
neſs of their ſize, the ſhock is lefiened, they are leſs 
hable to be interrupted, and the others ſerve to give 
ſteadineſs, by which means this horſe-hoe is always 
kept properly at work ; and many gentlemen who 
have ſeen it work, have all declared themſelves per- 
fectly well ſatisfied with its performance. As my 
field was over-run with graſs, and full of weeds, 
when I firſt made uſe of my horſe- hoe, fo it brought 
up fuch quantities, that J carted off fix loads from 
three acres: but notwithſtanding the great advan- 
tages of this inſtrument in cleaning lucern from 
weeds, yet it operates only on the farface like other 
hoes, that is about an inch deep; however, graſs 
and weeds will return; and I was well convinced, 
| that 


my diſtreſs, I was drove to try my 
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plants themſelves. Upon this, I ti 
h which I commonly ule, but I foon 
would not anſwer, © ow ap gp Gare: this 


k ww wards up and down each row, fe yer 
up great quantities of couch and tap-rooted weeds, 
which the horſe-hoe could not reach. Afrer the field 
was hoe-ploughed in this manner, which was in 
November 1766, it was laid ſmooch again with a 
pair of common harrows, worked a-crofs the rows, 
and near two loads more of trumpery carted off. 

Both theſe inſtruments are eaſily worked with one 
horſe; and I flatter myſelf, they will be found to have 
the principal requilites in inftruments of this kind, 
that is, ſtrength, and ſimplicity of conſtruction. Com- 
plicated implements of huſbandry, frighten the far- 
mer and his ä theſe, the moſt i 
may uſe with z indeed, if I may be allowed to 
ſay it, they of themſelves plainly point out the uſes 
for which they are intcnded. I will only add one 
more advantage that attends them, which is cheap- 
nefs, viz. about thirty ſhillings each; and I ſhould 
be glad to recommend to the the perſon who 
makes them (under my direction), as a perion worthy 
of notice on many accounts. His direction is, K. 
Edwards, wheelwright, near the Plough, Clapham, 
Surry. 

Since ray firſt inventing theſe inſtruments, I have 
never uſed any hand-hoeing ; my method is, to paſs 
the horſe- os through the rows after each mowing. 


In 
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In the winter, I give the ſeld a good ploughing with 
the hoe-plough ; and in the ſpring, lay it ſmooth with 
the horſe-hoe : two acres may be done a day; fo that 
the great expence of cleaning Jucern, is by theſe in- 
ſtruments reduced to a mere trifle. 

When a field of lucern in rows is fo extremely 
foul, that it is thought hardly poſſible to recover it, 
I would have the hoes under the handles taken out, 
and the three large tines put in their place; then paſs 
it once over, lifting it up behind every now and then 
as it goes on, to drop the great quantity of weeds 
which it collects ; afterwards cart off the weeds, then 
replace the hoes, and go over the field again, when I 
have no doubt but every gentleman will be furprized 
at its effect. 

1 hope I may now flatter myſelf with having 
pointed out a method of cultivating this valuable 
graſs at the leaſt expence, and ſhewn its advantage 
over every other graſs, by ſhewing a mode of culture 
ſaperior to that which has been fo much recom- 
mended; I ſhall therefore cloſe the ſubject, by point- 
ing out the proper times for cleaning broad-caſt lu- 
cern by harrows, which, from experience, I fee an- 
ſwers the e perfectly well; therefore, let the 
firſt crop, when —— hay, be carted, as it is cut, 
to another field, and the harrows ſet to work imme- 
diately; for at this time the ground is in a looſe ſtate, 
the weeds weak, and many of them very ſhallow 
rooted, ſo that one tine is of more ſervice than three, 
when the ground is become ſettled and hard. Ano- 
ther critical ſeaſon for harrowing lucern, is in the 
winter, upon the breaking up of a froſt, when the 
ground is in a looſe, perforated condition; owing to 
the fermentation occaſioned by the nitrous ſalts then 
toaking into the earth, fo that the graſs and weeds 
are in a manner lifted up, and expoſed by the tines 
of the harrows; whereas the Jucern, from its deep 
tap- root, is kept firm, and out of reach from the 
harrows. I ſhall 
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I thall now beg leave to conclude this long account, 
which I hope will prove fully ſatisfactory to the lociety, 
with juſt adding, that if any gentleman who has 
purchaſed theſe inſtruments, find the leaſt difficulty in 
working them, I ſhall have great re in removing 
thoſe difficulties, if they will do me the honour to call 
at my houſe. I am, 

Sir, | 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Clapham- Common, Surry, 


January 1708. CaRrist. BAL DwWIx. 


—— 
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Premiums for promoting Agriculture, offered by the Soci- 
ety for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufattures, and 
Commerce; for the year 1708. 


For PLaxTinG axD Hus AN DRY. 

1. ACORNS. For ſetting or ſowing the greateſt 
quantity of land with acorns, (twenty acres at leaſt) 
between the twentieth of September 1767, and the 
firſt of May 1768, and for fencing and preſerving the 
lame effectually, in order to raite timber; a gold 
medal. 

2. For the ſecond greateſt quantity of land ſet or 
ſown with acorns, (not lets than fifteen acres) agree- 
ably to the above conditions; a ſilver medal. 

3. For the third, (not leſs than ten acres) a ſilver 


medal. 5 
premiums, and on the ſame con- 


4, 5, 6. The like 
ditions, will be given for ſetting or ſowing acorns be- 
tween the twentieth of September 1768, and the firit 
of May 1769. 22 — 

7. CHESNUTS. For or ſowing the 
grcateſt quantity of land with Spaniſh cheſnuts, (for 
railing 
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i than fix acres before the fir ſt 


10, 11, 12. 
conditions, will be given for ſetting or ſo Spa- 
_——— before the firſt of May - 5 
3. ELM. For planting the greateſt number of 
os ſoall-leaved Engliſn elm, (tor raiſing timber) not 
leſs than one thouſand, between the twenty-fourth of 
June 1767, and the twenty-fourth of June 1768, and 
for effectually fencing and preſerving the ſame; a 
gold medal. 

14. For the ſecond greateſt number, in like man- 
ner; a filver medal. 

15. For the third, 2 ſilver medal. 

16, 17, 18. The like premiums, and on the ſame 
conditions, will be given for planting the ſmall-leaved 
Engliſn elm, between — — vn. of june 1768, 
and the twenty- fourth of June 1769. 

19. SCOTCH FIR. For planting 
twenty fourth of June 1768, to the twenty-fourth of 
r an 6 chan oe en che 
greateſt number of that pine, commonly called the 
Scotch Fir, not leſs than twenty thouſand, to be two 
years od at lat when planted ou, and for ef 
fencing and the fame ; a gold medal. 
20. For the ſecond greateſt number, not leſs than 
ten thouſand, in like manner; a filver medal. 

21. For the third greateſt number, not leſs than 

ten thouſand ; a filver medal. 

22, 23, 24. The kke as will be given, and 
Fm the cf ed of June 1789, w the erent 
twenty June. 1769, to the 

fourth of June 2770. * 
5 | 25. WEICH - 


out from the 
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25. WEYMOUTH PINE. For planting out in 
the year 1768, at proper diſtances, the greateſt num- 
ber of Weymouth pines, (not lefs than two thoufand) 
to be four years old at leaſt when planted out, and for 


effectually tencing and preſerving the fame; a gold 
medal. 


26. For the ſecond greateſt number, (not leſs than 
one thouſand) a filver medal. 

27. For the third greateſt number, (not leſs than 
one thouſand) a filver medal. 

28. BURNET. For ſowing or planting with 
burnet the greateſt number of acres (not leſs than 
ren) upon ground well cultivated, and for keeping 
the ſame free from weeds for two years, and giv 
an account of the culrure, foil, annual produce, — 
its effects on cattle fed with it; twenty pounds. For 
the next greateſt number, (not leſs than eight acres) 


For the next greateſt number of acres, (not leſs 
than fix) ten pounds. 
29. In order to the trials of burner in 


_ way, the following premiums will be given for 

— * planting with burnet, keeping the ſame 
clear weeds for two years, the gr-ateſt quantity 
of land of the leaſt reputed value, ſuch quantity not 
being leſs than ten acres, giving an account of the 
culture, nature of the foil, rent of the land, annual 
produce, and effect of the burnet in freding cartle ; 


_— * 
the next — number of acres. (not 
cs * eight) fifteen pounds. 
31. For the next greateſt number of acres, (not 
leſs than fix) ten pounds. 
32. CULTURE OF WHEAT, &c. It not be- 
ing aſcertained . by fufficient trial, whether ſowing 
wheat in broad-caft with a change of or fow- 
ing it in drills conſtantly in the fame g horſe- 
the intervals, be the moſt profitable method 
cor culnrating i it; che ſociety will give to the * 
H W 
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who ſhall produce an account of the moſt aecurate 
OD © NIE WET BOS WEEN an 
of the ſoil in which each experiment has 
2 a gold medal. 

33» 34, 35» 36, 37» 38, 39, 40, 41, 42. The like 
premium will be given for by the like 
| on each of the articles 
tively, whether it is moſt p cultivate them 
in broad-caft or in drills, the intervals, 
admitting a change of crops in back methods, on rye, 
oats, barley, carrots, parſnips, parſley, turneps, beans, 
peaſe, and tares or vetches. 

43, 44. 45- The like premiums will alſo be given 
for aſcertaining, by the like experiments on each of 
the following perennial planes reſpeBlively, whether it 
N Nee 
drills, -hoeing the intervals ſeveral times 
year, viz. Jucern, fainfoin, and burnet. oe 
4456, 47, 48. The ſociety will alſo give to the perſon 
who nll produce the maſt accuntis encocnt of che 
comparative advantages between the broad-caft and 
drill method of culture with reſpect to wheat, lucern, 
and carrots; a gold medal. 

49. MADDER. To the perſon who ſhall raiſe 
the quantity of madder upon an acre, the 
quantity to be determined by the weight of the roots 
when taken up and cleaned : the candidates to give a 
particular account of their manner of culture ; twenty 


50. The ſociety do hereby certify that they will 
give, in the year 1771, the ſum of three for 
every acre of land planted with madder 7, in Eng- 
land or Wales, from the thirtieth of April 1 


tween the firſt of September 1770, 
April 1771, as far as one hundred 
but in caſe there ſhould be claimants for 
one hundred and fifty acres, then the ſum of 


table to 


Tae 
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en. * 
given to the perſon who 
the beſt account of the manner of cultivat- 
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TURNEP CABBAGE. For railing and 
culcivating the turnep 


28 
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premiums are continued for the 
year 1769, and the certificates are to be 
or before the firſt W in November 1769. 
$59. BORE-COLE. For ſowing in the ſpring of 
af Tate ro and duly cultivating bore-cole, for 
the feeding of cattle and ſheep, on the greateſt num- 
ber of acres, (not leſs than three) and giving an ac- 
count of the foil, culture, produce, and effects on 
cattle and ſheep fed with it ; rwenty pounds. 

60. For the next number of acres, (not 
leſs than two) fifteen pounds. 
61, 62. The like premiums, and on the fame con- 
ditions, for ſowing bore-cole, are continued for the 


ear 1769. 
* H 2 63. REAR- 


„ 
© 


pro- 
_ duced to the ſociety e the feſt Tue in Agel 
1769 a gold medal. 
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63. REAKING BLACK CATTLE: WITH. 
OUT. MILk. To the perſon who ſhall deliver to 
the ſociety an account of the beft method of rearing 
black .caule without milk, verified by experiment; 2 

64. REANING AND F ATTENING HOGS. 
Far the beſt account of the moſt proficable method 
of rearing and fattening bogs, verified by experi- 
ments, She debates ——— 


2 of CTY 1709; twenty pounds, or a 
HATCHING, REARING, AND FAT- 


IN POULTRT. For the beſt account of 


ee 


kind, including ducks, geeſe and tur by artifi- 


cial heat or other ways, rearing them, and fattening 
them for the market, verified by ts, to be 


experimen 
produced to the fociety on or before the firſt Tueſday 
in February 1769 ; a gold medal. 

66. MODEL OF A SPIKY ROLLER. Por 
the beſt model of a ſpiky roller for the clods 
in clayey or ſtiff lands, being an improvement of any 
hitherto made public, with certificates of the efficacy, 
to be produced to the ſociety on or before the firſt 


Tueſday in January 1769; a gold medal. 


67. COLE. SEED. For the beſt account of the 
manner of cultivating cole ſeed, for the feeding cattle 
and ſheep, and of the application of it to that pur- 


pole, with eftimates of the expence, comparative ad- 
vantages, &c. verified by experiments, to be 


68. VERNAL GRASS S+ ED. For the oreateſt 
quantity of land, (not leis than one acre of vernal 


graſs feed) fown in drills in the year 1768; ten 
ds. 


poun 
| by. QUANTITY OF CORN TO BE SOWN. 
For an account of the beſt {ct of experiments made 


for 


were then growing on the land; 
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the moſt proper quantity of corn of 
be fown in — on an acre of 
"wo the different qualities of foil, to be 
DE ee he 20 Trey in February 
medal. 


(not leſs than nh — in the 
Norfolk willows, the number of 


1770, of the faid planting, and 
then growing on the land ; thirty — 
_ 71. OCCIDENTAL PLANE TREES. For the 
greateſt number of acres, (not leis than five) 
with occidental 
dred on each acre, properly fenced and ſecured ; cer- 
tificates to be produced to the fociety on or before 
the lalt Tueſday in December 1770, of the ſaid 
R afar. comm. backs 


number of acres, 
planted in the year 1709, with al- 
„„ de one dhvetind an cer nr; oe- 
perly fenced and ſecured; certificates to be 
to the ſociety on or before the lait Tueſday in Decem- 
ber 2770, of the faid planting, and that the trees 
pounds. 
73. UPLAND, OR RED WILLOW. The 
ſme premiums to be given on the conditions for 


planting the upland, or red willow, now much culti- 
_ vated in Kent. 


Premives for diſcoveries, and improvements in chemiſtry | 


and mineralogy 


74. KELP. For the quantity of * 
(not lets than three tons) equal in quality to the beſt 


Spaniſh 


plane trees, not leis than how find 
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firſt 
the | 


Z 
23 


x MORE SUITABLE TO 
HAN THE VIFRIOLIC. For 
acid, not now in uſe, more ſuitable 


=I 
P 


0 


4 
| 


11 
210 


gold 
77. DESTROYING SMOKE. For the beſt ac- 
count, aſcertained experiments, of a me- 
ing f e, at the end of, or in the 
chimnies of fixes belonging to large works or fire- 
engines, in order to prevent annoyance ; to be pro- 
duced on or before the firſt OY CAP 


1769 ; a gold medal. 


Premiums for encouraging and improving manufactures. 
78. MULBERRY TREES AND SILK. To 


May 
light and moiſt ſoil with ſtandard mulberry 
trees, of the white or black fort, or with both forts, 
ſux feet high, and at ten or twelve feet diſtance from 
each other, —— — 
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from weeds, for the uſe and of fi- 
worms; and who ſhall in the year 1772, from the 
leaves of the faid plantation, feed filk-worms, and 
make the greateſt quantity (not leſs than twenty 
pounds avoirdupois) of good clean raw filk from 
eight to ten cocoons in one thread; to be ſent to the 
ſociety on or before the ſecond W in Decem- 
ber 1772; with proper certificates of its being that 
year's produce of ſuch plantation; the fum of one 
hundred pounds : and in caſe there be two or more 
claimants, the ſum to be divided amongft them; and 
the filk to be returned to their ref proprietors. 
79. The fame premiums will be continued for 
planting in the year 12713 and for the filk- 
worms, and making filk in the year 1773: to be ſent 
to the ſociety, with proper on or before 
the ſecond Wedneſday in December 1773. 
_ 8$8o. PLANTS OR CUTTINGS OF MUL- 


BERRY TREES. For planting and properly fen- 
cing, in the year 1768, the 


extent of land, 
not leſs than one acre, with black or white mulberry 


rrees or cuttings, in order to feed filk-worms with the 
leaves, ſuch trees or not to be more than 
twelve feet aſunder; a gold medal. 

$:. For the freond greateſt quantiry of had fo 
planted; a filver medal. 

8. The fame premiums will be continued for the 
year 1769, and the declaration feat in on or before the 
firſt Tueſday in January 1770. 4 

83. SILK. For the greateft quantity of merchant- 
able filk, (not lefs than five pounds) produced by any 
- ooo 


84. For the ſecond greateſt quantity, (not leſs than 
two pounds) a filver medal. 

85. The fame premiums will be continued for the 
year 1769, and certificates to be delivered on or be- 
fore the n Tutte in January 1770. 


86. SILK- 
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87. MULBERRY CUTTINGS. For raiſing the 
grenteſt number of white or black mulberry- trees, 
in 


| Axxrierz v. | 


in two letters publiſbed 


2 * * I N - 
- —_— - SS -- 
. vo 
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næus, extracted from this diſſertation, hoping; that 
many experiments. will be made to form a proper 


as this is the ſeaſon in which they ure moſt 
likely to ſucceed. 

Smut (called in Latin ie ) frequently blights 
* a field of corn to fo gteat a thar ofren a 
G third or fourth part of it is infected with it in fuch 
* a manner, that all the grain, or ſeed, -infiead of 
* being filled with a white meal, are full 
<< powder. 10 t d. 
3 1 « (uit enmminerins nec coca 
<* of this black 


in the microſcope, and, after 
* above an hundred experiments, I find it conſiſts of 
© ſmall tranſparent les, with black ſpecks in 
c the middle of each. I find that the globules are 
„the e 
« vermiculi; from theſe eggs, when they are placed 
« in water of a certain degree of warmth, there pro- 
* ceeds, or is excluded, an animalcule of an egg- 
< ſhaped form: this animalcule opens itſelf at one 
“ end, and leaves a great many eggs behind it. 


When the wheat is threſhed, many of theſe in- 
<< fefted or ſmutty grains are bruiſed, fo that theſe 


minute ſtick to the tops of the ſound grains, 
«< which are ſown or committed to the earth in this 


* ſtate : the animalcules, then, that came from the 
<« infected grain, ſoon infinuate themſelves into the 


* eye, or germen of the found grains, and grow up 

« with the ſtem or blade of the corn, conſuming at 

% the farinaceous or mealy part of the grain, 

4 white it is yet mort, and leaving bekind them their 
«© eggs inſtead of it. 

4 The beſt way therefore to prevent this diſtemper, 
« js not to fow wheat infetted with theſe eggs; for 
** when there are. no eggs, there will be no ani- 

% malcules to be multiplied. But if no clean 
nenne e 
I 


enquiry into this new and moſt curious ſubyect, par- 


re | 


of extreme minute inſects, or rather little | 


„nor any occaſion for any other remedy, 


and not unlike the ſubſtance of a polype. 
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it may be deſtroyed, or rendered unfit for propa- 


ve 

* 

1 ſock or duſt of this kind is diſcovered, which 
has laſted a year, and the globules are found to be 


dried, there is no fear of their being propagated, 


provided 
the wheat has been yroperly dried and het from 


: « moiſture. 


« But if new wheat is to be ſown, nothing is fo 
ec deſtructive to theſe animalcules, as ſea- ſalt difiolved 
„ in water; for by this means they will foon burſt 
e aſunder; therefore let your corn be moiſtened 
4% with a jye, prepared with ſea- ſalt and quick - lime. 
« By this method 1 have never diſcovered, for Mes 
* corny yours paſt, any feavt in my wheat, when 

my neighbours have loſt ſometimes a third of their 
crop. Nothing has been found among the beſt 
«<< ceconomiſts in huſbandry better than this very 
** fimple remedy.—Sce vol. ii. p. 329. where the 
ſudject is treated more at large. | 
_ < Muſhrooms, when they cow old, eee 
puff. balls, and — (mucor) diſperſe all 
„round them a black duſt: if we examine this in 
good we ſhall find it conſiſts of glo- 
« bales, half pebioctd, full of final black panicks, 


This duſt I put into water, and put it in a 
<« warm place, where the globules immediately fwel- 
+ led up, and were converted into egg-ſhaped moving 

* animalcules. Theſe animalcules dart or ſwim ſwiftly 


2 to and fro in the water. The ſecond day ley ther they 
<< were under obſervation, I found that theſe maſſes 


began to be compoſed of a firmer texture, like 
** that of fu or muſhrooms. Muſhrooms, 
** when they begin to grow, dilcover themſelves by 

* whitiſh threads, or veins, which are commonly 
taken for their roots, but in reality they are no- 


thing but little tubes, (canales) in which the poly- 
| 4 N e pes 
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bes move, (motitantur) which a little afrer build 
up a large edifice. 

If you tear in pieces the ſubſtance of fungufſes, 
oy elecielly that Kind called ſpunk, which is prepared 
« and dried to catch fire like tinder, it appears to 
« conſiſt of minute tubes, (canales) interwoven and 

growing together like the fineft web : theſe minute 
tubes were the paſſages of the polypes while alive. 
But this is not a place to dwell longer on the ſub- 
« ject; to me it ſeems clearly, without any doubr, 
** thatall corals, funguſſes, lichens, and ſmut in corn, 

perhaps, all fermentations, have their | 
0 A pe- ſhaped bodies, which 1 do not yet ac- 
« knowledge for abfolute animals (animalibus decla- 
* ratis); but this may give me a further occaſion to 
6 examine more ſtrict iy into this abſtruſe part of na- 
e ture.” 


1 muſt now obſerve, that ie has been lately 


LETTER L. 


T n x new diſcovery, that the feeds of muſh- 
m_ wer ws > 5 corn 


7e and 


of nature, that it has not a little perplexed the lovers 
of natural hiſtory to account for ir. 


P — Tn lit. p. 5 30 to 533. in 
| 2 ' 
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In order to come at the truth of what has been 
aſſerted by the illuſtrious and learned author of this 
5 iments. On 


moderately warm, and Farenheit's thermometer 
at 60 degrees, I gathered two. muſhrooms of 
the common catable kind, with red gills; they 
were now full ripe and expanded: I pared off their 
gills, which were grown blackiſh, and put them 
into a glaſs, with as much new-river water as bare- 
ly covered them; I found, that after they had 
been there a few minutes, they tinged the water 
of a reddiſh colour: I examined a drop of this li- 
quor on a flip of glaſs, by the firſt magnifier of 
Wilſon's ſingle microicope, and plainly ſaw that it 
was full of the ſeeds of the muſhroom, which were 
of a globular form, and a ſemi-tranſparent reddiſh 
colour, with a dark ſpeck in each of them. I exa- 
mined another drop the next day, and found much 
the tame appearance. On the third day I perceived 
ſome little motion in them; but, on the fourth 
day, ſeveral of them began to move to and fro, 
and, as it were, turn round. From this view of 
them, I concluded that they were really animals ; 
but on the fourth and fifth days I perceived the 
water, ti.rough the ſame magnifier, to ſwarm with 
infinite numbers of very miaute animalcules of a 
tadpole, or rather of an cel ſhape, perfectly tranſ- 
parent, and moving in all directions with an ama- 
zing celerity : theie active little creatures, I could 
plainly ice, attacked the feeds of the muſhrooms 
on all fides, ſhoving them about to and fro, and 
turning them ſwiftly round. I likewiſe perceived, 
that many of the ſeeds of the muſhrooms united 


into little maſſes together, and diſcovered ſome 
minute little threads proceeding from them; but 
in the fame water there began to appear many oval- 
nag ed animalcules, of a larger fize, ſuch as are 

COM: 


ding what has 
of funguſſes belong 
and not to the animal kingdom; 


fF-balls; but I am 
all zo-ophites, ſuch as corals, &c. that 


Linnzus, is ſtrongly of 


not 


of 


mane, as well as ingenious, inveſ- 


had an opportunity of trying the 
tigator of nature. 


like plants, are real true animals, 


perfectly diſtinct beings from thoſe of the ve- 


ducti 1 a proper method deftroying them, 
appears to me an object well worthy the confidera- 


all the tribe 


lycoperda, or pu 


at preſent, that 


as 
of 
y in a fair light. 


That great philoſopher, 


yet 


c 


royed 
not 
the 
king 

perſons, 


accoun 


tion of every hu 


Rl 


E. 


J 


y's Inn, 
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meaſures. The truely- patriotic 


the ſteps taken by the moſt judicious ſociety 
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Arier VI. 


Direftions for the culture and management of hemp and 
flax. By the Society of Berne in Switzerland. 


To the Enzrors of the Rerosrrony. 


_ GENTLEMEN, 


WHATEVER relates to the. management of 
flax and hemp, deſerves the utmoſt attention of a 
trading nation. 22 anted ef wig 
theſe plants, hes excized, in many, © purkcic of hi 
fociety of Berne have 
— 2 — 
ſubject, in their very uſeful collection for the year 


2766, for which bene ee 
which I give to the public, well aſſured, that it may 


be of eſſential ſervice, if duly attended to. 
As Mr. Mills has given a tranſlation of M. Mar- 


candier's memoir on this ſubject, i in the fifth volume 


of his Syſtem of Huſbandry ; r 

Bri- 
tany, in the proſecution of M. Marcandier's experi- 
ments, I ſhall refer the reader to that work ; but can- 
not help lamenting the loſs which Europe has ſuſtained, 


| by that exneltient fociery's s being involved in the miſ- 


forrunes of their province: for as there is not an 
which ſet out on fo rational and well-f 

a plan, their labours muſt have been produftive of 

benefit to mankind. 

In the memoirs referred to, it is directed, chat 

the foil ſhould be brought to a very fine tilth, by ſe- 


* Memoires et Obſervations recucillies par la Societe CEcono- 
mays 6s Jevacy, 1765. 
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veral ploughings ; and that it be well manured, fo as 


to be ready for ſowing hemp-ſeed by the end of 


April, or the beginning of May. 


The ſeed ſhould be of the laſt year's growth; 


heavy, and of a colour: it ſhould be fown 
thicker than wheat, becauſe each grain yields but 
one ſtem, without tillering, as wheat does. The feed 
ſhould be fown when the earth is dry, becauſe it will 
ſtick to the damp mould, and not be buried equally, 
nor deep enough. 
One of the authors declares, that he has uſed the 


following ſteep to great advantage. The ſeaſon being 


favourable for ſowing, I put into a tub a baſket full 
of ſheep's dung, broken in a ſufficient quantity of 
rain- water. I diſſolve, in a pail of water, two pounds 
of ſalt-petre, an equal quantity of quick lime, five 
pounds of aſhes, and five or fix. quarts of blood from 
the ſhambles. Theſe ingredients being diffolved and 
well mixed, I throw them into the tub; into which 
I then put as much feed as will be ſufficient to fow 
forty thouſand ſquare feet of land. The whole is 
ſtirred, from time to time, for twelve hours. The 
water is then drawn off; and the feed being taken 
out, is ſtrewed with aſhes or lime in der, and 
ſown; the ſower having the wind in his back, 


the lime be not blown into his eyes, and the g 1 


is then harrowed, till it is quite fine. 
When the ſeed is to be ſaved for ſowing next 
year, the hemp muſt ſtand till the ſeed is quite ripe. 
It is then pulled, and tied in handfuls, which ſhould 
be placed in the form of a 
driven in the carth, to which two ſticks are faſtened 
acroſs, to ſteady the bundles of hemp: the whole 
may be covered with ftraw, to ſecure the heads from 


rain. Let the hemp ftand thus for ten or twelve 


days; during which time, the feed will ripen more 
perfectly; and the heads being dry, the feed will be 
detached from them more eaſily. 


pyramid, round a pole 


Hemp. 


I 


be 


Z 
L 


T 
54 
16 


85 


is laid i 

up to near t ciſtern, which is then filled 
with water. covered with ſtones ſhould be 
laid on the 


T 


too high a degree. 
of the water may be drawn off, and 
The ſteeping is continued with 
the hemp is tly watered, 
eaſily 


21 


1 
1 


| 


One propoſes, that as ſoon as the hemp is waſhed 
clean, it be laid on a ſtrong folid plank two feet high, 
and beat along its whole length with a beetle fix in- 
ches wide, two in thickneſs, and three feet in length; 
then waſhed again: and this alternate waſhing and 
beating is to be continued till the hemp no longer 


ſtains the water. It ſhould then be ſpread on graſs 


for a fortnight, keeping it conſtantly wet, as is done 
to linen when bleaching, and turning it every other 
day. 
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day. During this fortnight of bleaching, the hemp 
ſhould be twice waſhed and beat. It ſhould then be 
dried, and rolied on anuther ſtrong plank, the ſur- 
face of which has equally large grooves running acroſs 
it from end to end, by a roller, whole grooves anſwer 
exactly to thoſe in the plank. The bemp being 
bruiſed between theſe inſtruments, is ſhaken, that any 
remaining pieces of the ſtems, or duſt, may fall of. 
The bemp ſhould then be waſhed in a ſolution of 
foap and aſhes, and, whillt wet, be wrapped in a 
cloth, and put into an oven after the bread is taken 
out, and leit there till the oven is cold, when it 
ſhould be taken out again, waſhed, beat, and dried; 
and when dried, i: ſhould be ſcutched. 

Another perion recommends the following method. 
After the hemp has been waſhed very clean, he ties 
it flightly in ſmall bundles, puts it in a ciſtern, and 
pours upon it warm water, in which it is ſteeped for 
three, four, or five days, until the hemp is ſufficiently 
frecd of that glutinous ſubſtance which connects the 

filaments together. If freſh warm water is put to it 
every day, it is ſo much the better. The hemp is 
next wained and beaten as before directed, and theſe 
Operations are continued till it ceaſes to ſtain the wa- 
ter. Soap and pot- aſn may be made uſe of in the 
ſteeping, as they help to ſeparate theſe glutinous par- 
ticlesꝰ: for, on the —— of that ſubſtance, depends 
the eaſy ſeparation and fineneſs of the fibres of hemp: 
yer great care mult be taken, that the ſtecping be not 
continue o long as to weaken the fibres, and that 
- am a. and unravelled as pot- 
c. 

The following ſteep is recommended for the pur- 
pole of Hoſening this glutinous ſubſtance. T'wo 
days before it is to be made uſe of, pour twenty-five 

gallons of water on three pecks or a buthel of wheat 


gee reaſons aſſigned age int this practice in the Mu/eum 
Rufticimy in a letter on bleac ching. 
bran, 
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bran, ſtirring them well together. Diſſolve two or 
three pounds of leavened paſte in a pail of warm wa- 
ter, and add it to the former mixture, ſtirring the 
whole well together. The tub thould ſtand in a mo- 
derately warm air, and be covered with blankets, 
ſupported by rods laid acroſs it. This mixture ſhould 
be ſtirred two or three times a day, and on the third 
day it ſhould ſtand to fettle, that the clear may be 
poured off, and put to the hemp before laid in a vet- 
ſe] proper for containing both. 

The hemp is to remain in this liquor for five or fix 
days, drawing off by a cock four pailtuls every day, 
which are to be kept in a ſeparate tub. On the fourth 
day of this operation, diſſolve two pounds of good 
pot-aſh in a pail of warra water. Mix this ſolution 
with the liquor before drawn off, and pour it on the 
hemp, continuing for two days longer thus to draw 
off fome pails twice a day, and to return them again 
on the hemp. On the ſixth or ſeventh day, better if 
fair, draw off all the liquor, and having a tub of 
warm water, in which a pound of ſoap has been diſ- 
ſolved, wafh and rub the handfuls of hemp well in 
it, after they have been ſteeped in it for half an hour: 
then waſh them well in a clear running ſtream, beat- 
ing and rubbing them till they no longer ſtain the 
water. The hemp being thus well cleaned, ſhould 
be ſpread very thin in the fun, in a place free from 
duſt ; for the quicker it is dried, the whiter it will be. 
When perfectly dry, it may be again run over on the 
grooved plank, with the fluted roller“, and then 

ſeutched. The ſcutching is now performed in much 
Jeſs time than heretofore, and the hemp is free from 
that duſt which uſed to be fo huriful to the health of 
the workmen. The hemp will now feel ſoft, and be 
of a fine pearl colour. 


* Two fluted rollers, ſuch as are uſed in the flax mills, might 
probably execute this operation with more eaſe, 


The 
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The method of heckling is ſo generally known, 
that it is needleſs to give particular directions for the 
execution of it: 1 ſhall only obſerve, that force 
ſhould never be uſed ; for frequently ſtriking the hemp 
upon the heckle, will at length cilencangle the fibres. 
The hemp thus prepared, may be he to almoſt 
any degree of fineneſs that flax can. The heckle 
will leave the fibres ſoft, yet ſtrong, and of a whitiſh 
colour. 

Even the tow of hemp thus prepared, will be of 
conſiderable value. What is ſeparated from it in 
ſcutching, which uſed formerly to be thrown away as 
_ uſeleſs, ſhould now be heckled, and the longeſt fibres 

of it may be ſpun to very good purpoſe. What re- 
mains after the heckle, may be ſent to the paper 
mill ; for it may be very profitably employed in mak- 
paper. I beg to oblerve here by the bye, that 
here are many fibrous weeds, which, being prepared 
by a 12 degree of 22 and ſubſequent 


== ug 

is pu 

from this hemp by the heckles, 
is of great uſe, being itſelf heckled as long as the 


is ſpun into thread; but as its fibres are not fo ſtrong 
as thoſe of the hemp, it is adviſeable to give er 
ſubſtance to the thread. It will then make ſtrong, 
ſoft, and cloth. Even what remains after all 

longer fibres have been taken out by the heckles, 
again waſhed and beaten; and being well 


k A 
coarſe ſtuffs. The refule of the tow of flax 
in this manner, may be alſo pur to the above uſes, 


or it may be made into very good wadding. 
K 2 Inſtead 


account in | 
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Inſtead of putting che hemp or flax upon a diſtaff, it 
ſhould be ws at full length on a comb, tuch as the pe- 
ruke-makers uſe for their hair, and, af er their manner, 
be covered with a bruſh of hog's briſtles. The comb 
ſhould be on a foot, which can be raiſed or 
lowered, and kept ſteady with a ſcrew at the defired 
height, in the Ton manner as the peruke-maker's 
block is. The bruſh ſhould be tied to the comb, by 


which means each fibre of the may be drawn 
out. without diſplacing the reſt. Every fibre being in 
this manner ſpun at full the thread will be 


ſmooth, even, and much ſtronger, than when the 
fibres come into the thread double, or in any direction 
than the ſtraight, 

The hemp, or flax, thus prepared, having been 
freed of every particle which muſt have been carried 
off in bleaching, retains its full ſtrength in the thread, 
and therefore in the cloth, which, like the thread, 
will be ſmooth and even. As this cloth loſes little of 
its ſubſtance in bleaching, it comes into uſe with every 
advantage; and it will now be found, that the labour 
and time beſtowed in dreſſing the hemp, or flax, was 
not loſt : for cloth made and bleached in the uſual 
manner, will appear as if half worn, when compared to 
this cloth, and the latter will be of double the ſer- 
VICE. 


The horſe-cheſnut has hitherto been cultivated only 
for its ſhade, beauty in ſpring, and ſpeedy — 
In Turkey, the nuts are given to horſes afflicted with 
2 a ſhortneſs of breath; and hence the tree has us 
name. Late experience has taught us, that the nuts 
are very efficacious in whitening hemp, flax, or cloth, 
and the tree is on this account more worthy, of culti- 


vation. A fol that is rather moit than dy agrees 


beſt with it, and it is eaſily propagated by the nuts. 


Cattle and ſheep are fond of the leaves of the horſe- 
cheſnut, and they are found to be good nouriſhment 
for them. If boiling water is poured upon the nuts 
to 
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to take off their bitterneſs, they become excellent 
food for fattening hogs and fowls. They may alſo be 
made into ſtarch. | 
When the nuts are uſed for whitening 4 or 
flax before they are ſcutched, or thread before 
wove, they ſhould be raſped into water, in which 
the raſpings are to remain for twelve hours, ſtirring 
the liquor frequently. Ir is then to ſettle for a quarter 
of an hour, when the white liquor, reſembling a ſo- 
lution of ſoap, and frothing like it, is poured off. 
If the nuts are to be made ule of in a large quantity, 
they muſt be broken into a paſte, or dried and ground 
in a mill. In either way they readily diffolve in wa- 
ter, and communicate to it their ſaponaceous quality. 
Twenty middling cheſnuts are ſufficient for fix quarts 
of water, which, when uſed, muſt be made fo warm, 
that the hand can ſcarcely bear it. What ſettles to 
the bottom is very good food for fowls, being mixed 
with bran. . 
This liquor is alſo of ſingular advantage in the 
firſt ſcouring of filk ; for it will not only brighten its 
colour, but it will fit it the better to receive any other 
colour. If the cocoons were put into this liquor 
when the filk is reeled off, we ſhould have much leſs 
of it yellow. 
Mr. Hoffman recommends, as a which has 
been lately found very effectual, to put wa hemp, 
or cloth, between layers of clay, on which ſome falr 
is ſtrewed, and the whole to be boiled for ſome hours 
in water. The materials are then waſhed clean; and 
ted. Itis probable that the clay 


the operation is repea 
ſhould approach to the nature of fuller's earth. 


London, Aug. 19 To 
1708 


Curious 
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Curious obſervations on the weather, and the uſe of the 
barometer, when applied to improvements in agri- 
_ culture. 


ARTICLE VII. 
On TBZ Werartrrs, &c. 


Tux many advantages ariſing to the induſtrious 
farmer from a fore-knowledge of the c of the 
weather, and the example ſet us by the ancient 
writers on huſbandry, are ſufficient inducements 
for endeavouring to draw the attention of huſband- 
men to obſervations, which muſt be highly uſeful to 

It might have been expected, that as ſuch great 
Z nts have been made in natural enquiries 
during the two laſt centuries, a more accurate account 
of weather might have been attained : yet the earlieft 
writers on huſb ſeem to have eſtabliſhed more 
certain ics of the changes of the weather, 
| peculiar to their climates, than any have done for 
ours; though it may be preſumed, that the opera- 
tions of nature are ſet in a much clearer light to us, 
c 

ras. 
| The ancients, obſerving that the weather of each 
ſeaſon ſet in nearly at a ſtated time, imputed the 
ties of the weather to the influence of ſome ſtar 
which happened then to riſe or ſet. In after-times, 
monks and deſigning prieſts, being willing to pro- 
cure every merit to their ſaints, transferred the ſup- 


poſed influence of the ſtars, to the faint whoſe com- 
memoration happened near the ſame time. hay 4 
erns, 
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derns, being ſenſible that the inconceivable diſtance 
of the fixed ſtars, and the ſmallneſs of our neareſt 
planets, mult render their influence on our atmo- 
ſphere of no effect, and having little faith in faints, 
have, perhaps injudiciouſiy, rejected the obſervations 
of the ancients, without duely conſidering, that the 
facts might have been diſcovered firſt ; and the ſtars 
and faints only called in, to account for thele facts. 
The ancients indeed acted more rat: , than the 
monks, in not fixing the changes to a day, but only 
to ſtated times of the year, as appears from Columella 
and Pliny. 

As ſome of the planets, eſ venus and 
Mars, are obſerved to diſturb the motion of the 
moon, and as the moon acts ſo powerfully on the 


tides, it has been thought probable by ſome moderns, 


that the moon and planets, together with the ſun, 


might be. the cauſes of the moſt conſiderable changes 
more 


in our atmoſphere, while others, with 
reaſon, ſeek for theſe cauſes in the earth itſelf. In all 
doubtful matters, in which experiments or obſerva- 
tions can be called in to our aid, experiments or ob- 
ſervations ſhould decide the queſtion. Accurate jour- 
nals of the weather ſeem to be here the 

vouchers; but even theſe are at preſent rather in diſ- 
grace with modern philoſophers, who, finding that 
they cannot trace out the cauies of the changes in the 
height of the barometer, an inſtrument which they 
can have conſtantly under their eyes in their cloſets, 


thence too haſtily conclude, that no uſeful inferences 


can be drawn from obſervations on the weather: 
however, Mr. Claridge, who in the year 1744 pub- 
liſhed The Shepherd of Banbury's Rules to judge of the 
Changes of the Weather, was of a ve 
nion, when he expreſſes himſelf as follows: 


The ſhepherd, whole ſole buſineſs it is to obſerve 

* what has a reference to the flock under his care; 
* who ſpends all his days, and many of his nights, 
. | 7 66 in 


ry different opt- 
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jn the open air, and under the wide - ſpread canopy 
<« of heaven; is obliged to take particular notice of 
< the alterations of the weather: and when he comes 
<« to take pleaſure in making fuch obſervations, it is 
amazing how great a progrets he wakes in them; 
and te how great a certeinty he arrives, by mere 
« dint cf comparing figns and events, and by cor- 
< recting one remark by another. Every thing, in 
* time, becomes to him a ſort of weathergage. The 
t ſan, the moon, the ſtars, the clouds, the winds, 
“ the trees, the flowers, and almoſt all vegetables 
„ and animals, with which he is acquainted, all theſe 
& become, to ſuch a perſon, infiruments of real 
4 knowledge.” What Mr. Claridge fays of the 
ſhepherd, may, with nearly equal rraſon, be {aid of 
the farmer. 
_ The lighteſt obſervation will convince every man, 
that each year, and the various ſeaſon f. the year, 
have a peculiar character, as to rain, drought, hear, 
cold, & g. and as the quality of the fealons as a 
moſt ſenſible effect on the productions of the earth, 
it is evident, that it muſt be of the greateſt advan- 
tage to the farmer to force the changes that may be 
expected; becauſe he can thereby regulate his labours 
accordingly. 5 
- When the character of the ſeaſon is once aſcer- 
tained, the recurns of rain, or fair weather, may be 
judged of with ſome degree of certainty in ſome 
years, and but ſcarcely gueſſed at in others, by means 
of the barometer; for in general we may expect, 
that when the mercury riſes high, a few days of fair 
weather will follow. If the mercury falls again in 
two or three days, but ſoon riſes high, without much 
rain, we may expect fair weather for ſeveral days; 
and in this caſe, the cleareſt days are after the mer- 
cury begins to fall. In the ſame manner, if the mer- 
cury falls very low, with much rain; riſes ſoon, but 
falls again in a day or two, with rain; a 2 
| 3 


| 
| 


opi- 
| nion is favoured by che obſervations of miners, who 


out above, — Ni for inſtance, at this 


ginning 
late 
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be 


74 
muſt 


ſought for in the earth. This 


ied fo pores 


1 whether it will be early or late, 


ſevere, or mild. Linnæus has, in the ſame manner, 


growing 
tives of the climate ; for that ſuch, by their extly or 
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were, tha every poſſible light may be caſt 0n_theſ 
AT mn foreſee what uſeful diſcoveries may oc- 
cur, by means of continued obſervations and com- 
munications of this kind. The race is not always to 


ery heavy thunder-ftorms happen, without ſenſibly affecting 
barometer ; and in thi 2 far 
\ is attended with a fall of the 
its effect is much more extenſive. And here I m 


obſervation which I have often ſeen verified, viz. that when the 
quickſfilver falls very low, the weather continuing mild and the 
wind moderate, a violent ſtorm s at that time, in 


ſome 
diſtant place: this accounts for a falſe prognoſtic, that the baro- 
meter has been often unjuſtly charged with, fu 


"ne 


235 
4. 5 


OSZ VAT OR. 


occur to the countryman, uninformed 
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7s 
ful hints waoy 


work like 
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The Repoſitory. 


5 AzTicus VI. 
A comparative view of the policy of England and France 
in matters relative to Agriculture and Manufactures. 


To the Epitoxs of the RErostronr. | 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tux favourable reception you was pleaſed to- 
give my former letter, encourages me to continue. 
wy, remarks on different ſubjects. * A 

ational prejudices ſhould, if poſſible, got ; 
better of, more in matters of eſſential ad- 
vantage to the nation: and this is perhaps in no way 
ſo ealily and fo effectually done, as in a periodical 

yours, in which every ſubject may be treat- 

ed of, and examined with candor and j nt. 
Firſt then, of machinery, which, leflening the num- 
per of kinds, is of gprar avenge is wan | 
ſe, being leſs ve, the manufactures come 


— marker and if they are exported, the 


a gainer in proportion to the experce 


— * that they 


M deprive 


; 


4 
F 
F 


FR 
'F 


this. They are p. a 


man increaſe, or are carried on with 

there will always be a demand for hands. We have 
a temarkable inſtance of this truth in Holland; where, 
though the labour of 40,000 people is faid to be 
done by machines, yet none are idle, nor in want of 
employ. Birmingham is alſo an inſtance how 
induſtry and ingenuity draw men 
more work is done there, and in that neig 
y machines, than in all En 
the hardware way; yet we 


Cy 


H 


; 


0 


: 


the moſt exception- 
able of any to be admitted into a man 

country, becauſe they are ſeldom known to ſet their 
hands to any kind of labour. If this prejudice was 
eſtrained to the lower claſs. of people, it mi 


general 


place even among 
of a more liberal education. There is a | 


z and though 


14 


| 
| 


14 


and our filk, but yeſterday, to the French. Theſe 


as import 


emigran 
ſhould be to its inhabitants the moſt convincing ar- 


rerritory 
land, into which a free admiſſion is given to all ſtran- 
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complaint of a want of hands in all kinds of buſineſs, 
and yet there is the utmoſt diflike to the ſpee- 
dieſt and eaſieſt remedy, viz. the admiſſion of ſtran- 


OR. cociutics is the ataie venetacdles- ao-our 
anceſtors were themſelves, very lately, ſtrangers here. 
re ane 
now in England; for there are not many families who 
can trace their original A 
tors. The inhabitants of the trading and manufac- 
turing towns, are the of much later mi- 
Our woollen manufacture we owe to the 


grations. 
Flemings; our linen to the Dutch and Germans; 


conſiderations * in reaſon, open 
a kind reception 

health, integrity, and the 
any uſeful art or ſcience. The preſen 


ts of almoſt every nation under the ſun, 


yes 1 judice. 

How quickly has the population —— 
"= 9 
ception of all ! Rome owed the conqueſt of 
the world to the wiſe conduct of i into her 


| con fuck moſt of the Tinlien fic: and Hilhos 


owes, at this time, the inconceivable quantity of la- 
bour done in fo ſmall a fpot, to the welcome and 
protection which ſhe affords to induſtry. That ableſt 
of ſtateſmen, Sully, ated nobly above all little pre- 
judices, when, in order to ſupply the loſs of people 
which France had ſuſtained during a long civil war, he 


in any country in Europe, except in Hol- 
M 2 | gers. 
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gers. What would become of Geneva, if her gates 
were not to the French ? 


The legiſlature muſt ſpeedily turn their attention to 


the population of this country: otherwiſe the preſent 
cuſtom of enlarging farms, and the neceſſity the 
country pariſhes are under of preventing marriages, 
in order to avoid the expence of a number of poor, 


will unpeople us: for it is certain that few, very few, 


manufacturing towns maintain themſelves 1 in inhabi- 
tants. | 


We act upon a principle very different from what 
the Romans did; tor even our law puts rather a re- 
privileges to as moſes; and to theſe in pro- 
portion to the number of their children. The fathers 


the theatres, had every precedency in the ſenate, and 

in offices, and had a claim to magiſtracy of a year, 

for every child, before the age appointed by law. 
The g effects of attention to 


abounded in people, notwithſtanding the colonies 


they ſent forth, and the numbers that fell in foreign 


or domeſtic wars. 


The Dutch wiſcly encourage marriage among their 
people, and the happy effects of it appear, in that a 
child is born there in the ion of one to twenty- 


three of all the inhabitants; whereas in England, it is 
only as one to twenty-nine; though in beathines of 
ſituation the advantage is greatly on our fide. This 


zs an evident demonſtration that there is ſomething 
wrong 


in our conſtitution. 
* It is an undoubted truth,” ſays an ingenious 
LID in the Memoirs of the Society of Berne 
the year 1765, that there is not a country in 
6 Evpe, Holland excepted, which could not main- 
*< tain a much vr tes of i. Every 


„ perſons. 


« Switzer- 


of the moſt numerous families had the beſt ſeats at 


very manifeſt in the little ſtates of Greece, hich 


1 
| 

| 

| 

| 


| 
[ 


_ « Switzerland is pretty well 


n inqu 
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peopled when 
« with other nations, and yet I am well aſſured that 


44 jr would maintain double the number at leaft, if 
4 all the waſte lands were improved, all the marſhes 


« drained, the land cleared of Fthrubs or ſtinted trees, 
« the foreſts, deſerving that name, duly attended 
« to, and if mines of coal and turf were fought for. 
« Theſe are conqueſts truly worthy of a wife and 
% humane people. Spain and Portugal have not ten 
« millions of inhabitants, and might have forty. 
« There are eighteen millions in France, when there 
«© might be double. In Britain and Ireland there 
* might be twenty millions, and there are not above 


| : halt. Italy would maintain fifreen millions, and 


© there are now ſcarcely ten. nend of twenty or 
« twenty-four millions, Ruſſia would an 
« hundred millions; and Poland and Lithuania forty, 
« where there are not more than fix.” 


Political opinions become ſometimes fo eftabliſhed 


by time, that we ſeldom judge with ſufficient impar- 


tiality of the principles on which they are founded. 
2 at this time in 


This is a meaſure 2 


ing country, becauſe it puts every nation on a more 


equal footing in the price of labour. And it becomes 
the more neceſſary to us, where the price of labour 
is fo greatly riſen, that, from this cauſe alone, if not 
ſpeedily remedied, our manufactures muſt go at fo 


M 3 high 
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high a price to foreign markets, that all nations muſt 
underſell us: yet our landholders oppoſe it, becaule, 
1 


article? If the fact was related to a ſtranger, he 

would undoubtedly think, that the Iriſh | 

had made a law, prohibiting the 

cattle to Britain : F 

told, that the Britiſh parhament had, in their great TY 
policy, thus taxed their own people? 


"Thar clecoels-bghred miniſter, Sully, procured ww — 1 + 
France a free of corn, and by this means 
aw ng bc ery fees oa 


TY 


9 
ſpects clear ſighted as 


ures, render England pecuharly fitted for our flocks 


| warmer and more conſtant — as I mentioned 


manfactures into both ki 
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for wheat, and the price became lower than 
D. without that great variation which was fre- 


only 63 
22 . 
— mm 
* ge * ; 
ke pace wrong — 33 22 
—— This is 
perhaps in nothing more — oy Wh he 
emulation among the nations of Europe, to intro- 
Guns mw can; ay kind of manufacture. Whereas 
has ordered i b. that moſt every nation 
fome which fits it for par- 
ticular obj The mild temperate air which we 
enjoy, and the almoſt conſtant verdure of our paſ- 


land 
for 

and 
and 


of ſheep, which are an inexhauſtible mine for this 


country : and therefore I cannot help calling it a falſe 


we do to 


as unwife- 
pique fees 
great ſhare in the incroduRtions of theſe 


The manufactures of wool are, in 8 
preferable to thoſe of ſilk, becauſe the riches which, 


| the ſheep return to the earth in manure, and to men 


in food, are in themſelves great advantages. It was 
on this footing that the judicious Sully oppoſed the 
r into France. He alſo 


* 
would 


in dis time, [nd that the diliifes 
— are chiefly reared, are often 
-. bread, as well as men; wiſe men no 
longer blame him. France has ſome millions of ma- 
nufacturers in filk, but ſhe has at the ſame time loſt 
_ CC I. | 
calculated, that-two millions of far- 
r millions; 
millions of manufacturers can produce 
ä millions by thew labours. - The 
-worms is fit only for countries where 


parts 
| Africa; or where many people arc ſecluded — 
public life, as in monaſteries. 

Our great plenty of fuel in England us a 
TT 1 may ge wie 
nufacture of hardware, which is now become, if I may 
uſe the expreſſion, the filver mine of this country. 
Should we then diſpute with France their ſuperior ſkill 
in the making of gold lace, or thread of gold, ſo much 
uſed in their fine ſtuffs ? There is, beſides, ſomething 
in the moiſture of our air, by which lace is tarniſhed 
ſooner here than it is in France; and it is therefore lefs 
gm PR TEE 
In the late political writings in France, 
the exportation of corn, it has been much icboed 
whether they ſhould imitate us in our act of naviga- 
tion; and, with a ſeemingly ſuperior ſtrength of ar- 

gument, they concluded, that it was moſt adviſeable 
to leaye all nations at liberty to carry in and fetch 


away 
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away what they pleaſed. And, however ſpecious the 
arguments in ſupport of our act of navigation may be, 
the French look upon it as a monopoly, the like to which 
vould put it in the power of their own feamen to tax 
commerce at pleaſure, by demanding high freights, 
to the great detriment of their manufactures, whoſe 
products would thereby go tomarket at ſo much advan- 
ced price. A ſmall additional freight makes a confider- 
able difference in corn, it being fo bulky a commodny. 
I ſhall conclude this letter with hinting to my 
countrymen, that the late political writings in France 
have already conſiderable advantages to that 
kingdom. E xportation and importation of every ar- 
ticle of proviſions are eſtabliſhed. It is now recom» 
mended from the throne, that long leaſes be 
inſtead of the nine years which leaſes could not for- 
merly exceed. Marſhes which have been drained, and 
grounds which before lay waſte, but are now brought 
into culture, are exempted from taxes for a certain 
number of years; and fo public-fpirited are the clergy 
of Britany, that they have exempted ſuch lands from 
tythe for the ſame number of years. The ſocieties 
in every province are indefatigable in pointing out 
every article of public utility ; whence many advan- 
tages have ariſen, and muſt ariſe. Their writings 
have ſhewn the ruinous of the pre- 
fent arbitrary manner of collecting the taille; and 
have laid down judicious plans, by the execution of 
which both people and government will be great 
gainers. If this is ever carried into practi i 
culture there will be on fo good a footing, that it muſt 


London, 
Sept. 10, 1768. 215; 12 | | 
The Editors are much obliged to 8. 8. for this valuable 


piece, and hope the many important hints he has communi 
will be duly attended by 12 . communicated 


t friends of this country. 
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AzTicrtz IX. 


A MzmMorz on the CurTurxs of Mapper. 


Ab to the Society of Berne in Switzerland. By M. 
T'SCHIFFELY, Secretary to the Supreme Conſitory. 


 GrnTLEMEN, 
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become the objects of the molt intelligent, of the 
moſt enterpriſing, and of the richeſt dmen. 

If our anceſtors, who lived in thick forefts and 
and what their flocks yielded, bad continued to hve in 
the ſame manner; if contentment, that bar to induſtry, 


It is in the hope of this defirable change i cli 
mate, that I have attempted the culture of madder, 
an article hitherto unknown, or unſucceſsfully under- 
taken in our country. This, Gentlemen, is an object 
well worthy of your attention, as it is a matter indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary in dying, and as we generally im- 
3 | Port 
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eight hundred quintals of it yearly into Switzer- 
Pad E as conſiderations induce me to lay before 
. 
Brought up in the country, and led by the ſtrongeſt 
inclination to whatever ains to rural affairs, 
I have been long convinced, by the peruſal of books, 
how ble the culture of madder is: and yet I 
faw plainly, that they who have written about it were 
either ignorant, or concealed the truth. Allis myſtery, 
or contradiction with them. I was well affured, that, 
fromthe ſcorching hear of Indoſtan, tothe cold of Swe- 
den, madder was ſucceſsfully cultivated. This decided 
with me the with: to Switzerland. 
M. Hellot had deſcrĩibed the plant, and 
M. Du Hamel had given the method of cultivating it; 
but at the fame time he diſco me from at- 

tempting what muſt be attended with fo great 
in the means of drying and grinding it. I never 
l 
as it is taken freſh out of the earth. This important 
was reſerved for M. DamBourney, a mer- 
chant a Ronen. You know, Gentlemen, with what 
generoſity he publiſhed his diſcovery, as ſoon as he 
had aſcertained the certainty of it. Vow know with 


pe 

In the year 1763, | endeavoured to procure plants 
fn cies, oy, uy Bt 
ed a parcel of roots from Flanders ; and 
came by the poſt, all died by the way. The b 
misfortune befel a parcel from Allace. Not one 
plant of either ſurvived. 

Mr. Oth of Zuric, your worthy * Grows 
me with the only plant he had. I divided it into two 
parts. Wich one I tried its effect in dying, and it 

anſwered 


| In five weeks more, | began 
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anſwered my expectations, for it gave a moſt beauti- 
ful colour. "The other half furniſhed five or fix ſets, 
which I planted in my garden; and they throve fo 
well, thar, in the autumn of the fame year, I had 
ts ſufficient to fill a ſpot about two fathoms in 
n= P but in ſpring I repented of my haſte. Moſt 
of theſe young plants failed, though they were put 
into an excellent foil. Our cold and rainy autumns 
are not favourable to the ſtriking of freſh roots; and 
the ſeverity of the winter afterwards deftroyed moſt of 
theſe plants, which had taken but little or no root. 
In the ſame ſpring, Capt. Ernſt, of Monthillier, 
gave me a thouſand ſets, which I immediately plant- 
ed in a rich foil mixed with ſome fand, twize dug with 


a ſpade to the depth of two feet, and well dunged. 


The ſets were planted in double rows, the plants two 


feet diſtant from one another every way; and I left a dif- 
tance of three feet between the double rows, in order 
to ſecure room and earth ſufficient for laying down 
the branches. Never did plants make ftronger ſhoots. 


They were planted in the beginning of May, and by 


fifteen inches long, in the beds on each fide, and co- 
vered them to near their extremities with about two 


inches deep of fine mould taken out of the intervals. 

again the ſame operati- 
ons, and repeated them about the end of Auguſt; a cir- 
cumſtance which, as M. Du Hamel obſerves, ſcarcely 
ever happens. This work requires a good deal of at- 
tention, left the branches, i in themſelves very brittle, 
be broken; and, as it muſt go on flowly, it is very 
expenſive : but where a number of ſets are wanted, 
it muſt be done. When the plants are reared for the 
fake of their roots, the laying of the branches is ſo far 


from being neceſſary, chat it is hurtful; for is prevents 
he RES: 


In the autumn of the ſame year, I prepared another 
ſpot of ground, 0 plants 
which 


the ſixteenth of June I laid the branches, then about 
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they have one third of the roots for their reward; 
to myſelt the other two thirds, with all the 
off ſers. I allow them to tow onions or dwarf beans 
berween the rows during the firſt ſummer, reſerving 
half that crop alſo to myſelf. I moreover intend to 
have three arpents more taken care of next ſummer 


by my domeſtic fervants. 


Lig intend, next fummer, wo-cukivne the madder in 
beds with the plough, as directed by M. Du Hamel“. 
I think thar method of culture peculiarly proper for 
this. plant, and the ſaving of the expence of hoeing will 


very confiderable. Without bringing the — 


culti vating madder at fixteen Louis d' ors the arpent, 

and the profit, one with another, at -five 
or forty Louis d'ors : andit is fo far from impoveriſh- 

rr wheat, 

== 3 — — * without 

any du 

Os — to M. Dan 


S con- 


jecture, that we ſhould find madder, of a good qua- 
82 in Switzerland. The celebrated 


ly, 


th 


* has ſent me ſome 4 M. de 


in his pa- 
ſome from 


oe ths deb 
but in vain, endeavoured to root it 
ſeed, which fell from the wall into 
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they are from ſeven to ten inches in 


When 
the lower end is red, and, if I may be allowed the 


expreſſion, bearded, the ſets are good otherwife they 
ſhould be thrown away. 


Conſtantly leave two or three branches growing 
N Plant, in order to keep up a circulati- 
en 


The mother · plant whoſe branches were laid 
| tows the former year generally gives the greateſt 
number of off-ſets the next, but much leſs of the 
colouring roots. It is not therefore adviſeable ever 
to lay down the ſhoots, but when a new plantation 
is wanted. 

9. A mother plant whoſe branches have never 
been laid down, yields generally from twelve to fit. 
tern ſets during the months of May and June. 

Sn 
15 beſt to do it in ht, in putting 
them one b 17 N 
or moſs, and, if neceſſary, they may be watered morn- 
ing and evening without difplacing them. 
| 11. If poſſible, chooſe a rainy 1222 
the madder; and, if it is to wait for it, lay 
the ſets in a cool vault: but if the ſeaſon is favour- 


the more they will take freſh root. 
12. n plant the ſets, draw by a line a 
furrow of about four inches in depth, in which the 
plants are laid a little inclined "bs aw So 
at the diſtance of fix inches from one another, while 
ö over them 
the earth thrown out of the furrow wits le oe 
otherwiſe, io 25't0 leave out of the earth only the laſt 
leaves, which form the head of the plant; and with 
the back of the rake, or rather with the foot, let him 
preſs the earth to the ſets, which will cauſe them to 
take root the better. The fecond furrow may be 
alata hanna; +» 


firſt; 


able, A. A Tre freſher the ſets are, 
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firſt; for the madder muſt have room in order te 
produce a quantity of good roots. The third furrow 
may be at the diſtance of twenty inches from the ſe- 
cond; and the fourth at fix inches from the former; 
and fo en through the whole field. 

13. In order that the ground may turn to ſome 
account the firſt year, the alternate rows may be 
planted with low growing plants, ſuch as onions, dwarf 
&c. The culture of theſe being the ſame as that 
of the madder, they will thrive very well; and being 
taken off at the end of the ſummer, the ground will 
be left entirely 
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ter the root * 1 . 
two ſucceſſive crops of v valuable 
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ja quality to what we import from Holland. 
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Os the Uilty of « gurl frog of the rf fete of 


To the EprTors. 


GanTLENEN, 
Tun Six Weeks Towr the 
counties of England and Wales is one 

ſeful v3 dor i cn 
ture that I have ever met with. It is written by the 
author of the Farmer's Letters. Who he is, is 
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They ſhould examine into, and lay before the pub- 
c, an account of the nature of the foil in the different 
parts of cach county; take drawings of the ſeveral 
11 ts now in uſe over the kingdom, both the 
old and thoſe of modern invention; particulariy de- 
ſeribe the uſe of each, point out their advantages and 
defects, and of thoſe in particular that are uſed in 


ber appear 
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lize the reign of George the Thard, than his patroniz- 
ing this great and valuable undertaking, 

Eu hanger tor fee * Lond 
huſban practiſed throu IS KI not 
pot; pray cultivated, but alſo now unculti- 
vated lands; we need no longer ſtand in fear of any 
of our neighbours : on the contrary, we cer- 
tainly become the greateſt people in Europe, and rhe 
granary to all. 

France had once a miniſter who would bn hhve 
catched my flying thoughts. I would we had ſuch an 
one at this time! That man turned his chief at- 
tention to agriculture : he looked upon it, to the na- 
tion, as the foundation of its power; the ſupport of 
its grandeur; and the true ſource of the people's hap- 
pineſs. 

He ſtated the value of the provinces in proporti- 
on to the plenty which each yielded, and he prefer- 
red ſuch riches to conqueſt, which creates reſentment 
1 Plenty, faid he, renders neighbouring 
t on us, ſince we can refuſt or 
a 2 their wants. The p of 
u the earth cannot be carried off, bur to the profit t of 
« the owner, in the way of trade: but arts and ma- 
« nufactures may, with the artiſt and manufac- 
e turer, be carried to any other country in the 
„ world.” 

The knowledge of the ceconomical of 
a kingdom was, in 'the opinion of this great man, 
the true ſcience of a ſtateſman, ſince it gave birth to, 
and increaſed the wealth of, the nation. The inar- 
t rention of the le, faid he, in not cultrvating their 
*< waſte lands, muſt 12 the better of; but it muſt be 
done by precept, and theircomourrence — 
red by encou ts.“ The truly great maſter of 


this excellent miniſter ſeconded all his wiſe extenſive 
views, and, in the fpirit of true patriotiſm, he eſti- 
mated the men of landed eſtates who ſauntered about 
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his court, to the detriment of their own affairs, and 
the manifeſt hurt of their country. 

However, not to wander too far for matter to il- 
luſtrate my ſubject, 


N 
ing, from the eaſt to the weſt fide of the iſland. 
© The variations in the manner of ti were ex- 
” wemely great, and form an inſtance of as miſtaken 
«© management as any I met with. This will appear 
< very evident, from the following table of foils, and 
— owhnd 


25 4 Acroſs Suffolk and to Braintree in Edlex. 
= Light, lenny, 1 


— Braintree and Chelmelbed. 
* * both light and heavy ; turneps and 


< beans: 
* 3 Horſes, ſometimes four, 
«© 1A6: 
© Between Acton and Uxbridge, Middleſex, 
- A 
Ro « 4 Horſes in a line, 


Wd > © | 
Around 
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% Around Wycomb, in Buckinghamſhire, 

<« Light ſoil; bears good turneps: | 
« 6 Horſes, often fix, 


„ From f to 1 acre. 
About Stoke-Church, in Oxfordſhire. 
Chalky foil : 
« 6 Horſes, 
© Acre. 


= Near Sherborn, on Corfwoukd-hills, Glouceſter 


From North Leach, through W 
| «" Monmouthſhire, and Glamorganſhire 
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— x in orgs; 
* Much fand; and light loam: 


* 4 Horkes, and often more, 
4, 6, and 8 Oxen, 


* 12 Ate, hghe foil, 


— Gravel, 


It ĩs certainly very evident from this account, that 
— — purpoſe, and 
that the keeping of them is not only a private, but a 
public misfortune; fince the land employed to main- 
tain them might be applicd much more profitably 
ro the farmer and the nation. This matter therefore 
cries aloud for public examination, and if the London 
Society was on that ſolid, united footing, which many 
r 
fore them a hint, recammending the procuring, not 
a model, but an actual ploug h; I mean every dif- 
ferent plough uſed through England“: when this was 
done, I would have a called of mechanical 
gentlemen and actual mechanics, when, it is very 
poſſible, a plough might ſoon be produced, which 
wg rp op to anſwer the purpoſes re- 
ou ag h than any now in uſe, the requi- 
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compleat ſubverſion, and leaſt reſiſtance or draught. 
I am, | 


GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


COLUMELLA; 


— — 


ARTICLE XI. 


On the uſe of the Cruciata Lafitanica, Cro -ort, or 
| — 


To the eee 


GENTLEMEN, 
_ I concraTULATE my coun 


daily papers, "would fink A. 


neglect, to which the trivial, not to call them worſe, 


channels. Of the intereſting number is, in 
laſt volume of the Rouen memoirs, an ar- 
goons in to a manufacturing coun- 

z and the more ſo to this in , becauſe 1 
M accurate and faichful wri- 


ter, Ray, upon whoſe ſhoulders botaniſts of great 


modern fame ſtand highly exalted, that the ſame ſpe- 


cies of plant, viz. the croſs-wort, or mug-weed, is a 
2 It belongs to a — 


— — — : — 


_ often contained in them neceſſarily condemn, 
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& Of the uſe of the Cxuciata Lusrranxica, Croſs- 


reception 
e madder have met with from this ſociety, 


« x5 th give me. a more minute 
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ſeveral of which may. —— — Art 
ticles in dying; —„— — ofthe 
with the Cractate Lufitanics, 


— I SCALE 1 arte bag = 


by means of your uſeful. 
work, . 
of chat kind deſerves. 


6 weed; a new diſcovery for dying a 
Nee 
60 culture of Rouen, 5 


2 19141 
riſes me to inform you, Gentlemen, of my having 

« difcovered another root, which communicates to 
cotton a red colour, as fine and as durable as that 
< of madder. 

After many fraidefs endeavours to obtain this 
„ colour from the gallium ( (ladies bed-ſtraw) ; on the 
« G th of , 1565, whilſt I was exercifing my 
% office of uperintendanc of the academy's gardens, 
« f obſerved be cut off from a plant ſeve- 
« ral roots which ſeemed to me fomewhar like thoſe 
«* of madder. r 


40 2 latifolia, glatre, fore albo. 
„ Tournef. Inſtit. 15. Cruciata minor, Ela labra, fre 
s albo. Barr, Icon. 323. 
” Pinard, our profeſſor of botany, IR 
<« plant, which I think it my duty to add here, in 
< order to facilitate the means of knowing it the 
more readily wherever it may be found. 


J. OI e 
2 — Tom. II, P. 297. | Fi « The 
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„ The Portugal croſs-wart riſes to the height of 
«© about two feet. Its roots are round, creeping, 
< and very numerous. They are from the ninch to 
<<. the twelfth part of an inch in diameter, and fur- 
<« niſhed with a great number of very ſlender fibres, 
e difpoſed in ringlets. The ſkin of the root is of 
<« red yellow, and internally they are of a paler y 
4 low. The ſtalks are ſquare; and each of their 
4 1s of the aforementioned fize of the roots. Four 
© oval leaves, ſmooth, and marked with three ribs 
«© lengthwiſe, grow from ſpace to ſpace on the ſtalks. 
<© Theſe leaves are from an inch and a quarter to an 
inch and a half long, and near three quarters of aa 
« inch wide. The flowers form looſe cluſters, pretty 
kg; grovinges the wpafkeHicins . 
which take their riſe from the inſertion of the leaves. 
% Each flower is a fmall white cup, cut into four 
« parts reverſed on each fide. In its midddle are 
two round ſtigmas, and each cut is covered with a 
« ſtamen, the ſummit of which is yellowiſh. Theſe 
flowers reſt upon a double embryo, which after- 
« wards becomes a berry, of two horny 
Doan frontpage gb i 
firſt green, afterwards of a pale roſe colour, and 
„ finally black. This laſt colour indicates its being 
ripe: but theſe flowers are very apt to fall off; and 
< the ſureſt way to multiply this plant, which is a 
* very quick grower, is to lip off its off-fets or 
** trailing ſhoots, and replant them either in autumn 
or in the ſpring. 

* e 
« wart which Il fpare would yield, T fitted to 
the ſixth part of their weight two ſmall ſkains of 
2 enden vdr dying. After having chopped 
« and bruiſed theſe freſh roocs, I made of them a 
* bath, to which they communicated a colour not 
rr but, 


* nevertheleſs, the cotton came out of it fo well 
O * dycd, 
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« dyed, that after undergoing the greateſt degree of 
« waſhing, and ten minutes boiling in a ſolution of 
« ſoap, it remained ſuch as I have preſented to the 
« Society, who have judged it preferable to the fin- 
„ eſt red of Adrianople. 

This ſpecies of croſs- wort does not grow natu- 
«< rally in Normandy ; but it thrives ſpontaneovſly 
ec in the academy's garden. It reſiſts the winter's 
* cold, trails more than madder, and is lefs endan- 
4 gered by drought. Its feeds ſowed in the open 
4 ground did not rife. I have ſown ſome with ſucceſs 
« in pots and ſmall boxes filled with well-ſifted 
* mould. Theſe, at the end of twenty-two days, 
* have been covered with very ſmall plants, of which 
« inſets are fo fond, that it was with great difficulty 
J ſaved eight or ten of them. I therefore renoun- 
< ced this method ” multiplication. 985 

« In the ſpring of 1766 I pulled up carefully the 
= ths fi of cw wth I had taken from 
« the academy's garden, and planted in my own at 
* Oiſſel, in the month of April 1765. They then 
* weighed three ounces; but in a year their progrefs 
% was ſuch, that I found three pounds of them, be- 
* ſides twelve ounces of very ſmall fibres, which I 
* thought proper to ſeparate from the other roots, 
* and to plant in open ground in a fallow field, 
« where they grow very well. 

„It ſtill remained undetermined, and I was de- 
* firous to know, whether theſe ſmall fibres, which 
« conſtitute a conſiderable part of the produce of 
this plant, were uſeful in dying. I have experi- 
< enced that they are: in the proportion of fix to 
one, they have communicated to cotton, prepared 
« for dying, the brighteſt and moſt durable colour 
* that can be wiſhed for. 

<< There is therefore no need to loſe any part of this 
* root, which may by and by concur, with madder, 
to exempt us from importing from Adrianople, 
| 1 : cotton 
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tt cotton dyed a fine red. I hope to be able to try, 
© ext autumn, whether it will yield, when dried 
© and reduced to powder, as fine a colour as that 
« which I have obtained from it in its freſh ſtate, 
© juſt taken out of the earth: and what proportion, 
« for equal ſpace of ground, there will be between 


the produce of the croſs-wort and that of madder 


* of the ſame age.” 

I cannot conclude this paper without declaring, 
that, in my opinion, M. Dambourney deſerves infi- 
nite acknowledgment from the public, for his ge- 
nerouſly communicating to the world, not only his 
diſcovery of the ule of freſh madder in dying, but 
alſo for this addition of another article tor the tame 
pon. What ſtill adds to his merit is, that he 
hereby bids fair to introduce the Turky red, ſo much 
admired, and hitherto fo imperfectly imitated in Eu- 
rope. In theſe publications, he has nobly * ſhewn 
himſelf a citizen of the world, diveſted of the narrow 
_ ſelfiſhneſs which characterizes too, too many of man- 
Kind. I am, 


GENTLEMEN, 
Your humble ſervant, and 


A WeLL-wiSHER To My Couxrar. 


# Nebilitas fols off, atque unica, VIA Tus. 


Q 32 AAT. 
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ARTICLE XII. 
On the Weevil in Corn; with an account of a neu- inveni- 


ed Granary, from a 7 reatiſe juſt publiſbed in Hanover, 
by George-Frederick Dinglinger, A4rchitef# of the 
Fortifications there; dedicated to the Queen of Great- 


Britain. With an Elevation and Sefion * 
ing. 


To the EDITO RS. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Ir appearing, by accounts from ſeveral 


that 
corn is this year conſiderably infected with weevils and 


worms, I turned my thoughts to that ſubject; and, as 


is uſual with me in all caſes relating to agriculture, 
I confulted that uſeful and well-di 
work, Mills's Syſtem of Practical Huſbandry; in the 
third volume of which, p. 136, I find, that there 
are but two ſure means of or de- 
ſtroy ing, thoſe pernicious inſects. Theſe are, keep- 
ing the grain in ſo cool a ſtate that they cannot breed 
in it; or drying it to ſuch a degree, that there ſhall 
not remain in it moiſture enough to raiſe a heat ſuf- 
ficient to hatch their eggs, and to render it fo hard 
that they can no longer feed upon it. 

At the fame time, a Treatiſe on Granaries, written 
in the German language, very lately printed at Ha- 
nover, dedicated to our Queen, and which had ob- 
tained a premium offered by the Society inftituted at 
Hamburgh, for the Encouragement of Arts, Manu- 
factures, * fell into my hands. I was 
greatly pleaſed with the fimplicity of the and 
particularly with its being founded folely on the fame 


principle of keeping the corn in ſo cool a ſtate, that 
tho infelts canner ive is i. | 
| I ſhall 
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I ſhall lay before the reader, firſt, the leaſt expen- 
five methods of ventilation, which are within the 
reach of every farmer, as mentioned by Mr. Mills ; 
and then give directions for conſtructing a granary 
like that propoſed by M. Dinglinger, author of the 
abovementioned treatiſe. 

Wer ſeaſons, like the preſent, render neceſſary 
means of preſerving corn, not only from the 
inſects here ſpoken of, bot allo from heating theyagh 
the abundance of moiſture in it ; there not having 
been a ſufficiency of ſun-ſhine to harden the grain 
_ whilſt in the ficld; and heating vitiates the grain, 
and is the cauſe of a vaſt increaſe of inſecis, whoſe eggs 
are thereby hatched in it in infinite numbers. 

Mr. Mills relates, that M. Du Hamel, in order 
to aſcertain the effects of a current of cold air 
the grain, put ſome weevils into wheat, in one of his 
venulating granaries, in May 1751. This corn was 
well ventilated from time to time, and when the 
granary was opened, in Auguſt 1752, not any of 
them were found. He did the fame with wheat which 
had been ſtove- dried; and when the granary was 
a year and a half or two years after, not 
a weevil could be ſeen in ir. 

He again put ſome weevils into a ventilating gra- 
nary, in which wheat of the year 1754 was laid up. 
This corn was taken out in May 1756, and fifted | 
over a fine ſkreen; which gave him an opportunity 
to obſerve whether the weevils had increaſed. Their 
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province of Touraine, being defirous to make fome 
experiments on the preſervation of corn, choſe for 
that purpoſe a large caſt, at one end of which, a 
little above the common bottom, he put a floor of 
lattice work, and over that a canvas. This caſk was 
filled with wheat of the harveſt of 1754, of which it 
contained 10890 pounds. He then fixed to it a pair 
of middle-fized bellows, fo fituated, that they might 
be worked eaſily; and nearly in the center of this 
corn, he put as many weevils as weighed fix drachms 
which is pretty confiderable for that quantity of grain. 
The bellows were blown an hour every week. In 
the beginning of September 1756, when that ope- 
ration had been neglected for fome time, the corn 
began to heat: but it was ſoon cooled again by vfing 
the bellows. The 15th of October, on taking the 
corn out of the cafk, in which it had been kept per- 
fectly well, not above twenty weevils were found in 
it. Dom Edward iays, he ſaw that inſect come out of 
the vent-holcs every time the bellows were blown. 
e adds, that he perceived in many places ſeveral 
grains of corn linked together by threads, certainly 
formed by worms that were in his wheat, and not 
dying immediately, had had time to fpin their web. 
This inſect, which Mr. Mills, following the mol 
approved writers on agriculture, and particularly M. 
Du Hamel, calls the jo!je meth, or corn-worm, is, in 
its ſtate of moth, grey, has ſix legs, and is frequent- 
Iy ſeen in vaſt numbers l uttering about the eaves and 
windows of granaries, in the ſpring and ſummer, 
when the weather is very hot. The females lay their 
eggs upon the heaps of wheat, and theſe eggs pro- 
duce the caterpillars, or corn-worms 2s fome term 
them, which feed on the grain, and envelop it with 
their filky web, fo as to form over the whole ſurface 
a cruſt that is ſometimes three or four inches thick. 
| This entirely ſpoils the corn within that depth, be- 
ſiges communicating a bad ſme} to all the reſt. 


Thee 
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Theſe worms, or rather caterpillars, for they have 
fixteen legs, are ſmooth, whitiſh, and ſeldom exceed 
a quarter, or at moſt the third of an inch, when at 
full growth. Breaking of their webs avails bur little, 
far they are woven again by the next day : for which 
reaſon ſome have been of opinion, that it is beſt to 
let them enjoy undiſturbed the ſurface of the corn 
of which they have taken poſſeſſion. But it ſhould 
be conſidered, that three inches are a ſixth part, and 
four inches upwards of a fifth, of any quantity of 
corn ſpread eighteen inches which 1s the me- 
dium thickneſs at which it is laid; and that, inde- 
pendent of the bad ſmell with which the reſt is taint- 
ed, this is a very conſiderable object, though it ſhould 
not extend any further. When this cruſt is broken, 
moſt of the grains which compoſe it are found to be 
either gnawn in the inſide, or full of live worms, or 
of aureliæ, according to the ſeaſon; or one ſees only 
the empty ſheaths of the caterpillars, if the aureliæ 
have been transformed into moths. 

It is faid, that ſtrewing the corn with powdered 
lime, fo as to form a cruſt over it, will preſerve it 
from the ravages of theſe inſects; but as the ſur- 
face would ftill be ſpoiled, and as that furface may 
be a conſiderable part of the ſmall proviſion of wheat 
allotted for a family only, M. Du Hamel did not try 
this expedient. Covering it with hay, which he did 
try, anſwered no end whatever. 

The above obſervations, and conſequent reflec- 
tions thereon, made M. Du Hamel juſpect that 
this inſect, as it delights in none but very warm 
places, would not be able to live in the cold air of his 
ventilating granaries. 

Accordingly, in the winter of the year 1746, he 
collected ail the wormy cruſts which theſe caterpillars 
had formed in his common granaries, where they 
were very thick, the moths having been extremely 
numerous the preceding ſummer. Theſe crufts were 

n O4 broken 
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broken and ſcreened; and what grain could be got 
from them, which undoubtedly was impregnated 
with the eggs of the moths, was put into one of his 
of preſervation, which contained feventy- 


all the winter. 
Towards the end of May, when the vent-holes at 
the of this were opened, a igt 
e few ours which ſhower] ther they 
did not like their ficvation. 
When the wheat was thought to have been venti- 
lated ſufficiently, the holes were ſhut cloſe, and no- 


thing more was done to it for a month: for as this 


corn was old and dry enough, it was but ſeldom ven- 
tilated. 
In June, 1747, this granary was emptied: all che 
moths and worms were dead, and there remained on- 
ly a thin cruſt, not above a twelfth part of an inch 
thick, on the top of the corn, which had fo far loft 
the bad fmell it had when put into the granary, that 
it ſold for the current market price. 
The late reverend and truly worthy Dr. Hales, 
ever ſtudious to promote the welfare of mankind, 
propoſes the following method of preſerving corn, as 
a means which may be beneficial to the poor, 
who keep only ſmall quantities of it in facks. 

Provide a reed-cane or other hollow ſtick, made 
*© ſo by glueing together two ſticks grooved hollow: 
kt it be about three feet nine inches long; and, 


* that it may be the more eaſily thruſt down to the 
* bottom of the corn in the ſack, let its end be made | 


e taper to a point, by fixing therein a wooden 

* which will at the ſame time ſtop the orifice at that 
** end. About an hundred and fifty ſmall-holes, of 
one eighth of an inch diameter, are to be bored 
* on all ſides of the ſtick, from its bottom as far as 
two feet eight inches of its 


: Fs „ too great a propor- 


five cubic feet, and was ventilated from time to time 


but no nearer 


« tion 


— 
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<« tion of air ſhould eſcape there. By wreathing a 
<«« pack-thread in a ſpiral ſcrew-like form round the 
„ ſtick, the boring of the holes may be the better 
regulated ; fo as to have them about half an inch 
« diſtant towards the bottom, but gradually at wider 
« diſtances, ſo as to be an inch afunder at the upper 
6 _—_——  — — — 
« have its due proportion of freſh air. To the top 
« of the ſtick let there be fixed a leathern pipe ten 
two 


The following is the 


Ihe ſubſtance of the directions 
given in the German | £ 


TazA- 
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þ 
I” 
=] 
to the earth, in a manner which he will foon publiſh | 
more amply to the world. | +» 
When a granary is erected, care ſhould be taken = 
to provide within it as much ſpace as poſſible for the 
lodging of grain, and the materials ſhould be ſuch as 
will preſerve the corn in the beft and cheapeſt man- 
ner. 
It is evident, that a greater ſpace for lodging the 9 


grain is obtained in a building made of wood, than in 
a ſtone one of the fame dimenſions; the thickneſs of 
the walls being faved in the former. Beſides, ftones 
are unfit for ſuch a building, becauſe, being apt to 
feat 


foundation of ſtone; and that the lower part of the 
ed over for cellars, which will alſo render the upper 


nad 
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ſweat in wet weather, they communicate a dam 
to the corn: and a brick wall conſtanly expoſed to 


the air, as in M. Dinglinger's granary, is apt to con- 


tract on its ſurface a nittous effloreſcence, allo pre- 
judicial to the corn. | 
The ſtandard timbers mould de fixed in a ſtrong 


granary may be uſefully em 


ployed, it ſhould be vault- 


part of the building drier. The cellars themſelves 
may be turned to good account, for keeping of li- 


quors or other purpoſes. 
In a granary whoſe upper part is of wood, the ſtan- 


dard timbers ſhould be of oak, and a foot ſquare, be- 


cauſe of the great weight of corn; and all the other 
parts ſhould be ſtrong in proportion. Such a build- 
ing will laſt two hundred years at leaſt, if vac loager 
eſpecially if all the clefts are, from time to time, 

with putty, and the whole painted over. The dif- 
ference of ex between this and a ſtone- building 
is ſo great, that if the ſum ſaved be turned into a 


capital, the intereſt of it will defray the expence of 


repairs once in forty or fifty years, if not erect a new 
granary when the old one is decayed. 

The ſpaces between the ſtandards, on a level with 
each floor of the granary, muſt be left open to the 
height of two or three feet, according to the fize of 
the building; and in theſe open {paces muſt be pur 
frames of rellice-work, either of wire or ſmall laths, 
to cloſely made and fitted, that no birds, mice, rats, 
or other vermin, ſhall be able to enter. Oyer each of 
theſe trellice-frames, and the whole length of it from 
one ſtandard to another, muſt be placed a joift or 


piece of timber, for the ſake of greater tightneſs, and 


the ſpace from thence up to the next floor muſt be 
carefully cloſed with laths and plaiſter, or boarded. 
Likewiſe, over theſe trellice-wiadows, as I ſhall call 


them, muft be flaps or covers, made to hang or 


move 


—— or ufo, 2 + * 
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move on hinges on the outſide, ſome inches deeper 
than the windows, that thoſe covers may project over 
them, and be raiſed or lowered by means of won 
rods. 
The vprights in the wall muſt be well ſecured by 
braces connected with ſtrong iron bolts, to prevent 

their ſtarting or warping. N 

As the doors, to which the corn is to be raiſed by 
eK part of the beam on which the 
reſts will be expoſed to the wet, and to 
5 taken to ſecure it. To this end 
part ſhould be ſloped dow 
The doors ſhould alſo have 


wanted: but they muſt be kept 

other times, in order that the current of 

ir below on the ſurface of the corn may not be leſ- 
but act with its force. 

In every floor ſhould be fixed a wooden funnel, for 

conveying the corn into the floor beneath, or into 


ſacks. 


When the heat of the ſun ſtrikes in too powerfully 
at the windows, or during rain, ſnow, thick fogs, 
or offenſive ſmoke from the neighbourhood, the co- 
vers of the windows ſhould be lowered on the fide at 
which they come, and whilſt they continue. | 
When the upper part of a houſe, already built, is 
converted into a granary, it is not neceffary to lay all 

the four ſides open, in the manner above 
It will there be ſufficient to have theſe trellice-frames 
on two oppolite ſides : and this muſt not be neglected, 
becauſe a free current of air is the chief article on 
which the whole depends. In a ſmall granary of 
| orty 
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y or feet „ ſuppoſing it to be an upper 
— 3 be * the ends * 7 
roweſt of the building: but if the granary is of 
greater length, the trellice · frames muſt be put in the 
oppoſite long ſides, and the ends may remain cloſc. 
By means of theſe trellices, there is ſo ſtrong and 
conſtant a current of air all over the ſurface of the 
grain, that no inſect can bear it; as appears by M. 
Dinglinger's following iment. He cauſed a 
quantity of corn, which ſwarmed with weevils and 
worms, to be put into a granary of this conſtruction; 
and after it had been thus aired for a few days, not 
the leaſt remains of theſe inſects could be ſeen in it. 
As the corn thus laid up is kept cool by the con- 
ſtant current of air over it, it may be heaped up high- 
er than uſual; and a third part of the turning com- 
monly given it will be ſufficient. 
If the corn was a little moiſt when put into the 


granary, the air ſpeedily carries off the moiſture; and 


if it had even contracted a bad ſmell, it will ſoon be 
nendered ſweet. Corn dried in this manner is found 
to be preferable to that dried by heat. This enhan- 
ces the merit of theſe granaries, in which the corn 
may be kept with very little loſs, for almoſt any 
length of time. 5 8 

The practice of ſome years, ſays M. Dinglinger, 
<* has taught me, how infallible theſe ies are 
for the preſervation of corn; and the public has 
had convincing proofs of it in a granary in the 
© country of Bremen, one hundred and fifty feet long, 
<< and fifty feet wide; in another in the country of 


* Hildeſheim, of nearly the fame dimenſions; and 


in a third in the country of Mansfeldt. The So- 
_ © ciety (of Hamburgh) will alſo give me leave to 


** mention, that Baron Hinüber's granaries were, 
40 during the time he was in England, fo intirely 
« infeſted with the black worm (the weevil), that 


<* ſome horſes which were fed with rye laid up in it, 


5 * 
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« fell fick ſoon after they had begun to eat that da- 
« maged food. Upon this occaſion I was ſent for, 
«© and in a ſhort time remedied that inconvenience, 
« by procuring a current of air, as above directed; 
«© without removing the corn, as appears by the fol- 
ic Jowing certificate. 


t Hanover, July 15, 1767. 
« When, in my abſence, the corn- lofts in m 
yard at Hanover were very much infected by the 
« black worm, M. Dinglinger, architect of the for- 


4 tifications of this city, cleared my loft of thoſe in- 
« ſects, fo that there is not now the leaſt remains of 


teſti- 


® To oblige our numerous purchaſers we have added two views 
of the building above deſeribed by M. Dinglinger, viz. an Ele- 
vation and a Section; for of all the methods ever laid before 


the world, for preventing the ravages of this pernicious inſect, 


M. Dinglinger's granaries have certainly the preference. We have 
thereſore = a the firſt opportunity of laying before the public 
the ſubſtance of this valuable treatiſe, to convince them that we 
really do, as in our advertiſement we promiſed we would, uſe 
our beft endeavours to procure intelligence of every improvement 


in agriculture, arts, &c. now carrying on in the neighbouring 
nations 


A conſtant ſupply of freſh air is found, from various experi- 
ments, to be deſtructive to the weevil. Ihe great Dr. Hales rea- 
foned upon this principle; and it ſeems to us, that in no known 
method; a conſtant ſupply of air can be procured fo certainly, 
re 

| 1 leman. How eaſily then may this method be 
applied — the — and granaries at preſent in this king- 
dom! The whole confiſts in making a fine grating or lettice-work 


igh, from the level; and it muſt be of great ſervice to make 


even air-holes in this manner, in our London warehouſes, in 


which, at this time, there are ſuch prodigious quantities of fo- 
reign wheat, ſo much damaged by the vermin, that it becomes 
a matter of great importance, fo far as it relates to the health of 
the people ; and perhaps the beſt method would be to allow the 
diſtillers to work it up; for though it might be objected to this; 
that it would open a door to their getting at the new wheat, yet 


rallel wich the level of the floor, three, two, or perhaps one foot 


| 
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t« teſtimony of the truth, I have witneſſed with my 
& own hand. 


c AxTox. vom HixüzER, 

cons Counſellor to his Britannic Majeſty, Intendant 
02 Puke Bea. and Comotradion Member of the 
« Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. at London.“ 


it appears to us, that this migh tally Fo provente, by: gunting 
the whole of this damaged wheat under the king's lock, an 
moving it by a certificate or permit to the reſpective manufac- 


Ax rIcLEZ XIII. 
Account of Mr. Reynolds new Turnep for feeding Cattle. 
Alſo His Method of Raiſing Melons without Earth, 
Dung, or Water. 


To the Enirtors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Wararttever new acquiſition is made in agri- 
culture never fails to draw attention, not only 


acquiſitions are of great national advantage. In 
this light I faw, and admired the character of the 
turnep-rooted cabbage ; and held in the higheſt efti- 


extremely judicious and patriotic diſco- 
verer and publiſher of ic. In his account of tha cul 
ture and uſes of this plant, Mr. Reynolds has ſhewn 
himſeif to be a moſt experienced farmer, and not leſs 


judicious in the inference he draws. 


From what I feel in myſelf, 1 judge that every 
huſbandman at a diſtance from this metropolis 11 


A * r w ——— 
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be as defirous as I am, of being informed of every 

——_— 
good ; and therefore I think it my duty to 


plant 


copies of his letters on this ſubject to the Society of 
Arts, &c. but my memory, afliſted by the notes I 
could take, is pretty retentive of what ſtrikes it fo 
ſtrongly as every part of this ſubject has done. 
Another motive which prompted me to give this ac- 
count in the Repoſitory is, that it affords a more early 
and a much cheaper means of conveyance to the 
public, than any other I have heard of: at the fame 
time reflefting, as farmers muſt do, that a ſhilling 
faved is a ſhilling gained. 

The plant, called by Mr. Reynolds the Turnep- 
rooted Cabbage, is the Napo-braffica, C. B. Prod. the 
Navew, or Turnep Cabbage. It is defcribed as fol- 
lows: | | 

4 Radicem habet napo aut carotz pcene ſimilem, 
admodum fibroſam & villoſam, ut barbata aut pi- 
<« joſa, propter multiplices & minutas fibras, dici 
« poll; & beer forquemer, fbram pallice crallarem 
4 habeat, attamen ſemper prima radix tuberofior & 
ce „ quz napum imitatur, conſpicitur. Ex 


tc brachiatus exurgit. Folia ad radicem, uni cum 
* pediculis oblongis palmaria braſſicæ filveſtris mo- 
do, & ſubrotunda, & in profundas lacinias diviſa; 

« quz vero in caule oblonga ſunt, auguſta, ſinuata, 
« pediculis carentia. Flores lutei, intenſioris coloris 


« quam in vulgari, magni, qui in caule palmum ex- 
© cedente 


pr makes wal be able r 
account of it, though I am not ſo happy as to have 


longior 
& hac caulis ſeſquicubitalis lævis, rotundus in ramos 


4 


y * 
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« cedente inordinatè longis pediculis inſidunt; qui- 


bus ſiliquæ auguſtæ unciales ſuccedunt. | 


In locis frigidioribus agri Norici, montanis po- 
« tifimum, & verſus Bohemiam colitur. Radix eſuĩ 
«+ apta eſt, quare aliqui eam ut braſſicam flaridam 
« condiunt. Pauperes minutim ut rapas concidunt.” 

It has a root almoſt like a turnep or carrot, very 
« fibrous and hairy, ſo that, from the many and 
« ſmall fibres, it may be called bearded or hay; 
<« and though it frequently has a fibre thicker than a 
* man's thumb, yet the chief root, which reſembles 


< the turnep, is larger and longer. From this riſes 


« a ſtem a cubit and a half in length, ſmooth, round, 
« and branched. The leaves at the root riſe with 


<« Jong pedicles, nearly round like the wild cabbage, 


<« and fringed; but thoſe on the ſtem are oblung, 
* narrow, curled, and without pedicles. The flowers 
<« are large, of a deeper yellow than thoſe of the 
* common cabbage, and placed without any order 
« on long pedicles, upon a ſtem more than four 
« inches in length, to which fucceed narrow pods 
an inch long. 

This plant is cultivated in the coldeſt parts of 
4 the territories of N , Chiefly on the moun- 
„ tains, and towards the borders of Bohemia. The 
5 root is proper for food, wherefore ſome preſerve ic 


+ as they do the flowering cabbage (colliflawer): 
the poor lice it as they do turneps.” 


The plant which Mr. Miller calls the Brafitce Ra- 
dice Cauleſcente Orbiculari, faliis ſedilibus, Cabbage 
with a round fleſhy ſtalk, and leaves growing cloſe 
to the ſtalks; Braſſica Radice Napiformd, Tourn. 
-rocted cabbage ; is not, 
however, the plant here treated of, but that com- 
monly called the turnep cabbage: for in his ac- 


count of its culture, he directs, that as their ſtems 
advance, the earth ſhould be drawn up to them 


with a hoe, fo that the plants may grow more 
0 Pb 


* freely 3 
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freely; but it ſhould not be drawn very high, 


for 


« as it is the globular part of the ftalk which is eaten, 


& {© that ſhould not be covered; whereas the bul- 
bous part of our turnep-rooted cabbage is conſtant- 


ly under ground, and ſo bearded, as Bauhin expreſſes 


it, that in pulling it out of the ground, a great deal 


of earth adheres to it, which, by reaſon of its almoſt 
infinite number of fibres, is not eaſily ſhaken off. 
Though the whole tribe of braffice are known by 
that one name in Latin, yet cuſtom has in England 
appropriated the word cabbage to that ſpecies which 
cloſes its leaves into a compact head towards the win- 
ter; and has given the name of colewort, or kale, to 


thoſe plants whoſe leaves remain open during the 
winter. 


The appellation of cabbage, given to the 
plant which is treated of here, has led ſeveral gentle- 
men into a miſtake; for they expected that it would 


or tale, would with much more propriety be given 
to both; and might I preſume to new- name, or ra- 
ther to reſtore its original name, I would call this 
plant the Navew kale. 

Mr. Reynolds, in the beginning of his account, 
affords us an inftance of that ardor and enthuſiaſm 
which animate men who purſue a favourite ſcheme. 


He had been informed, that the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, &c. in London, had offered a 


premium for cultivating the turnep-cabbage; and 
though he was not acquainted with the plant, yet, re- 
lying on its goodneſs from their recommending it, 
he determined to become a candidate : but not being 
able to procure any feed from either gardener or 


ſeedſman in England, who depreciated the plant, he 
found means to apply to a ſeedſman in Holland. trom 


whence he obtained a pound only, of the growth of 
Ruſſia, as he was told, where, and in Sweden, this 
plant ſtands the hardeſt froſts of their ſevere climate. 


cabbage in the winter, as was lately the caſe in re- 
gard to the Anjou cabbage. The name of colewort, 


10 


UI 
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Like a provident huſbandman, he had popes 
ground for the ſeed, and fifteen hes, in fine tilth, 
were ſown with it on the 15th of April, 1767. The 
ſeed was fo widely ſcattered, that the plants did not 
require to be thinned. He began to tranſplant them, 


at rhe latter end of June, into a well-ſheltered field, 


in which were ſeveral foils, from a ſtrong brick-earth 
to a light haſle mould; part of the field was enrich- 
ed by folding of ſheep upon it, in a direction acroſs 
the different ſoils, and the whole was brought into a 
fine tilth. Knowing that all the cabbage tribe re- 
quire deep earth to root in, three acres were plowed 


to different depths, viz. ten, twelve, and thirteen in- 


ches, and the other two acres were plowed as uſual. 
The plants were ſet in rows acroſs the field, at the 
different diſtances of two feet, two feet two inches, 
and two feet four inches. The plants in the rows 


were, in the firſt, two feet aſunder; in the ſecond, 
__ twenty-two inches; and in the third, twenty inches. 
Some common cabbages, brocoli, Savoy and Si- 


beria borecole, or Scotch kale, were planted with 


them, and in the fame manner. The tranſplanting 
was all finiſhed by the end of July. 


He made uſe of a trowel for the purpoſe of plant- 


ing, as it penetrates eaſily to any depth required. 


The planter pulls the earth to him with the trowel, 
and placing the plants in the earth behind the trowel, 
up to the foot-ftalks of the leaves, inclining toward 
the mark in the line of direction, the trowel is taken 


| out of the ground, and the planter treads the earth 


cloſe with his foot, whereby a hollow is made to re- 
ceive the water which penetrates to the roots. 
Inſtead of the turnep cabbage, a new ſpecies of 


plant appeared, unknown to all about him. This 


new-comer and the borecole were the only plants that 
ſurvived the froſt: every individual plant beſides was 
deſtroyed thereby. As ſoon as the weeds appeared, 
the plants were hand-hoed, which nouriſhed them 

T3. | greatly. 


_ ö 
2 — * — # 
- 
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greatly. The horſe-hoe was made ule of in the in- 
tervals three ſeveral times, as the weeds advanced; 
the laſt hoeing was given in February. | 
ing them up gradually by horſe-hoeing 
very uſeful, as the plants became thereby 


Here the 
r 
ighteen inches apart in the rows. It a ur- 
= that the growth was here every where alike 
on the dunged and und land, and even equal 
to any part of the other field ; which ſhews that 
plowing is preferable to dung in the culture of this 
lant. 

5 Mr. Reynolds obſerved, that the ſtronger ſoils pro- 
duced the poorer plants, and that the lighter ſoils 
produced the beſt plants. The plants on one perch 
taken indifferently on February 15th, in that part 
of the ficid which was ploughed decp, weighed 254 
pounds ; the plants on another perch, taken in the 
iame manner on the 26th of March, weighed 393 
pounds; a third, taken April 27th, weighed 476 
pounds ; and in May the plants on a perch weighed 
480 pounds, which laſt is after the rate of 34 tons of 
good rich food on an acre. The number of plants 
which yielded theſe weights were 68 in number. 

The toliage may be eaten off more than once. If 
full grown ſheep are put to feed upon theſe plants, 
before it is intended to conſume them totally, they fall 
immediately upon the roots, which will occaſion 

them 
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them to rot. This inconvenience does not ariſe from 
eating the herbage off by lambs: for half an acre on 
the chalky foil was twice eaten off by lambs after they 
had been weaned ; firſt in November, and next in 
January, when the weather was very ſevere. Theſe 
two feedings were made by way of trial, to fee what 
effe& the feedings 
the growth of the plants. The lambs throve very 
well, and liked their entertainment. To try whether 
could live on them, only half an acre in the 
ſame field was fenced off, which had been eaten off 
once before by the lambs. 183 ſheep were turned 
into this half acre in February, but taken out every 
night to be folded, that they might not ſtench the 
roots with their dung and urine. Here they were 
maintained for fourteen days in great plenty, and 
throve well. Had they been fed on turneps, they 
would have required hay or fome other food. "This 
is no inconſiderable ſaving. 7 
Mr. Reynolds laments his error in conſuming the 


8 plants ſo early as February, for, ſays he, the plants 


taken up at that time would now (May 14th) 
* maintain twice as much ſtock as they did at that 
e time, they being then as good as ever; whereas 
* turneps grow ſticky when going to ſeed, which 
«* theſe plants do not, and the ſheep eat them up 
„root and branch.“ We are now, continues he, 
feeding off half an acre with fix milch cows and a 


* bull in the five-acre piece, which was eaten off be- 


«* fore by the game. Another half acre maintained 
in the ſame month of May, ſix milch cows, one 
< heifer, and a young bull, for ſixteen days on the 
foliage only. The milk was exceeding good and 


* ſweet, and yielded 106 pounds of excellent butter. 


<* Sheep followed the cows, to eat up the remain- 


ing roots, which maintained 162 ſheep of one year 


old, full three weeks, in the greateſt plenty.“ 
. > We 


would have on the lambs, and on 
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We ſee by the above account, that this plant comes 
into uſe when farmers may be greatly diſtreſſed for 


want of food for their cattle, eſpecially tor ſteep in 


X. 4 to their being conſumed, the roots are 

taken up with a four-pronged fork. A ſhepherd 
may take up as many in three or four hours as will 
maintain 250 ſheep tor a whole day, when ſpent on 
the ground. 

The common plowing did not produce above 
two thirds of what the deep-plowed ground did 
hence appears the neceſſity of deep plowing, in 
order to cultivate this plant ſucceſsfully. The great- 
eſt weight of food was on the two-feet intervals. If 
ted nearer, there will not be room for the horſe- 
on which much of the ſucceſs depends. It muſt 
be obſerved, that the laſt ſummer was uncommonly 
wet, which might greatly favour the poor dry land, 


and injure the ſtrong cold foils. 


 Maiming certainly checks the growth of this 
plant; for the ſeedling plants in their natural ſtate 
_ ſuperior to thoſe whoſe foliage had been 
eaten off. | 8 


This plant is not inferior to any for culinary uſes. 


The leaves excel moſt, if not all other greens for co- 


lour when boiled; and the roots ſliced help to make 
rich foup, fit for the table of princes. The leaves 
may be cut off again and again when wanted. 
Mr. Reynolds declares, that he is at a loſs with re- 
gard to the duration of this plant, for that the roots 
remain as ſound and firm as ever, and the leaves be- 
gin to ſhoot out apace, in plants which had produced 
ſeed. The fame is obſerved in the Anjou cabbage. 
The plants which were reſerved for ſeed were twice 
horie-hoed, viz. in February and in April. They 
make a delightful appearance when in bloom. 
The ſeed may be ſown in a rich warm foil, about 
five or fix weeks before the plants are wanted in the 
field: 
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field: and this practice may be continued through 
all the ſummer months : for fo late as Auguſt 24, 
« 1767, fays Mr. Reynolds, I drilled the feed after 
4 4 crop of peas, in rows two feet diſtant; about 
« -Michaclmas the plants were thinned to about eigh- 
<« teen or twenty inches in the rows. With due cul- 
« ture, they weighed from four to five pounds b 
May. Some ſtood for ſeed, and were about 4 wack 
later than the April plants.“ : 

In cafe the plants are wanted for food fo early as 
December, the ſeed ſhould be fown in April, that 
the plants may be ſet out in May. If a nurſery of 
plants is conflantly kept ready, they may be planted 
out after a crop of peaſe, rye, or oats, upon one 
plowing * I have, fays he, now (September 3d) 
t two very promiſing pieces planted after peafe and 
t oats, the ſeeds of which plants were ſown July 

99 
The tranſplanting coſts ſeven ſhillings an acre, al- 
lowing each man one ſhilling and ſixpence a day. 
What y recommends this plant is, that much 
leſs land will maintain the ſame ftock : for Mr. Rey- 
nolds declares, that one acre of theſe plants was 
worth any two acres of turneps that he has been maſ- 
ter of theſe forty years; though his turneps have not 
been inferior to any in Kent. The roots of this 
plant are more firm and ſolid, as well as more durable, 
than the turneps, and may be had when the latter 

Mr. Reynolds has favoured the Society for the En- 
cou nt of Arts, &c. not only with his obſer- 

vations on the culture and uſe of the turnep-rooted 
cabbage, bur alſo, from a generous principle of good 
will to the public, has communicated to them a very 
eaſy method of preventing the great loſs that the fly 
fo frequently occaſions in turneps, which loſs may 
alſo be extended to his favourite plant, if due pre- 
| cautions ate not taken. His methods are as follow: 
P4 Mix 
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ac with 
2 


fly is very fond of the radiſh leaves, which, being 
quick growers, will entertain theſe inſects till the 
« other plants put forth their ſecond or rough leaves. 
«© Cabbage colliflower ſeed may be mixcd in the 
« fame manner with raddiſh feed.” 

If the flies are ſo numerous that this method will 
not defend the young plants, run a light roller over 
the ground early 
off. The roller will lick moſt of them up, or cruſh 
and entangle them in the earth, which being moiſt, 
will ſtick to the roller, and yet the tender plants will 
not be injured thereby. Mr. Reynolds relates, that 
in the year 1739, a year fatal to turneps, he had 
three rollers going, from eight or nine o'clock at 
night till five or fix in the morning, for three or four 


tucceſſive nights, and ſaved his turneps, when there 


was ſcarce another field of turneps in Kent. The 


top ſeed, in the proportion of one 


French loft their crops from the ſame cauſe that year, | 


and he fold great quantities the following winter. 
It is a great fault, ſays he, to roll a turnep ground 
* when ſown; becauſe the clods and pieces of earth 
ce are very uſeful in ſcreening the plants from the too 
<< great heat of the ſun,and in quickening their growth. 
** When expoſed to the fun in the heat of ſummer, the 
* tender plants make little progreſs, and if the fly 
ſeizes them in this condition, they are ſoon un- 
* leſs friendly ſhowers come to their relief. When the 
_« ſurface remains unrolled, the plants will be ten or 
twelve days in growing before they are fully expoſed 
* to the ſun's heat; and by this means gain more 
*© ſtrength to ſtruggle with the enemy, there being 
* much more food for them than when the plants are 
*+< {tinted by the heat: and ſhould rolling become ne- 


+ cc{lary, the unrolled ground will have infinitely the 


++ azvantage ; becauſe the ground being gpugh, the 


roller, 


* Mix ny turnep-rooted cabbage ſeed 
the latter to ten of the former. The 


in the morning before the dew is 


s þ 


** 


b 
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« roller, in paſſing over them, will, by breaking the 
« clods 197 9 the earth a ds fy 
« bury and cruſh, as well as lick up, much the great- 
« eſt part of theſe inſets : and the raddiſn tops will 
« maintain thoſe that remain, as long as it is need- 
« ful, and the radiſhes are eaſily deſtroyed at the firſt 


_ * hoeing.” 


Mr. Reynolds heaps favours on the Society, and, 
through them, on the public: for he not only commu- 
nicates to them whatever is of public utility, but alſo 
has diſcloſed to them a ſecret, which to be 
very curious, though intended chiefly to regale de- 
licate palates. This ſecret however may be of conſi- 
derable uſe in gardens in general; for though practiſ- 
ed by a few, it is far from being generally known; 
and perhaps no where in all its circumſtances. What 


1 allude to is, his 


Method of Raiſins Melons without Earth, Dung, or 
Water. 

c Prepare a bed of caſt-off tanners bark, four feet 
« deep, fix feet wide, and twelve feet in length: 
cover it with four lights: no rain or water is to be 
„ admitted, for either of them would retard the 
e ſweating of the bed. This bed is to be 
* about a month before the feeds are fown. March 
© Ys proper ſraſon for this purpoſe, for private 
* When the bed becomes warm, which generally 
happens in about twenty days, a few melon feeds 
are put into warm milk, in an earthen veſſel, 
* which 1s preſſed down into the bark-bed, where it 
is to remain thirty-fix hours, in order to promote 
* the vegetation of the ſeeds. Then, at equal diſ- 


„% tances, open four holes in the bed, each nine in- 


& ches 


22 —— > ates os a « 4 
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« ches in diameter, and five inches deep. Having in 


<« readineſs about a peck of pounded bark, ſaw - duſt 
« like, put ſome of it at the bottoms of the holes, to 


ei the thickneſs of three inches: on this bark place 


<« ſome of the ſeeds, preſſing them down a little with 
<« the finger: then cover theſe ſeeds with two inches 
«< more of the powdered bark, preſſing the whole 
« down with the hand. | 

« When the plants are advanced to a proper ſize, 
e make choice of the beſt, and take the others away 
« at pleaſure, giving them proper pruning, and as 
* much warm air as poſſible during the ſummer. 

4 J have for ſeveral years, fays Mr. Reynolds, in 
« this manner raiſed as good melons as can be defir- 


tc ed; and I think the fruit is better taſted than what 


« js raifed on ſtinking dunghills, and perhaps whole- 
« ſomer. In this method we are not annoyed 

« worms, ſnails, or inſects of any kind. Hot-beds 
« of this kind may be extended to other plants.“ 


London, 
October 26, 1768. 8 


The Editors are very happy in being the firſt to communicate 
to the public this valuable matter, 3 are therefore greatly 


obliged to their kind friend S. S. for thus enabling them to do 
— | 


In regard to the plant cultivated by Mr. Reynolds, which he 
calls turucp- rooted cabbage, we think proper to ſay, that it dif- 
fers from the turnep cabbage, as much as the common turnep does 
from a carrot ; for the common turnep grows partly agen the 
ground, but the turnep cabbage grows þ. the and 


Upon cu one of theſe 
Lc Led 


ſmall plant already known to gardeners by the name of the 
turnep radiſh, we have been tempted to have called Mr. 
Reyn- 
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ARTICLE 


XIV. 
On the Nouriſhneent of Vegetables. 


To the Ent rons. 


GENTLEMEN, | 
Ir is matter of great ſurpriſe that agriculture, 
which of all arts ſeems to be the moſt uſeful, ſhould 
notwithſtanding be the leaft cultivared and the leaſt 
underftood. Arts which appear to have no other 


tendency but to pamper our appetites and feed our 


paſſions, have been brought to the greateſt per- 


Reynolds's plant by that name. However, as it would be right 
that it ſuould be known by ſome one familiar name, tuppole it be 
called the tap-rooted turnep, the parſinip turnep, or rather, tor 
the compliment is juſtly due to fo excellent a huſbandman, the 
Reynolds turnep. y 

Miller knew nothing of this plant. C. Bauhin was however 
well acquainted with it; and from our own experience, as well 
as what he ſays, we are led to make the following obſervation ; 
for having drawn ſeveral of the plants, which were planted out 
laſt Auguſt, we find from the innumerable number of fibres with 
which the bulb is furrounded, that a great quantity of earth 
comes up with the plant, fo that it appears to us, that they mutt 
be waſhed before cattle can eat them. Now as Mr. Reynolds 
takes no notice of this inconvenience, in any of the papers he 
has laid before the Society, we ſhould be much obliges to him if 
he would inform us how he acts in this reſpect, that we may be 
enabled to remove every difficulty or diſcouragement to the cul- 
ture of a plant that ſeems to promiſe fo much good to the public: 
and if Mr. Reynolds has at any time any further obſ-rvations to 
convey to the public, on this or any other iubject, we thail al- 
ways be ready to oblige him with a place in the Repoſitory. We 
have, only to add, in regard to this plant's reſiſting the frofts of 
Switzerland and Ruſſia, that it is confirmed by noblemen and 
gentlemen from thoſe countries now here; and that in regard to 
its appearance in the ficld, it is much like that of a common tur- 
nep, but of a much darker green. 

The fceds of this plant are to be had of Mr. Gordon, 
Seediman, in Fenchurch-greet, 

fection, 


man it is 
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fection, while this, on the contrary, has been left, 
for many ages paſt, to the care of men untutored in 
any branch of ſcience. Until the philoſopher conde- 
ſcends to direct the plough, huſbandry muſt remain 


in a very torpid ſtate. Ir is the particular happineſs 


of this age, that men of a liberal education begin to 


cultivate this art with attention. We cannot ſay too 
much in praiſe of the reſpective ſocieties lately 
eſtabliſhed in this iſland, and in France, for the im- 
provement of agriculture. They have raiſed a noble 
ſpirit of emulation 


ſomething towards the general ſtock of knowledge. 


Such a pleaſing channel of intercourſe therefore as 


your Repoſitory, cannot fail of ſ 


preading the improve- 


ments in agriculture over the moſt diſtant parts of this 


happy ifland. 

I take upon me to ſay, that to be a good huſband- 
to be a good chymiit. Chymiſtry 
will teach him the beſt way to provide nouriſhment 
for his reſpective crops, and in the moſt wonderful 
manner will expoſe the ble ſyſtem of nature to 
his view. The principles of agriculture depend en- 
tirely upon chymiſtry 


: and without principles, what 
is art, and what is ſcience ? It is alſo neceſſary for the 
huſbandman to be a good mechanic, in order to be a 
judge of the inftruments employed in dividing and 
looſening the foil; an operation of the greateſt uſe 
to the farmer. ET 

The ingenious Dr. Home has opened to our view 
a noble ficid for improvement. His reaſoning is juſt 
and concluſive; but it were to be wiſhed that his 


experiments had been conducted upon a larger ſcale. 
However, contracted as they are, they will be found 
of great uſe ro whoever intends to purſue the ſtudy 
of agriculture upon rational principles. | 
As I intend the nouriſhment of plants to be the 
ſubject of this eſſay, it will be proper to obſcrve, that 
f have 


our country gentlemen and 
ſenſible farmers. Each ſeems envious of contributing 
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1 have been directed in my reſearches by a ſtrict atten- 
tion to the analogy that ſubſiſts between animals and 
vegetables. We know that neither of them can ſubſiſt 
long without air and nouriſhment. Directed by in- 
ſtinR, the animal ſeeks its own proper food; but the 
vegetable not being of the of motion, 
muſt be ſatisfied with the nouriſhment that we give 
it. To dire& this upon rational principles is the 
buſineſs of the philoſopher. The practical farmer 
will ſuffer himſelf to be directed as ſoon as he perceives 
the practice correſpond with the laid down to 
him. Let us expect no more from him. Men of a 
limited education commit errors when they 
attempt to reaſon upon ſcience. In huſbandry, effects 


are conſtantly applied to improper cauſes. Hence 
proceed the errors of our common farmers. To 


overcame thoſe is the peculiar province of the philo- 


ſopher, who in his turn muſt ſupport his g 


dy facts and experiments; and that I ſhall endeavour 


to do in the courſe of my correſſ nce with you. 
L lay it down as a fundamental maxim, that all plants 
receive their principal nouriſhment from oily particles 
incorporated with water, by means of an alkaline ſalt 
or abſorbent earth. Till oil is made miſcible, it 1s 
unable to enter the radical veſſels of vegetables, and 
on that account providence has bountifully ſupplied 
all natural foils with chalky or other abſorbent par- 
ticles. I fay natural foils, for thoſe which have been 
aſſiſted by art, are full of materials for that 
ſuch as lime, chalk, marle, ſoap-aſhes, and the volatile 
alkaline ſalt of putrid dunghills. It may be aſked, 
whence come theſe oily particles? I anfwer, the air 
is full of them. Corruption, or, in other words, a 
putrid fermentation ; volatility, as the animal oils; 
being thus minutely divided, they are carried upwards 
into the air, and readily deſcend in rains and dews. 
Earth, however minutely divided, has but a ſmall 


All 


ſhare in the nouriſhment of plants. 


W 
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3 All rich foils in a ſtate of nature contain oil, and in 
i thoſe lands which have been under the plough for 
. ſome years, it is found in proportion to the quantity 
5 of putrid dung that has been laid upon them, making 
1 an allowance for the crops that they ſuſtained. To 
ſet this matter in a clearer light, let us attend to the 
effects of manures of an otly nature, and we ſhall foon 
1 be ſatisfied that oil is one of the chief things concerned 
1 Rape duft when laid upon land is a fpeedy and 
1 certain manure, though an expenſive one, and will gene- 
Xx rally anfwer beſt where the land has been limed. Soot 
1 has the ſame property, and is alſo an oily manure, but 
| | different the former, containing alkaline ſalt in 
$ its own nature, calculated as wel} for opening the foil 5 
| | as for rendering the oily parts miſcible with water. 
| It is obſerved that pigeons dung is a rich and haſty 
| j manure. Theſe animals feed chiefly upon grains and 
| oily ſeeds; it muſt therefore be expected that their 
2 8 dung ſhould contain a large proportion of oil. The 
Ei dung of ſtable-kept horſes is alſo a ſtrong manure, and 
ö ſhouid not be uſed until it has undergone a putrid 
fermentation, in order to mix and aſſimilate its oily, 
watry and faline parts. Beans, oats and hay contain 
much oil. The dung of horſes that are kept upon 
g green herbage is of a weaker kind, containing much | 
1 lefs oil. Being in its nature ſimilar to cows dung, no ; 
1 putrid fermentation whatever can make it equal in 
. goodneſs to the other. | 
| Human excrement is full of oil and a volatile 
alkaline ſalt. By itſelf it is too ſtrong a manure for 
any land, and ſhould therefore be made into a com- 
before it is uſed. The dung of carnivorous 
animals is plentifully ſtored with oil. Thoſe that feed 
upon ſeeds and grains come next, and after them 
follow thoſe which ſubſiſt upon graſs only. | 
I 0o fuit theſe different manures to their proper ſoils, 
requires the greateſt judgment of the farmer; as what 
1 may 
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may be proper for one ſoil may be highly detrimental 
to another. | 
In order to ſtrengthen my argument in favour of 
oils being the principal food of plants, I muſt beg 
to obſerve that all vegetables, whoſe ſeeds are 
an oily nature, found to be remarkable im- 


poveriſhers of the foil, ſuch as hemp and rape: for 


beſt manure for lands worn out by 
as have a good deal of oil in 
muſt be laid on with 


manure, has no falts. It contains a 
of oleaginous matter, and an abſorbent 


creaſing the quantity of clay, it will make an excellent 
compoſt for a light ſandy ſoil; but to make the ground 
fertile, woollen rags, rotten dung, or any greatly 
manure, ſhould be incorporated with it ſome time 


before it is laid on. 


It is a generally received opinion, that lime enriches 
the land it is laid upon, by means of ſupplying a falt 
fit for the nouriſhment of plants ; bur by ail the ex- 
periments that have been made upon lime, it is found 
to contain no kind of ſalt. Its operation therefore 
ſhould be conſidered in a different light. By the fer- 
mentation that it induces, the earth is opened and 
divided, and by its abſorbent quality, it unites the oily 


and watry parts of the foil. It alſo ſeems to have the 


property of collecting the acid of the air, which it 
readily 
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readily forms into a neutral falr, of "great uſe in 


"Tice vicntize ing lime in this light, it is probable that 


it tends to rob the foi of its oily particles, and in 


time will render it barren, unleſs we take care to ſup- 


port it with rotten dung, or other manures of an oily 
nature. As light fandy foils contain but a ſmall 
portion of oleaginous particles, we ſhould beextreme] 
cautious not to overdo — who 
at the ſame time aſſiſt them liberally with rotten dung, 
woollen rags, ſhavings of horn, and other manures of 
ind. Its great excellence however, upon 


particles, and thereby preventing the liquid parts of 
the manure f 
fibres of the plant. 

Upon clay, the effect of lime is different. For by 
means of the fermentation that it produces, the un- 
ſubdued foil is opened and divided; the manures 
laid on, readily come into contact with every part of 
it; and the fibres of the plants have full liberty to 
ſpread themſelves. Under fuch agreeable 
ſtances, the air, rains, and dews, are readily admitted, 
aad the foil is enabled to retain the nourithment thac 
each of them brings. In conſequence of a fermenta- 
tion raifed in the foil, the fixed air is fer at liberty, 


which in a wonderful manner promotes vegeration. 


To the univerſal principle, oil, we muſt add another 


of great efficacy, though very little underſtood; I 
mean the nitrous acid of the air. That the air does 
contain the rudiments of nitre, - is demonſtrable from 
the manner of making falt-petre in the different 
parts of the world. The air contains no fuch ſalt as 
perfect nitre, 1t is a fiftitious ſalt, and is made by the 
nitrous acid falling upon a proper matrix. The makers 
of nitre form that matrix of the rubbiſh of old houſes, 


fat earth, and any fixed alkaline ſalt. The univerſal 


acid, as it is called, is attracted * 
An 


fandy ſoil, is by mechanically binding its looſe 
from eſcaping out of the reach of the 


circum- 


. 


os 


| buted to the mechanical action of the froſt upon 
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and- forms true nitre, which is rendered pure by 
means of cryſtallization, and in that form it is brought 
to us. In very hot countries the natural earth forms 
a matrix for nitre, which makes the operation very 


It is obſerved, that nitre is moſt plentifully formed 
in winter, when the wind is northerly : hence we may 
underſtand the true reaſon why land is fertilized by 
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being laid up in high ridges during the winter months. 


The good effects of that operation are wholly atiri- 
the 
ground. The lighteſt foils, as well as the tougheſt, 
ſhould be in as high ridges as poſſible, but 
with ſome limitation, in order to imitate the mud 
walls in Germany, which are found by experience 
to collect conſiderable quantities of nitre during the 


when uſed as a manure. 
experiments do not give us any ſuch proofs. Perhaps 
too large a quantity has been uſed, or rather, it could 
not be reſtored to the earth with its particles ſo mi- 


ſeem to make up the nouriſhment of both. Earth 
very little into the compoſition of either. It is 
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probable, that the radical fibres of plants take up 
their nouriſhment from the earth in the fame manner 
chat the lacteal veſſels abſorb the nutriment from the 
inteſtines ; and as the oily and watery parts of our 
food are perfectly united into a milky liquor, by 
means of the ſpittle, pancreatic juice, and bile, before 
they enter the lacteals, we have all the reaſon ima- 


- ginable to keep up the analogy, and ſuppoſe that 
the oleaginous and watery parts of the foil are alio in- 


corporated, previous to their being taken up by the 
a>iorbing veſſels of the plant. To form a perfect 


judgment of this, we mult ſuppoſe that every foil, in a 
ſtate of nature, has in irlelf a ſufficient quantity of 


abſorbent earth, fo as to be able to incorporate its in- 
herent oil and water; but when we come to load it 
with fat manures, it becomes effentially neceſſary to 
beſtow upon it, at the ſame time, ſomething to aſſi- 
milate the parts. Lime, foap-aſhes, kelp, and all 
the alkalinc ſubſtances, perform that office. To render 
this operation viſible to the ſenſes, take ſix ounces of 
water, diſſolve in it a bit of pot-aſh, then add a 
ſpoonful of oil. Shake the mixture, and it will 
inſtantly become an uniform maſs of a whitiſh colour, 


fitting for all the purpoſes of vegetation. 


Should I meet with enco::ragement in your very 
uſeful publication, I propoſe to tend you ſome expe- 


riments made upon a particular cheap compoſt not in 


uſe. I am, with efteem, 


GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
Sept. 19, 1768. Maco. 


This piece does honour to the writer, and we are much 
obliged to him for giving us an opportunity of laying his ſenti- 
monts before the public; by whom there is no doubt but the 
will be very favourably received. He will particularly 
oblige us in ſending an account of his Experiments on the 
compoſt he mentions. 


ARK T1 
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ARTICLE XV. 


Curious Experiments for preventins Wafie of Honey, 
and preſerving the Lives of Bees during the Winter. 
By a Genileman near ihe Bans of the Tweed. 


To the Epfroas. 


GENTLEMEN, 


L nave tried ſeveral experiments for preſerving 
the lives of becs during the winter, and though in 
general with little tucects, yet I think f have r-aſon 
to (outinue, and to advice ochers to follow what I 
practiſcd laſt winter: the method is very ſimple and 
not expenſive, for it is no other than keeping the 
bees in a cold and dark place. 

; My rraſon for trying this experiment was, my 

having obſerved that a cc rtain degree of cold brought 

upon the bees a ſtuf or; and that the lame degree dot 

cold continued, kept thema in the ſame Kate till they 

were brought | into a warmer ficuation, which imme- 
diately reſtored their lic and vigour “. 

With this view, I kept two hives ſhut up in a dark 

| cold out-houſe, from the middle of September laſt 

to the middle of April, without ever letting them 


® Mr. White ſays, in confirmation of Gedde's obſervation, 
that bees which ſtand on the north-fide of a building, wheſe 
height intercepts the ſun's beams all the aer, will wake leſs of 
* their proviſions, almott by half, than others which ſtand in 
« tae tun; for ſeldom coming forth, they eat little, and vet in 
te the ſpring are as forward to work and ſwarm as thoſe which 
had twice as much honey in the autumn before.“ See the Rev. 
Mr. White's Metbed ef prejerving Bees, 3d Edit, pr. 18. 
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ſee light: upon their being ſet out in the warmer air, 
they recovered immediately, and ſhewed an appear- 
ance of more ſtrength than the hives did which had 
been kept out in the uſual way. This appearance of 


ſtrength continued during the ſummer, and they 
muluphed faſter than I had ever obſerved them to 
before. They were rather Jater in ſwarming this 
year than in ſome former ſummers, but this was the 
caſe with many hives in this neighbourhood ; and 
even though this ſhould always happen, yet I think 
other advantages will do more than over-balance it. 
Could I go into the country early in the ſpring, to 
look after the bees myſelf, I would bring them into 
the open air ſome weeks ſooner, carefully attend to 
the changes of the weather, and ſhut up the doors of 
: but this of care can 
ſcarcely be expected from ſervants and gardeners, who 
have many other things to attend to. | 

L intend to have four hives put up this ſeaſon, in 
the coldeſt dark place I can find; and as an ice- 
houſe is the ſteadieſt and greateſt cold we have, one 
or twoof my friends, who have ice-houſes, have pro- 
miſed to put a hive upon the ice. By all accounts, 
the cold in Siberia does not kill the bees there, and 
in Rua, where the winters are extremely ſevere, bees 
produce much honey: fo I think there is not any 
danger to be icared from any degree of cold we can 
expoſe the bees to. | 
It ſucceſs continues to attend this experiment of 
keeping the bees aſleep all the winter and ſpring, 
without conſuming their honey, a great point will 
be gained; eſpecially as Mr. Wildman has taught us 
to take the honey without killing the bees: for by 


what I have obſerved in this country, our bees are 
loſt chiefly by being tempted to go out by a clear 
fun in the ſpring; though perhaps a froſty wind 
blows and chills them, fo as to prevent their being 

able 
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AR TICLIE XVI. 


4 curious Account of the Virtues of Burnet, by a Geutle 
man in the Palalinate of Germany. 


To the Evirozs. 


GENTLEMEN, 
H - vinc obſerved in your firſt number (page 3.) 


that you defire an account of the obſervations which 
have been made on burnet ; I thought I ſhould oblige 
you and the public in fending you an extract of a let- 
ter from Mr. Henry Riga], "ef Heidelberg, in the 
Upper Palatinate of Germany; a gentleman of indiſ⸗- 
pvtable veracity and great intelligence, member of 
the Society of Arts here, and allo member of ſcveral 
foreign Societies. Eiis words are as follow: 


« Heidelberg, Oct. 18, 1757. 

« The culture of burnet will, I believe, take ioon- 
« er in this country than in many cthers. My rea- 
e fon for thinking ſo, is, that I find every body high- 
ly prejudiced m its favour, partly from the two 
4 foilowing circumſtances. Fliorics afflicted with 
e the cancer have not yet failed to be cured here, by 
feeding them with burnet mixed with ftraw. I am 
pretty certain of its efficacy in this caſe. 

„The other quality which has recommended bur- 
* net to us, is, that ſome leaves of it put between the 
« breaſts of a wet- nurſe whole milk has failed, even 
«* entirely, will bring her milk again in a few days. 
« When [I left your happy fand, 1-{: winter, I 
„ brought over with mc a little burner ſeed ; juſt 

0 enough 


| 
f 
| 
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« enough to produce me as many plants as were fut- 
e ficient to feed a goat for a Werk. "the goat, be- 


„ fore ſhe fed on the burnet, yiclded a full elals of 


milk a day:” (as it was a Gerioan glals, we will 
ſuppole it a half pint one.) * The day after ſhe had 
« burnet for the firſt time, ſhe yiclded a pint; the 
ce next day ſhe yielded two pints, and continued to 


„ do (o till all the burner was earen; after which her 
milk was in two days reduced to its tormer quantity 


« of a ſingle glass.“ 


There is certainly ſomething extremely curious in 
this account of Mr. Rigal's. s to the virtues of bur- 
t in increaling the milk of ſuckling women, it may 


be very calily known by a few experiments made 


here; tor women * full milk may be able to judge, 
as well as thoſe whoſe milk is on the decline. Should 


it be ſound to anſwer, it will be a great ailcovery 


ro the phyſical world: for if it is ound to have 
this extraordinary effect upon an external applica- 


tion, its virtues when uſcd internally may be much 


reater. 

What Mr. Rigal ſays of the effect of the burnet 
on the goat, in increaſing her milk trom half a pint 
to two pints a day, is a ftrong corroborating proof of 
what Mr. Baldwin ſaid in the a count be laid be- 
fore the Society of Arts in January, 174. Upon 
referring to that account, I find his words are as fol- 
„ 

„Being much vexed at the idle tales told a- 
bout, iv much to the prejudice of burnat, I de- 
termined to put it to as fair a trial a> I po bly 
could: accordingly L ordered in upon burner four 
* cows Wich were in good iced on natural grats, 
and had belides a large truſs of oat- raw every 


nay, were almoſt dry. Theſe cows, I declare, 
had not been in the burnet above ſix days, 


5 66 betore 


night, aruchkending they gave very little mik, 
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GznTLEMEN, | 
Your moſt humble Servant, 


E. F. Cazs Mos. 
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ARTICLE 


Account of ſome very extraordinary efforts in France 
for improving their preſent Syſtem of Huſbandry. 


—— — — — en, . 


To the Eprroxs of the ReyosrTORY. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I MENT1ONED, in a former letter, ſeveral things 
ing to France, chiefly from memory, 


- A— * 
—— — a a | — 


| with conſiderable 
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and upwards of 2000 correſponding members pro- 
perly diſtributed in various parts, who exert them- 
ſelves greatly, indeed with an emulation, in point- 
ing out every error in the uſual practice of huſ- 
bandry, and in ne every improvement: 
* hilſt we in this (as I have already ſaid) 
« ſeem to be lulled few gentlemen of 
eſtates ſhewing even that ſmall attention to the ſub- 
ject by giving their attendance at the almoſt only 
of agriculture we can boaſt of in England; 
and to the ſhame of the Scorch be it faid, their 
ſociety at Edinburgh is at an end. The Dubliz 


fociety therefore deſerves the higheſt commendation 


for their long and unwearied purſuit of every meaſure 
tending to the benefit of their country; and their ſuc- 
ceſs does them an honour, which will tranſmit their 


fame to lateſt poſterity. 


In page 10, I faid, that © by an edict of the king 


* 2 France, waſte land of any kind which is 


ht into tilth, ſhall be for twenty years free 
= = of Taille.“ I can now inform you, that by an 
order of council in 1761, the king of France ex- 
empts for twenty years, from all taxes whatever 
due to government, land which ſhall be im- 
from a former barren ſtate: and that by a2 
declaration of the ſame king in 1766, ſtrangers are 
invited to ſettle on ſuch uncultivated lands, with the 
privilege of enjoying all the benefits of natural born 
fubj ets. They may purchaſe, and diſpoſe of their 
effects, by will or otherwiſe, after a reſidence of ſix 
years on ſuch lands. In this, his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty has imitated the wiſe and generous Sully, 
who invited even the Moors driven out of Spain, to 
come and ſettle in France. 
As the improvement of waſte lands is attended 
e, application has been 


expenc 

made to the clergy, that ſuch lands hould be free 

of tythe for a time; alledging, with much truth, 
= that, 
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that, as the firſt crops do not equal the expence, ſo 
it is unjuſt to carry off a tenth of the whole pro- 
duce, before the farmer is reimburſed. This tan 
ſay the laity, becomes a real prohibition of ſuch 
improvements; eſpecially to farmers, who, begin- 
ning with ſmall capitals, cannot lie long out of their 
money. And if the government, add they, gives 
up the taxes raiſed for the ſervice of the public, 
how much more ſhould the clergy, in this caſe, give 
up the tythes, fince it is their duty to ſet examples 
of diſintereſted good-will to the public; eſpecially 
as, in this inſtance, they cannot be lofers, the land 


being ſuch as never paid tythe before. They ſhould 


alſo reflect, that this indulgence will encourage 
farmers to exert themſelves in improving waſte 
lands ; whereby the tythe may in time become conſi- 
derable. They hkewiſe mentioned as a reaſon for this 
indulgence, the example of Henry IV, who, in the 
year 1599, exempted from taxes, and from ytbe fer 
twenty years, ſuch marſhes as ſhould be drained ; 
and fixed the tythe after that time to the fiftieth 
ſheaf. This law has been renewed by the preſent 
king of France : and as the improving of fome waſte 
lands is as expenſive as the draining of marſhy lands, 
the laity plead, that the ſame law ſhould be extended 
to both. This reaſoning appeared fo juſt to the 


clergy of Britany, that they have vo/untarily granted 


an exemption from tythe tor twenty years on land 
thus improved. 

In page 18, I mentioned, that the French have 
introduced Spaniſh ſheep into France. This being a 
matter of the greateſt importance to England, let 
me ſet before the eyes of my countrymen a few ex- 
tracts from a memoir concerning ſheep ( ſer les Betes 
a Laine) publiſhed laſt Year by the Royal Society of 
Agriculture at Rouen. 3 

One cannot,” tay they, + behold without afto- 
4 mſhment, the indifference into which the French 

5 1 | & nation, 
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nation, naturally ingenious and active, is fallen 
« with re to : an indifference, which the 
« ſucceſs and example of ſeveral other nations of 
% Europe has hardly been able to induce them to get 
* the better of. At length, however, fince ſhe has 
* turned her views towards rural ceconomy, ſeveral 
< ingenious writers have dared to reproach her with 
this exceeding faulty neglect. They have, though 

* vaguely, pointed out ſome means of eſtabliſhing 
4 2 competition with other nations in the article 
t of ſheep; creatures ſo neceſſary in huſbandry 
« and commerce. Her eyes are now 


t and ſhe has thrown off the faſcination 


habit 
* and prejudice. Government hath been firuck with 


« theſe truths. It bas condeſcended to aſt the ſen- 


« ments of the Royal Societies of ure on this 
* bead; and has invited them to point out the moſt 
« effectual means for carrying into execution this 


very important object. The benefits ariſing to 
* huſbandry, the advantages accruing to our manu- 
« factures and commerce, the ure of our 
« climate, the varieties of our ſoils, and the putting 
«© an end io à tribute as humiliating as it is burdenſome, 
* which France is obliged to pay to a rival nation; theſe 
* are motives powerful enough to excite an emula- 
© tion in the focieties, and rouſe them out of this 
* indolence into an actual im ag 
At the ſame time that government condeſended to of 
advice of the ſeveral Royal Societies of 
ar of oh a —_ . 
ble ſucceſs, and of which the following is an abſtradt, 
was ſent to each 
It is therein obſerved, that © the ſheep which 
« deſerve the higheſt eſtimation, are the Flemiſh, 
< or rather, the Eaſt-India ſheep, the Engliſh, and 


"= better breed of 
a bett of 


4 In order to 
<« 1s propoſed to eſtabliſn a ſchool of 


ĩt 
ſhepherds in 
+ Flan- 
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« Flanders, ſimilar to thoſe in Sweden. The ſcho- 
« lars, when inſtructed in the management of the 
« Flemiſh ſheep, to be ſent to the differer.* parts of 
< the kingdom, beſt ſuited to theſe ſheep, with each 
« a ram and fix ewes. A ſchool for the management 
« of the Engliſh ſheep is propoſed to be eſtabliſhed 
« on the coaſt of the Channel, which is in every 
c reſpect ſimilar to the lands in England. Even war, 
« fay they, will not prevent our obtaining them. 
«< Many parts of England and Ireland, famous for 
te their wool, are not very diſtant from our coaſts, 
« and frequently ſend barks laden with woot. Theſe 
« would readily bring live ſheep, if they were duly 


4 rewarded. 
ſheep from Sweden, 


We might alſo obtain 
4 where, notwithitanding the inclemency of their 
« winters, they are not inferior to thoſe of Eng- 
land; owing to the particular care taken of them. 
*© The only difference obſervable is, that in Sweden, 
they loſe their teeth two years ſooner than they do 
* in England, occaſioned probably by the too great 
* cold; and therefore it may be preſumed, that. 
* returning to a more temperate climate, this cir- 
* cumftance would ceaſe. . 

* A third ſchool ſhould be eſtabliſned in Berry 
* or Languedoc, for inſtructing in the 


anagement of the ſheep which yield wool of the 
* Spaniſh kind.” | 

The Royal Society of Agriculture at Rouen, after 
duly conſidering the papers thus laid before them, 
obſerve, that © unleſs theſe foreign ſheep can be 
kept ſeparate, without mixing either one kind 
with another, or with the ſheep of the country, 


_ © the whole will fall into a baſtard race, and dege 


* nerate, as they bave done in moſt parts of Explend : 
and conclude, that the only effectual means of 
<< anſwering this deſirable purpoſe muſt depend upon 


R 3 They 


$6 government.” 


learn the language, and in time become the gene- 
ral inſpeQtor of the canton. 


1 
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„therefore, that government ſhould 
< eſtabliſh nurſeries of theſe foreign ſheep in dif- 
<« ferent parts of the kingdom, beſt ſuited to the 
« different kinds of ſheep. | 

«© Theſe nurſeries to be placed in the royal foreſts, 
ec which at preſent lie generally wafte; but would, 
„ in this way, ſoon turn to great account. The 
« ground would be enriched by folding the ſheep 
< upon it, and thereby be enabled to yield plenty of 
« natural and artificial graſſes, as well as corn, for 
<«< the maintenance of the 


The ſhepherd who attends each kind of ſheep, 


i ſhould be of the country from which the ſheep are 
* brought. He ſhould be well ſkilled in his buſi- 
% neſs, and be young, that he may the more eaſily 


© The chief direction of theſe nurſeries may be 
< intruſted to the Royal Societies of Agriculture 
<< in each province, who may appoint gentlemen of 
their own body, the moſt contiguous to the 
< nurſeries, to watch over the ſhepherds, and make 
regular reports to their reſpective ſocieties, of 
« whatever they obſerve. 

Each of the foreign ſhepherds ſhould be obliged 
to inſtruct young men put under their care; fo 
that each nurſery may become a ſchool of ſhep- 


© herds, who may be afterwards diſtributed to dif- 
< ferent places with foreign ſheep, in proportion as 


5* the flocks increale, fo as to admit of colonies being 
& ſent off from the nurſeries. „„ 
The inſpecting ſhepherd to make regular viſits 
b to each colony, at lcaſt three times in the year, viz. 


at lambing- time, at ſhearing-time, and in winter; 


© to fee that due care is taken of the ſheep at each 
* of theſe different ſeaſons; and regularly report his 
obſcrvations to the ſocieties. A continuance of 
this method tor ſome years, may enable the ſocieties 

E [Q 
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to publiſh inſtructions founded on facts, and varied 
40 22 to the circumſtances which may be pe- 


« culiar to each province. 
« The royal nurſeries will become an unaltera- 


« ble fund, which will inſure to the nation the 


« different breeds of ſheep and wool, equal in 
oy to thoſe of Spain, England, = Hol- 
« land; will bring in * to the ſtate; will fur- 
« niſh materials A manufactures and commerce; 
«* and become ſources of new profits to the huſ- 
«© bandman. 

It is well known, that we owe the eftabliſ- 
* ment of filk-worms in France, to the royal 
6" nurſeries of mulberry-trees, raifed in proper di- 
2 Why then may we not expect equal 

t ſucceſs from the eſtabliſhment of nurſeries of the 
t beſt kinds of ſheep; from whence the loſſes which 
may happen to farmers, by neglect or otherwiſe, 
«+ may be ſupplied, and at fo reaſonable a price, as 


« ſhall make it the farmer's incereſt to yorker the 


<« foreign ſheep to thoſe of his own country? 
4 The royal nurſeries ſhould not be reſtricted to 
and mulberry-trees only. All uſeful trees, 


* 2 * domeſtic or foreign, ſhould be in nurſeries 
« for the uſe of the countries around; and being fold 


te ascheap as the attendance neceſſary for raifing them 

« will permit, the low price may be an inducement 

% to many to purchaſe them. 

There, the beſt of all the reſinous kinds ſhould 

e be raiſed. Such are the pines, which yield tur- 
* pentine, and are beſt for maſts; the cedar, 

66 . = that of L.ibanus. . The Spaniards built in 


5 the laſt century ſhips of cedar which are till re- 
** maining, and are laſting monuments of the value 


Jof this wood. In the Pais de Vaud, all their 
5 houſes are covered with ſhingles of the larch- tree: 
*© the roſin is drawn forth by the heat of the fun, 
sand ſoon hardens into a ſtrong varniſh, which 
R 4 * renders 
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© renders theſe coverings very durable. The cypreſs 


< is alſo of great uſe. 

« Cheſnuts, eſpecially the grafted kind, frequent 
about Lyons, would become a new branch of rural 
* - The horſe-cheſnut has alſo its 
_ « qualities, and is now become peculiarly valuable 
<« for the efficacy of the nut in bleaching. The oak, 
« the aſh, the maple, the elm, &c. are all valu- 
a Oh Rant propetie. Time, and the experi- 
«* ence of ſome years, may diſcover trees whoſe uſes 
« we are not yet acquainted with. 


« Much of the country of Normandy lies waſte, 
= end the Geo of Mitts cov eched, where many kinds 
« of trees might be planted to great advantage. It 
this deſign is carried into execution, the ſociety 
„„ 
e 

Having thus pointed out a many 1m- 
provements propoſed, or now actually carrying into 
execution in France, Ryton Ty 4pm gm. ny 
that the king of France has iſſued two arrets for the 
free exportation and importation of all kinds of pro- 
viſſons, whilſt we wiſely forbid our fellow- ſubjects 0 
give us 4 morſel of bread, without occaſional conſent 
of Parliament; and will not, on any account, accept 
of a bullack or ſheep from our next-door neighbours 
and fellow-ſubj in Ireland, o ſupply the wants ſo 
much 

In one of AA arrets, the king declares him- 
ſelf thus. © The attention which we owe to the 
«< welfare of our people, has prevailed on us to give 
n 


+ „0 
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« Alſo, in order to preſerve plenty, to grant a free 
& importation of corn, pulſe and flour from ſtrangers, 
« the better to prevent monopohes, by eſtabliſhing 
« a competition in that branch of trade, &c. WE 
& err. this meaſure to be an object worthy of 

aur particular attention to the good of our people, and 
46 2 2 by the juſtice which WE owe to the buſ- 
(6 
Wx Gene en finds, of whatever 
* ity or condition they be, even the nobles and 
&« privileged, to trade in all kinds of corn, pulſe and 
« flour, with natives or foreigners. We expreſsly 
c forbid all our officers, and thoſe of other lords, 
to occaſion any lett or hinderance, on any account 
* ine ver; the ſame be exported in French 

« veſſels : and being deſirous that the introduction 
os „ of fareign corn may prevent the price of our corn 

“ being ſo high as to become burdenſome to our 


people, we permit our ſubjects and rangers ta 


« the hundred weight in any of our port or fromde 
places, and continue at that for three ſuc- 
E then exportation ſhall ceaſe, 
hile wheat remains at, or above that price.” 
fo ts as cn, the king of France declares, 
that, oy by ate views of humanity, which ſhould 
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* therefore ordained, that all kinds of cattle, Elli, 
* oxen, cocos, rams, ſheep, lambs, goats, ſwine, may 
be freely exported, and imported by ſtrangers, pay- 
<« ing, in lieu of all duties, as well of export, as of 


<* import, only one half per cent. on the real value.“ 
And in order to prevent diſputes as to their value, 
the rates are ſettled. 

I will not preſume to ſuggeſt a ſingle reflection to 
your readers, on the found policy, and good ſenſe, in 
every thought, in every motive of theſe arrets. Had 
ſuch been at all times the ruling maxims of Lewis XV. 
he would well deſerve the appellation of le bien aime. 
J cannot, however, refrain from hinting, that the 
preſent conduct of the French, in what relates to the 
improvement of their country *, is worthy the atten- 
tion of a Britiſh king and miniſtry, whoſe chief ob- 


National efforts, great and noble in themſelves like theſe, 
will ever be attended with ſucceſs ; ſhall we then ſtand by torpid 
and inactive, whilſt our ancient rivals in fame and glory are 
making ſuch ſtrides to perfection? Forbid it the genius of Great- 
Britain! and inſpire us with an ardent deſire to preſs on, and 
keep foremoſt in the lift of fame, as huſbandmen. Let us with 
all attention examine our preſent ſyſtem of rural policy, enquire 
if our lands now in tillage are improved to as high a pitch as 
they are capable of; what quantity of unincloſed and unim- 
proved Jand we have in each county; and may the great Senate 
of the nation, now aſſembled in parliament, paſs a general act to 
encourage and promote incloſing and cultivating the whole; by 
which means emigration to our colonies will in a great meaſure 
ccaſe, the wealth acquired from foreigners by the coloniſts for 
wheat and flour, which they now ſell them, will center in the 
mother-country, and Great-Britain thereby be better enabled to 
maintain that ſuperiority, with which it has pleaſed the Almighty 
jor a long period of time to bleſs her. | ; 
On the other hand, ſhould we negle& to avail ourſelves of 
the advantages which our laws and climate afford us; neglect to 
improve our waſte lands, and continue to buy corn of foreigners, 
inſtead of being the granary to them; and likewiſe content our- 
ſelves with admiring the improvements in France, without 
making yet greater ourſelves, it will require no great ſkill in 
prophecy to foreſee, what muſt be the conſequence to this once 
Souriſhing iſland. 
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is, the ſalus populi, or, whatever can contri- 
to the welfare of their country.” 

London, S. S. 
Sept. 23. 1768. 


— 


AR TICLE XVIII. 
Mr. Wildmnan's Method of managing Bees. 


To the Eprrons. 


GENTLEMEN, 


In a work De Re Nuſtica, what can be more 
than an account of that valuable inſect the bee? 
And fince Mr. Wildman's treatiſe on the - 
ment of them, is the moſt elegant and of any 
that has yet been preſented to the public, fo I flatter 


_ myſelf I ſhall oblige many of your readers by giving 


them an account of his improved method of treating 
them ; for, notwithſtanding his treatiſe is in the 


hands of many, yet the price, viz. half a guinea, 
muſt keep it from many more, to whom his inſtruc- 


tions may be very acceptable and ſerviceable. 

I ſhall paſs over every thing relating to the dif- 
ferent ſpecies of bees, the deſcription of them, their 
cells, and manner of collecting 
being pretty well, or at leaſt fufficiently, underſtood, 
by thoſe who bees. 

place for 


As to the fituation of the apiary, or 
| keeping bees, it ſhould face between the ſouth and 


welt, in a place neither too hot, nor too much ex- 


poſed to the cold; neither ſhould they be under 
the drop from the eves of houſes, Bees collect 


| honey 


wax and honey ; as 


„ h 7, OT 
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honey from the oak, the pine, the early-flowering 


. all fruit; trecs, broom, clover, particularly 


the Dutch, muſtard, heath, turneps, ſage and flow- 
ers. In regard to hives, Mr. Wildman fays, that 
ſtraw hives are preferable to any other habitations, 


becauſe ſtraw is not ſo liable to be heated by the ſun, 


and is a better ſecurity againſt cold than any kind of 


wood or other material, and from their cheapneſs 
they are an eaſy purchaſe, even to the cottager 


which is a matter of great importance, fince the col- 
lecting wax in quantities, fo as to render it a com- 


mercial article, muſt depend on bees being cultivated 
by our country 


Mr. Wildman's chief i improvement, conſiſts in the 


alteration he has made in the form of the hives, and 


the manner of uſing them. 4 

His hives are ſeven inches high, and ten wide, the 
ſides upright, ſo that the top and bottom are of the 
ſame diameter, a hive holding about a peck; in the 
upper row of the ſtraw, is a hoop about half an inch 
broad, to which are nailed five bars of deal, a quarter 
IS ined hk. 26d is bach 008 as whe. and 
half an inch from one another; a narrow bar is nailed 
at each fide, half an inch diſtant from the bars n 
them, in order to fill up the remaining 
circle ; fo that there are 1n all ſeven 
which the bees will fix their combs. 
tween the bars, allows an eaſy 
from one hive to the other : 2 ſmall ftick ſhould a 
ways be run through each hive, in a direction acroſs 
the bars, to give ſteadineſs to the combs. Every 
mths ines] rr with ſeveral flat covers of 
ſtraw, worked the ſame thickneſs as the hives, 
and a foot diameter, fo that they may be of the ſame 
width as the outſide of the hives. Before the cover 
1s on the hive, a piece of clean paper, of the ſize 

the top of the hive, is to be laid over it, and a 
coat of cow-dung, which is leaſt apt to crack, of any 


cement 
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cement eaſily obtained, ſhould be laid round the cir- 
cumference of the hive ; the cover is then to be made 
faſt to the hive, ſo that neither cold nor vermin enter. 
Each hive ſhould ſtand ſingle on a piece of deal or 
other wood, ſomewhat larger than the bottom of the 
hive, and this ſtand ſhould be ſupported upon a ſingle 
_ poſt about two feet high; the ſtands ſhould be about 
tour yards aſunder, if the apiary will admit of it. 

A who intends to erect an apiary, ſhould 
make his 
they are c 


purchaſe at the latter end of the year, when 
combs and well ſtored with bees: if the purchaſe is 


beapeſt, and the hives ſhould be full of 


be taken in one of my upper hives, which are exactly 
in the form of the common hives, only they are leſs, 
and the diameter conformable to the directions before 
given. A good ſwarm will ſoon fill one of theſe hives, 
and therefore another may be put under it in a week 
after the ſwarm was taken; for the larger ſpace al- 
lowed the bees, will excite their induſtry in filling 
them with combs. The queen will lay fome eggs in 
the upper hive, but as ſoon as the lower hive is filled 
with combs, ſhe will lay moſt of them in it; in a 


upper hive will be turned to bees; and if the ſea- 
ſon is favourable, their cells will ſoon be filled with 


As ſoon as they want room, a third hive ſhould be 
placed under the two former, and in little more than 
three weeks from the time it was put into the hive, 


the top hive may be taken away at noon in a fair day: | 


if any bees remain in it, carry it to a little diftance 


from the ſtand, and turning its bottom up, ſtrike it 


ing, 


on the ſides, the bees will then be alarmed, take w 
Eos and 


is neceſſary to obſerve here, that the firſt ſwarm is to 


little more than three weeks, all the eggs laid in the 


— — — 
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and join their companions in the ſecond and third 
hives. 


The upper hive now taken away, ſhould be put in 
a cool place, in which no vermin can come, and be 
thus preſerved in reſerve. As ſoon as the hives ſeem 
upper hive is well ſtored 
placed under the 


to keep many hives in ſtore: the honey and wax of 
theſe hood hives may therefore be taken for uſe. 
If the ſeaſon is very favourable, the bees may ſtill 
fill a third hive: 2d caſe, a fifth hive nude om 
under the fourth, and the third taken away as before; 
the bees will then fill the fourth for their winter ſtore. 
As the of the firſt hives is better than that col- 
lected fo late as that in the third, the honey may be 
raken of the firſt, and the third may be preſerved for 
winter ſtore. 
In the month of September the top hive muſt be 
examined, and if it is full, it will be ſufficient for 
winter ſtore; but if it is light, that | is, not contain- 
ing twenty of honey, then, in the month of 
October, the fifth or undermoſt hive ſhould be taken 
away, and the hive that has been kept in reſerve 
ſhould be put upon the top, to ſupply the bees with 
abundant proviſion for the winter. Nor need the 
owner them this ample ſtore ; for they are 
faithful ſtewards, and will be proportionably richer 
and more forward in the ſpring and ſummer, when he 
will reap an abundant profit. The fifth hive which 
was taken away, ſhould be carefully preſerved during 
the winter, that it may be reſtored to the fame ſtock of 
bees, when an additional hive is wanted next ſummers: 
or the firſt ſwarm that comes off in the ſpring, may 


be put into it; as the comb, if kept * from ver- 
min, 


honey made in the fmt bs the = it is needleſs 
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min, will ſave them much labour, and they will go 
at once to collecting of honey. 3 

It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, ſays Mr. Wildman, 
that when the hives are changed, a cover, as already 
directed for the firſt, ſhould be put upon every upper 
hive : and when a lower hive becomes an upper hive, 
the door of it ſhould be ſhut up, fo that their only paſ- 
ſage out, ſhall be by the lower hive; for otherwiſe 
the queen would be apt to lay eggs in both. The 
whole of the above detail of the management of one 
hive, may be extended to any number; it may be 
proper, however, to keep a regiſter of each ſet, be- 
cauſe, in reſtoring hives to the bees, they may be 
berter at receiving their own labours than that 


of other ſtocks. 


If in the autumn the owner has ſome weak hives, 
which have neither proviſion nor numbers ſufficient 
for the winter, it is adviſeable to join the bees to 
richer hives : for the greater number of bees will be 
a mutual advantage to one another during the winter, 
and accelerate their labours much in the ſpring. For 
this purpoſe, carry a poor and a ricker hive into a 
room, a little before night; then force the bees out 
of both hives into two teparate empty hives, as will 


de hereafter directed; ſhake upon a cloth the bees out 


of the hive which contains the feweſt; icarch for the 
queen, and as ſoon as you have ſecured her with a 
ſufficient retinue, bring the other hve, which con- 
tains the greater number, and place it on the cloth 
on which the other bees are, with a ſupport under one 
fide, and with a ſpoon, ſhovel the bees under it. 
They will ſoon aſcend; and while under this impreſ- 
fion of fear, will unite peaceably with the other bees: 
whereas, had they been added to the becs of the 
richer hive while in poſſe Tion of their caſtle, many of 
the new-comers mult have paid with thei: lives for 
the intruſion, 
I: 


© 
© 
. 
l 
& 
* 
| 
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but if a conſiderable 
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It will now be proper, ſays Mr. Wildman, to com- 
pare the old and my hives together, that we may 
ſtate an account of the advantages and diſadvantages 


of each. The object of keeping bees, is undoubt- 


edly the procuring honey and wax in the 
plenty, and coming 
in both theſe 


I think the advan 


portion of it is taken away, the 
bees may be ſtarved in the winter. 

The ſucceſſion of my hives, continues Mr. Wild- 
man, keeps the bees conſtantly employed, perhaps, 
excites their induſtry on the t returns of new 
habirations : and therefore the quantity of honey and 


wax obtained, cannot, I think, be leſs ; and the me- 


thod of coming at it, is both ſimpler and eaſier, and 


there is little danger of the bees being ſtarved, be- 


cauſe I have adviſed that ſtore-hives with honey may 
be reſerved, for a certain ſupply of food. 

The uſe of a hive is to afford a fafe lodging to the 
bees, and a conveniency for ſtowing their proviſions. 
Two hives abundantly anſwer the purpoſe, and the 
bees are able to fill two of theſe, as foon as they can 
one of the old conſtruction; which is attended with 
this conſiderable advantage, that the honey thus pro- 
cured, is more fragrant than which remains 
longer expoſed to the perſpiratory matter of the bees, 
and to the heat of the hive; for theſe rob it not only 
of its fragrance, but alſo its colour, which becomes 


_ darker, the longer the honey remains in the hive, as 


may be evidently concluded from the different colours 
of new and old combs. It is well known to thoſe who 
are converſant in the care of bees, that their numbers 

decreaſe 


at them with the greateſt eaſe 
tages will be 
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decreaſe greatly in the autumn, not only by the mur-. 
der of the drones, but alſo by the unavoidable deaths 
of many of the working bees ; owing to a thouſand 
_ accidents which they meet with in the fields, and to 
A much leſs ſpace is therefore wanted for them 
in the winter, than was neceſſary in the ſummer ; and 
the cloſer they are collected together in the winter, 
the warmer they will be. Surely, this end is more 
effectually obtained in my hives, one of which is 
fully ſufficient to contain the number of bees that re- 
main at that ſcaſon, than in a large manſion, of which 
they fill but a corner. If the upper hive is fo full of 
honey, that it cannot contain them at the beginning 
of the winter, the lower hive yields abundant room, 
till they have conſumed fo much honey as to make 
room in the upper; and by raifing them higher from 
the ſtool, ic adds to their warmth. co 

Here Mr. Wildman gives an account of the Count 
de la Bourdonnayc's method, in vindication of his 
own, in which there is a great ſimiliarity of opinion: 
after which he gives a full account of ſhifting the 
abode of bees, in order to provide plenty of paſture 
for them. Then follows his method of taking the 
wax and honey, without deſtroying the bees, which 
is as follows. 5 

It appears from the account of the manage 
«© ment of bees in my hives, that there is very little 
art wanting to cauſe the bees to quit the hives 
*© which are taken away, unleſs a queen happens by 
* chance to be among them. In that caſe the ſame 
* means may be uſed as are neceſſary when we would 
rob one of the common hives of part of their 
wealth: the method is as follows: 5 
Remove the hive from which you would take the 
*© wax and honey into a room, into which atmit but 
« little light, that it may at firſt appear to the bees, 
das if it was late in the evening. Gently invert 
* the hive, placing it between the frames of a 

S | „chair, 


. 


nin the manner of beating a drum, fo that 
© may be 
cc 
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chair, ot other ſteady ſupport, and cover it with 
t an empty hive, keeping that fide of the empty 


= hive raiſed a little, which is next the window, to 


your cep ng 
* hand all round the full hive from top to 


frightened by the continued noiſe 


out the other combs, with a long, 
knife, ſuch as the apothecaries 


„„ the whole of this 


_ + daub the remaining combs. If ſome combs were 
taken away, in which there are young 


& ſhould be returned into the hive, and ſecured by 


< entrance are to be 
_ © belt ſtored with honey, and have the feweſt young 
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4 of the hive ſhould be ſcraped with a table-ſpoon, 
te to clear away what was left by the knife. During 
operation, the hive ſhould be 
« placed inclined to the fide from which the combs 
are taken, that the honey which is ſpilt may not 


&« bees, the 


parts of the combs in which they are, 


« ſticks in the beſt manner 
then for ſome time u 
honey may drain out. 
direction oppoſite to the entrance, or at right angles 
«< with it, the combs which are the furtheſt from the 
; becauſe there they are 


poſſible. Place the hive 
ht, that any 


dees in them. 

«* Having thus finiſhed taking the wax and honey, 
« the next buſineſs is to return the bees to their old 
« hive; and for this purpoſe, place a table covered 
* with a clean cloth, near the ſtand, and giving the 
&« hive in which the bees are a ſudden ſhake, at the 
« ſame time ftriking it pretty forcibly, the bees will 


5© be ſhaken on the cloth. Put their own hive over 


* them immediately, raiſed a little on one fide, that 
* the bees may the more eaſily enter, and when all 
« are entered, place it on the ſtand as before. If the 
- toe bs wal hs dow wn. be turned bottom up- 
«© permoſt, and their own hive be 


y if 
* the lower hive is ſtruck on the fides to alarm 
5 them. 


« As the chief object of the bees, during the 


** ſpring and beginn ning of the ſummer, is the 


*s pagation of their kind; honey, during that ime, 


8 1s not collected in ſuch quantity as it is 


placed over it, the 
dees will immediately aſcend into it, eſpeciall 


remaining 
the combs are built in a 


and on this account it is ſcarcely worth white tp 7 


+ rob a hive before the latter end of June; nor is it 
9 2 „ fafe 


„ < Why _—_ 7 mb 
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« ſafe to do it after the middle of July, left rainy 
« weather may prevent their reſtoring the combs 
e they have loſt, and laying in a ſtock of honey ſuf- 
« ficient for the winter, unleſs there is a chance of 
carrying them to a rich paſture. 

« When we have reviewed the various means 
ae made uſe of both by the ancients and moderns in 
taking honey, it appears ſomewhat ſurpriſing, 
« that a method fo ſimple as the above did not occur 
© to them: and efpecially, that M. de Reaumur did 
dc not think of extending to general uſe, what he had 
« frequently practiſed in the courſe of his experi- 
ments. It ſeems he did not reflect on the effects 
© of the fear impreſſed on the bees by the conti- 
4e nued noiſe, and how ſubſervient it renders them 
& to our wills: indeed, to fuch a degree, that, afford 
de them but a quiet retreat, they will remain long 
tc attached to any place they are ſettled upon; and 
« will become ſo mild and tractable, that they will 
« bear any handling which does not hurt them, 
te without the leaſt ſhew of reſentment. On theſe 
& occaſions, their only deſire ſcems to be a wiſh to 
« avoid ſuch another diſturbance as has reduced 
© them to their preſent forlorn ſtate. A perſon who 
„ has familiarized himſelf to bees, can, by means 
« of the paſſion of fear thus impreſſed upon them, 
4 and by that dexterity in the management of them, 
* which can only be acquired by practice; I fay, 
* ſuch a perſon can, in this fituation, manage the 
& bees as he pleaſes. 

« Spectators wonder at my attaching the bees to 
different parts of my body, and wiſh much to be 
poſſeſſed of the ſecret means by which I do it. I 
56. have unwarily promiſed to reveal it; and am there- 
6 fore under a neceſſity of performing that promiſe: 
* but while I declare that their fear, and the queen, 
6 are my chief agents in theſe operations, I muſt 
warn my readers, that there is an art neceſſary to 

66 
| Per- 
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« perform it, namely, practice, which I cannot con- 
« yey to them, and which they cannot ſpeedily at- 
« tain; yet till this art is attained, the deſtruction 
« of many hives of bees muſt be the conſequence ; 
« as every one will find on their firſt attempt to per- 
« form it. 

Long experience has taught me, that as ſoon as I 
te turn up a hive, and give it ſome taps on the ſides and 
« bottom, the queen immediately appears, to know 
ti the cauſe of this alarm; but ſoon retires again 
e among her people. Being accuſtomed to ſee her ſo 
e often, I readily perceive her at the firſt glance; and 
t Jong practice has enabled me to ſeize her inſtantly, 
& with a tenderneſs that does not in the leaſt en- 
e danger her perſon. This is of the utmoſt im- 
tc portance: for the leaſt injury done to her brings 
« immediate deſtruction to the hive, if you have 
te not a ſpare queen to put in her place, as I have too 

« often experienced in my firſt attempts. When 
poſſeſſed of her, I can, without injury to her, or 
« exciting that degree of reſentment which may tempt 
<« her to ſting me, flip her into my other hand, and, 
returning the hive to its place, hold her there, till 
„the bees, miſſing her, are all on wing, and in the 
« utmoſt confuſion. When the bees are thus di- 
« ſtreſſed, I place the queen wherever I would have 
e the bees to ſettle. The moment a few of them diſco- 
4 ver her, they give notice to thoſe near them, and 
„ thele to the reſt; the knowledge of which toon 
„ becomes ſo general, that in a few minutes they all 
collect themielves round her; and are io happy in 
having recovered this ſole ſupport of their ſtate, 
«* that they will long remain quiet in their ſituation. 
“ Nay, the ſcent of her body is fo attractive of 
them, that the lighteſt touch of her, along any 
place or ſubſtance, will attach the bees to it, and 
* induce them to purſue any path ſhe takes. 


8 bc « My 
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Precious 


« dently wiſh that 1 might here cloſe the detail of 


© this operation, which, I am afraid, when attempted 
% by unſkilful hands, will coſt many of their lives: 
* but my love of truth forces me to declare, that, 
dy practice, I am arrived at fo much dexterity in 
the management of her, that I can, without hurt 
© to her, tie a thread of filk round her body, and 
thus confine her to any part in which ſhe might 
not naturally wiſh to remain: or I ſometimes uſe 
the leſs dangerous way, of clipping her wings on 
* one fide.” : 
The culture of bees is a branch of rural ceconomy, 
the more valuable, as it is within the reach of the 
pooreſt cottager; it requires neither plowing, 
manure, cattle, or rich meadows. In ſhort, the 
whole that is wanted, is an attendance which may be 
given by the meaneſt, and that but for a ſhort time : 
in this reſpec, therefore, it is reaping without ſowing. 
rr 2228 
great importance to their ſeveral Boards of Agricul- 
os: a6 the Anne of Rocce hes, by « public 
ordonnance, declared, that, For the relief of the poor, 
and to encourage them in their labours, they fhall be 
favoured with a diminution of the capitation tax, pro- 
portioned to the number of hives of bees which they have 

each year. 
A. B. 


ARTi- 


| 
g 
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ARTICLE XIX. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REGISTERS OF THE Board | 
or AGRICULTURE AT BEAUVAis; 


Containin ining 


New trials of dying Red with the freſh roots of the wild 
Madder growing at Bearuais; made in the preſence of 
M. Holker, Inſpefor-general of the manufattures of 


France, of M. M. Danſe, de Voiſinlien & Rafte, 
members of the board of agricultur er com- 
miſſioners appointed for this purpoſe, and of M. Coutel, 


correſponding member, by the brothers Gutrin, dyers, 
likewiſe correſponding members 7 the ſaid board. 


As ſoon as M. Dam s firſt memoir con- 
cerning the advantage of uſing the freſh roots of 
madder, 1 y to the powder of thoſe roots, 

the board of agriculture of Beauvais ſet 
about making dili | ſearch for this plant. It was 
found firſt on the of our city ; afterwards 
in our bi 's garden, and in that of M. Coutel, 
ſurgeon. This laſt cultivated it as a medicinal plant. 
Theſe three ſorts were ſent to M. Dambourney, who, 
after having tried them himſelf upon cotton, found 
them to be of the molt excellent quality. 

The brothers Guerin, dyers at Beauvais, were de- 
fired by the board to try the qualicies of theſe plants 
in point of colouring. They with thoſe of 
our ram 


parts, with which they dyed two pieces of 
iwan-ſkin. That which was ſent to the council of 


ſtate, obtained its approbation. 


The reader may 8 atuded to, in Mill 
Sem of Praical HyPandry, vol. V. p. 250— 268. 


8 4 — © 
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The ſeveral experiments made by theſe artiſts, in 
concert with the board, prove in the fulleſt and moſt 
convincing manner what M. Dambourney ſays, viz. 

1ſt. That the roots of madder, uſed green, (that 
is to ſay, freſh, as they are taken out of the earth) 
yield a colour ſuperior to that which is extracted from 
the fineſt Dutch madder in powder. 

2dly. That there is a faving of half in the quan- 
tity in favour of the ffeſh roots. PE 

3dly. That the bath made with theſe roots may 
boil briſkly without danger; whereas the Dutch 
powdered madder, far from enjoying this advantage, 
is, on the contrary, ſubje& to be fo affected by the 
fire, that the leaſt over-ſtrong boiling covers all the 
ſtuffs in a bath with black ſpots . This accident, of- 
tentimes, unavoidably occaſions great loſſes to dyers. 

It is a fact, that the freſh roots loſe ſeven eighths in 
drying, ſince eight pounds of theſe roots dried and 
powdered, produce but one pound: and it is not leſs 
certain, that four pounds of freſh roots of Beauvais 
madder, which, in the proportion of ſeven eighths 

diminu- 

have been informed by a good chemiſt, that a ſcarlet-dyer 
complained to him, that his cloth was apt ſometimes to be ſpot- 
ted, as if burat whilſt dying, and that he could neither foreſee, 
nor prevent this accident. Fr occurred to the iſt, that ſome 
iron might chance to be diſſolved in the acid made uſe of for 
dying the ſcarlet ; and that, though the iron was ſuſpended in 
that acid, whilſt unmixed, yet when it was diluted in the colour- 
ing water, the iron might fink to the bottom of the veſſel, and, 
in the boiling, occaſion thoſe ſpots in the cloth. On this prin- 
ciple, he adviſed the dyer to mix the due quantity of the acid 
with the water in a ſeparate veſſel, and after letting it reſt a 
while, to pour off the clear liquor, for dying. This direction 
had the deſired effect. May not the ſpots here mentioned, pro- 
ceed from a fimilar cauſe? Or, may not particles of iron be 
mixed with the madder by the beating, &c. whilſt reducing it 
to powder ? The freſh madder, eſpecially that bruiſed with a 
wonden peſtle, in a ſtone mortar, is free from this danger. And 
hence appears the judicious conduct of a very ingenious gentle- 
man, who carries on a conſiderable dying manufacture, who, 


inſtead of reducing his to powder with ſtampers - 
e — 
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diminution, would produce but half a pound of 
powder, yield a brighter and more lively colour than 
that which reſults from a pound of Dutch madder 
reduced into powder. 

Sure of theſe advantages, by the multiplicity of 
experiments that have been made, the board have 
thought that it might be like wiſe uſeful to analize 
the roots of madder, in order to determine from what 
part it is that the beſt colour is obtained, whether 
from the root taken all together, or from its woody 
part, or from its pulpy ſubſtance, called the paren- 
We whoſe names are hereunto ſigned, certify the 
following proceſs, and reſult of our trials. 

On the 4th of this month, after having invited 
MM. Holker, who was then in the city, to be witneſs 
to our experiment, we repaired to the houſe of 
Meſſrs. Gu: rin, dyers. They had got ready four 
ſamples of ſammiere, and of each weighing 
three ounces. We began with dying with the fineſt 
Dutch madder in powder, that which was to be the 


Fineft Dutch madder (fine grappe) in powder. Numb. I. 
_ FinsT ExPpERIMENT. 


Meffrs. Guerin put into a cauldron twelve 
of river water, two pounds of hard water, and fix 
drams of the very beſt Dutch madder in powder 
(fine grappe). The bath being ready, and heated 
to ſuch a degree that one could juſt bear to hold one's 
hand in it, we threw into it a ſample of ſommiere and 
ſerge, ſewed together, weighing in all zbree ounces. 
It remained in the bath twelve minutes, at the end 
of which it was taken out dyed of a fine red. 
This ſample is marked Number I. and is to be the 
ſtandard of compariſon. th. 
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The entire freſb roots, Numb. II. 
Second ExPERIMENT. 


We made a new bath, of the ſame quantity of 
twelve pounds of river, and two pounds of hard 


— 
2 


Þ 


If 
4 


; 
: 
7 
K 


| 2 WC re- 
is parenchyme for the following experiment; 
ing pounded and bruiſed three ounces 
t , we threw them into the 


* 
Number III, of the ſame 
: it remained in the bath 


115 
Fe 


7 
: 


water, and put into it three ounces of freſh roots 


Fart, which Meſs. Gocrin look upon as the richeſt 
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The parenchyme alone. Numb. IV. 


FoukRrn ExPERIMENT. 


ing dreifed 
— 4. A2 We put into this bath the ſample 
Numbes IV - and after it had remained there twelve 


_— * oy cn —— we took 
bright 


and moſt plentiful in colouring matter. 
It is proper to obſerve, that after each iment, 
we cut off ſmall from each of the four ſamples 


that were dyed, in order to boil them ten or twelve 
minutes more in the fame bath; and that theſe pieces 
conſtantly became more deeply coloured, without 

any part of their brightneſs. The bath made 
of the fine Dutch „ was the only one that 


could not bear this trial of boiling ; the ſmall ſample 
in it becoming full of black ſpots. 


The reſult of our experiments proves what we be- 
fore ſaid, viz. 
That by uſing the freſh roots of our madder, there 
is a ſure profit of half, upon the quantity uſed ; fince 
three ounces of freſh roots, which, in the proportion 
of ſeven cighths diminution, would have yielded but 
three drams of „gave to the ſame weight of 
ſtuff a brighter and more hvely colour than that 
. 
pow 

That our madder will bear even boiling, 


without any danger; which is an ineſtimabie advan- 


tage for dyers. 
That 


— — — 


bets. Lan.” 


— „ 


the 
der otherwiſe than whole, becauſe theſe 
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That the woody part yields the moſt, and the 
brighteſt colour. 


That that which is extracted from the whole of the 
root taken together, is, next to the woody part, the 


fineſt colour. 
That the colouring of the parenchyme comes next. 


In trying the woody part and the parenchyme 
y, the board had no other view than to know 
of the different parts of the root ; for it. 


is certain that dyers will never uſe the roots of mad- 


require no 
other preparations than bruiſing them and throwing 
them into the bath. 

In the trials which we have made, the weight of 
the freſh roots has always been equal to the weight 
of the ſtuff; a rule eaſy to be obſerved by all dyers. 

To make our roots yield the greateſt poſſible quan- 


tity of colour, it ſeems indiſpenſably neceſſary to 


uſe, hereafter, ſome mechaniſm or other, by which 
they may be more perfectly bruiſed. M. Holker, 
ſenſible of this neceſſity, has niſed to enable us 
to perform it: The mortar is neither ſufficient, nor 
expeditious. We have obſerved, that the folid part 


when it was taken out of the bath, a quantity 


bruiſed. 


griculture of Beauvais, fully con- 
vinced of the A of the advantages which the 
trade of this city cannot but reap from uſing the freſh 


roots of madder, of which we owe the diſcovery to 


Meſſrs. Guerin, and ſeveral others, are ready to 
cultivate large quantities of it, but our progreſs is 
ſtopped by the want of ſeeds. M. Ruſte, one of 


of them ; received for anſwer, a few days ago, 
3 that 


of the root, which is the woody 3 5 
_ colouring matter, for want of having been ſufficiently 


be hy wn ics wrote to Smyrna for twelve pounds ; 
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« that it would be difficult to find even that ſmall 
quantity in all the country.“ In lieu thereof, his 
correſpondent has ſent him roots of the Alizari mad- 
der, which he did not aſk for, and which he does 
not want. As we doubt the truth of this anſwer, 
our only remaining chance is, to intreat the Council 
of State to be fo good as to procure us ſome, by 
means of our Conſul at Smyrna. 
Our preſent plantation does not exceed thirty 
perches ; but the pleaſing hopes which this affords 
us, ſeem to promile, that, in a few years, we ſhall be 
able to ſhake off the yoke of the Dutch, and to fave 
60,000 livres which we pay yearly to them for this 
commodity. : 


Signed, Rus rx, 
| For DE VoisinLitv. 
Danss, 
J. Hortxes, 
P. J. CouTzrL, 
and | 
Guerin, Brothers. 
ExTRz acT from the Regiſters of the Beard of Agricul- 
ture of Lyans. | 
Farther new trials of a Red dye. 


M.Damzovurne v, of the Academy of Sciences, and 
of the Society of Agriculture of Rouen, having hap- 
pily diſcovered the advantage of ufing freſh madder in 
dying, M. FAbbe de la Croix, one of the members 
of the Board of Agriculture of Lyons, to whom he 
communicated the ſucceſs of his experiments, and 

the proceſs of the operation of this dye, has de- 
poſited in the office of this ſociety, a copy of M. 
Dambourney's inſtructions. _ 
e 


—— . —— — 
* 
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The Abbe de la Croix ng to make ſimilar 
ts with madder | his own raiſing, M. 
— in this city, was deſired to try his 
freſh roots of madder. 

The Abbẽ de Ia Croix deſired the board to name 
commiſſaries to be preſent at this operation z 

day, the 2oth of December, 1763, in the preſence of 
M. FAbbe de la Croix, M. Monlong 


7 


M. Parent, all members of the of Agri- 
culiure of Lyons, and of M. Tourrette, and Mr Ga- 


Finsr Exyzs rn T, 


Made with Dutch madder in pocoder, ame” 


After having cut off the fifth of an ell of Rouen 
ſpagnolette, and the fifth of an ell of Gevaudan cadis, 


lan put, preciſely at nine o'clock, into a copper not 
tinned, 


Twelve 
Five 


of common water. 
of hard water. 


Two ounces of powder of Dutch madder, non 


robee. 

At exactly a quarter paſt nine, the bath being of 
a heat that the hand could juſt bear, the ſtuff was 
pur into it; it was taken out at thirty-five minutes 
after nine; conſequently it remained in the bath 


twenty minutes, during which the bath boiled thir- 
teen minutes. 


Bp Kron Beſt " 


SECOND 


M. Ge- 
neve, M. Noiel de Belleroche, M. Guyraudet, and 


weighing together four ounces and a half, M. Meil- 


— — 


ten, which makes twenty minutes of ſtay in the bath, 
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f 


SgconD EXPERIMENT, 


Made with Poitou madder. 


M. FAbbe de la Croix having cultivated three 
of madder, viz. that of Poitou, that 
and the Liſari, or Smyrna madder, each 


in, « fie foor minors — 


into it, as in the foregoi 
quantity and quality of r Ruff eg weighing 


ounces and a half. ON TR OE or 
ſeven minutes without boiling, and boiled thirteen 
minutes. It was taken out at fourteen minutes after 


as in the firſt experiment. Care was taken to ſtir 
the ſtuff whilſt it was in the bath. 


Trind EXPERIMENT, 
Made with Liſari or Smyrna madder. 


The ſame quantity of common water, and of hard 
water, K the roots of the Lifari were 
prepared 
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prepared like thoſe of the Poitou madder, the fame 
quantity of them was weighed out, they were pounded 
in the ſame manner, thrown into the bath at the 
fame degree of heat ; the ſame quantity and quality 
of ſtuff was put into the bath; it remained and boiled 
there the ſame time as in the bath of the Poitou mad- 
der, the whole minute for minute, by a watch lying 
on the table. 


FouxTH ExPErinenT, 
With Oifſel Madder. 


The ſame quantities of common water and of hard 
water were weighed ; the roots of Oiſſcl madder were 
prepared in the ſame manner as thoſe of Poitou and 
of Liſari, the ſame quantity of them was weighed, 
they were pounded in the ſame manner, and thrown 
into a bath of the ſame degree of heat; the fame 
quantity and quality of ſtuff was put into the bath, 
it remained there and boiled the = time as thoſe 
in the baths of Poitou madder and of Lifari, 
without there being a ſingle minute's difference. 


FirrRH ExperIMENT, 


Made with @ mixture of equal quantities of Poitau, 
Liſari, and Oiſſel madder. 


It was thought proper to try a fifth experiment, 
by mixing the three kinds of madder. Accordingly, 
an equal quantity of each was taken, fo as to make 
in all the weight of eight ounces, and every part of 
the proceſs was performed in exactly the ſame man- 
ner as in the foregoing experiments. 

The five experiments being ended, and the ſtuffs 
expoſed for a little while to the air, the five pieces of 
them were waſhed and dried. 
Tie 
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The reſult of theſe operations was, 

That the colour of the firſt experiment, made with 
powdered madder, is browner, more of aroſe colour, 
and borders more upon that of bullock's blood. 
That the colour of the ſecond experiment, made 
with Poitou madder, 1s clearer, brighter, and has a 
great deal of fire. 

That the colour of the third experiment, made 
with Smyrna or Lifari madder, is clearer than that 

of the powdered madder, and than that of the Poi- 
tou madder, but has leſs of the fire in it than the 
colour of the Poitou madder. 

That the colour of the fourth experiment, made 
with Oiſſel madder, is fuller than that of the Poitou 
and Liſari madder, leſs brown and more lively than 
that of the powdered madder, but leſs of the fire in 
it, than that of the Poitou madder. It is proper to 
obſerve, that the Oiſſel madder is more woody than 
the two others. 

Thar the colour of the fifth experiment, made with 

an equal mixture of all theſe madders, is deeper than 
a of the Lifari, but leis lively than thoſe of Poi- 
tou, and of Oiſſel: from whence may be inferred, 
that a mixture of the Poitou 1 
only would have produced a very hae, lively, and 
full colour. a 1 
F the preference is due to the colour com- 
— by the freſh Poitou madder. 

The ſecond degree of merit is due to the Oiſſel 
madder. 

The third, to the colour of the Lifari madder. 

And that the colour extracted from the powdered 
Dutch madder, is conſiderably inferior to the three 
others. 

We ſhould obſerve, that in cafe the effect of the 
feveral madders we have been ſpeaking of ſhould 
differ in point of beauty of colour, in different pro- 
vinces, We think this may be aſcribed to the diffe- 

T Fences 
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rences of climate, and to the variety of the foils, or 
to ſome error that has been committed in the culti- 
vation of the plants. 


Signed, L'ABBE DE LA Croix, 
 MoxLoxns, 
GENEVE, 
Noter. DE BELLEROCHE, 
_ GuyravDtr, 
Parent, 
DE LA Toua kr E, 
GAVINET, 


and 


Mrirrax. 


The Tranſlator being uncertain of the meaning of the words 


zau jure inthe above memoirs, has ventured to render them by 
the expreſſion hard water ; led fo to do by hard water's bei 
ſometimes called water by our workmen in ſome pron” 
buſineſs ; ene 3 

not, rhaps, rather called fing water, alluding to the 
— 


continue them; KITS — — 


facls, what a field of imp 
to our manufaRtures, in all the 
madder 1s uſed in the ſeveral branches of dying, printing, &c. 
Madder is by no means difficult in its culture; and if ma- 
nufacturer, in the neighbourhood of the where he dwells, 
keeps two or three acres, in which he may take up the green 
roots as he wants them, the profits will be very great to himſelf, 
as well as a great faving to the nation. 

For an account of an experiment on the green root of madder, 


—— IV. p. 169. 


Ax r- 


cities and towns in which 


Baker's laſt Report to the Dublin Society, for the 


- 


expences, 
and as a recompence for the trouble he ſhall be at, in 
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ARTICLE XX. 
ments on Drilled Wheat, from Mr. 


Fchn-Wyna 


year 1766. 


Ox the 25th of July, 1765, the Right Honor- 
able and Honorable Dublin Society were pleaſed to 
make the following order, viz. 


Firſt order of the ſociety.] © Taar it be recom- 
mended wo Mr. Baker, that with all convenient ſpeed, 


— | 
And on the «3th of March, 3766, the ſociety 

were to make another order, viz. 

Second order of the ſociety.) « That the ſum of 

2001. be given to Mr. Baker, to defray his 


pang «ad Ending Ns copies bn. ag 
culture.” 


Experiments on Wheat. 


In my report for the year 1765, I informed the 
ſociety, how tar I had in the comparative 
experiment between the drill and common huſbandry, 
in the culture of wheat. At the ſame time I intro- 
T 2 duced 


WW 4 
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duced 2 comparative calculation of expence and pro- 
fir, between the drill and common huſbandry, which, 
2s I there ſaid, were in re 
the experiments of another gentleman, and which 
ts were recited in that 
' < Jt now remains for me to conclude my report of 
that comparative experiment for the frft year, in 
obedience to the order of the ſociety of the 25th of 
July, 1765, in which I flatter myſelf the ſocĩety will 
receive as full ſatisfaction to the queſtion which they 
were pleaſed to propoſe, as the year's experiment 


« Tt may be remembered, that the acre of wheat 
NL  buſ- 


4. 
Ff 


x bs dine on 
the corn, the foil form? = final ridge in the © 
the alley or interval, which is to remain i 
tion until . 
The forw in which the corn is left by this bocing, 
be .! * By this operation, the 
| ridge of about fixteen ir 
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to the furrows. This mouldering of the 
wy the mechanical operation of the winter, muſt 
contribute to the health and vigour of the 


F ſoil runs together by wet. How reduced in the 
drill. culture, and the benefit ariſing to the crop.] * But 
find where a foil is naturally ſtiff, although it be 
ever ſo well reduced, ® that it will by rain run to- 


| 2 0 approach- 
Ing to its former tone of ſtiffneſs T. Finding this 


to be the caſe after winter, in the furrows left by the 


1 


we 
the 
thrown 


the 


| in the Furroms, ad which 
winter rains have conſolidat 


5 


* out of the alley up 
within 43 inches of the corn. 
Inches are named as the diſtance to be left on the 
outſide of each drill, at the winter-hoeing. 


® Itis a great check to the improvement of 
| common farmer does not know, that there 1s no 


— 


f 
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And why no nearer.] *© ls prefiice I have found 
that the proper diſtance. hereas, when I began 


this culture, I had my hoe-plough directed (as ſome 


writers have recommended) as near the corn as poſ- 
fible : but in the purſuit of that practice, I found 
manifeſt inconvenience; for in conſequence of the 
earth mouldering down in the manner aiready de- 


ſcribed, the plants alſo came down into, and fome 


hanging upon the verge of the furrow, by which 
means, when the foil was to be returned to the corn 
in the ſpring, many of the plants would be ynavoid- 
ably covered. Another inconvenience arole from 
this practice, which was, that in ſevere winters, the 


roots of the plants were too much expoſed to the 
froſt. Whereas I find none of thoſe inconveniencies 


now ariſe, fince I have adhered to the rule of ap- 
proaching the plants at the winter-hoeing no nearer 


than about three inches. 


Spring- boeing begins with the fingle cultivator, and 
by. Single cultivator 22 * To loofen the 
earth which moulders down and conſolidates during 


the courſe of the winter, in the manner already de- 
eribed, I have introduced the inftrument which I 


call the ſingle cultivator. This inſtrument is a 


plough, but without any mould board. | 


How uſed.) With this inſtrument I go as near 


the corn as poſſible, and as early in the month of 
March as the weather will admit, for this, nor no 
other inſtrument, muſt be uſed when the land is wet. 


He of the fingle cultrvater.) ** Approaching the 
plants ſo nearly at wenn Tg, £- age 
ening the ſoil at their roots, has an happy effect; for 
in a few days the plants are incredibly invigorated 
and enlarged, inſomuch, that it was the opinion of 


the vulgar reſpecting the crop now in queſtion, that 


the corn muſt incvitably rot upon the ground. | 
ben winter corn begins 10 tiller.) In the month 
of March, and even February, if the weather be fa- 


yourable, 
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vourable, it is, that all winter corn to t or 
tiller, i. e. to throw out 2 
each plant or grain, in proportion as the foil and | 
culture is capable of multiply ing them. 

rr Hence ariſes the 
reaſon for the ſpring hoeing of drilled corn, becauſe 
in this operation we greatly aid the efforts of nature, 


in multiplying the ſtems, and by which we ſo much 


multiply the ears of corn. * 

Spring-hoeing with ſingle cultivator, when it was done, 
1 « On the 15th of March, the acre of 
drilled wheat, now in received the ſpring 
with the fingle cultivator, as did all my other 
wheat immediately after, which coft in the firſt 


operation one hillng and two-pence hallpenny an 


"How the double cultivator is firſt uſed, and why.) 
© In as ſhort a time as may be after this operation, 
in which it is beſt not to exceed a fortnight, the little 
ridge lying in the center of the interval, from the 


. 0 bo Oy CO 
N | 


be returned to the corn; the better to 
which, the cultivator (the double one is beft) is to be 
run through the middle of it, immediately after cul- 
tivating the ſides, as was before deſcribed; by which 
means, the foil is finely prepared, and very friable, 
when it is to be thrown to the corn ; and therefore is 
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T be expence of ufing it.] This operation immedli- 
ately followed that of cultivating the ſides of the 
corn, and colt at the rate of eight-pence an acre. 

Final ſpring-hoeing, when done, and the expence.} 
« On the zoth of March, the hoe-plough was intro- 
duced, to return the toil up to the plants; which coſt 
at the rate of one ſhilling and five-pence halfpenny 
an acre. 

Earth falling apen the corn, to be raked off.) © In 
throwing the *. up to the corn, it will happen in 
ſome places, that as it moulders down off the mould- 
board of the plough, that ſome of it will fall upon 
the corn; in that caſe, a man 1s to follow with a 
wwaoden-toothed rake, to take off the mould. If he 
four or five hours in the day after the 
begins, he will finiſh with the plough at night, and 
_ conſequently this operation will colt about three-pence 
an acre. 

Effect of the final ſpring-hoeing.I This hoeing i is 
fill to contribute to the increaſe of branches from 
each ſtock, and to invigorate their growth, as well 
as to the ground for a ſucceeding crop. 
Weeds, when aud how removed, — «Tn 
May ſome weeds had ſhot up in the narrow intervals 
between. the drills, which were removed by hand, 
and hand hoes ; this work coſt me feven-pence far- 
thing an acre for all my drilled wheat. 
|  Cummer-boeing, when to be cone.) „Thus the corn 
remained till the 37th of June, when the farina be- 
gan to appear *, upon which all drilled corn ſhould 
receive the ſummer and final hoeing, which is to 


throw up with the hoe-plough another ſod to each 


ſide of every ridge. Upon this appearance mine 
was horſe-hoed, and coſt one ſhilling and five-pence 
an Acre, 


. If the corn ſhall be very firong, it will be ſafeſt to perform 
this operation before the ears appear, hu it will bo incoave- 
nient to work between the rows afterwards. «© This 

£6 
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% This operation reſtores the ridges to the form 
they were in, when the corn was fown. 

Double cultivator when to be uſed. Its uſe and expence.}. 

% The double cultivator ſhould now be run in the 


the 28th of Auguſt I reaped 

to do which took two men a day, and one man half 

a day, at ſixteen pence a day 

reaping this acre coſt three ſhillings and four-pence. 
This corn I ſtacked in the field, for reaſons which 

will appear preſently. 

of wheat in the common huſbandry.) The 


acre of wheat, ſown in the common huſbandry, was 


deſcribed in my Report of laſt year; and therefore I 
have no more to do now, than to report the 

of weeding, reaping, thraſhing, and the produce of 
the two experiments in that way, and then to com- 
pare them with each other. 


Expence of weeding of it.] The acre which was 


the common h „it may be remem- 
bered, had been two years before under the drill 
huſbandry, which greatly contributed to a leſſening 
of the weeds; and therefore this acre coſt only one 
ſhilling and ſix-pence for weeding. 

Ii/ben it was reaped, and the expence.] The corn 


was reaped on the 23d of Auguſt, and took three men 
a day to doit, which, at fixteen pence apiece, amounts 


to four ſhillings. Every farmer knows, that when 
three men ſhall reap ſuch an acre of corn ih a day 


as this was, that they muſt have very much exerted 
themſel 


ves. 


Tbreſbed 


each man; and therefore 


* — 3 v as 2 2 - „ 
— wag 2 0 8 0 a 
_ 
i x R A 
. 2 * 4 4 - 
'# "EPS 1 P nm * 1 


- barrels, five ſtone, and three 
twenty-one hundred weight, three quarters, and nine- 
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Threfbed before the drilled, and why.) © This corn 


being cut, and that five days before the drilled, a 
difficulty aroſe from my want of barn-room, my fire 


2 4 "0 my finiſhing a barn which I had 


Wafe upon Backing corn in the field, and therefore the 
drilled corn was ftacked.] 


by f 
apprehenſive, 
that if I ſtacked the corn of the common huſbandry 


it might be imagined I did it to the favour of 
the drill huſbandry, and in prejudice to the common. 
ſe r and to avoid any cavil on that 


two pounds. 

Produce under the harrow.) The half acre which 
was fown under the harrow produced, of wheat five 
and of ftraw 


In this 


and ten pounds. 
| Produce from the drilled.) The drilled acre pro- 


duced of wheat ſeven barrels, eleven ſtone, and five 
pounds 


„Every farmer knows, that 
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pounds, and of ſtraw one ton, nineteen hundred, one 
quarter, 112 - 
| Crops to be compare. * lence it appears upon 
| the firſt view, that ground being equally prepared, 
and ſown in the three different methods prattiſed in 
| chis ſer of experiments, will exceed each other for 
the firſt crop, in the following proportions. | 
Equitable manner of comparing them. ] © And in 
order to give the common h every advan- 
tage, that its warmeſt advocates can expect or defire, 
let it be obſerved, that in comparing the produce of 
that with the drilled, that I ſhall not take the produce 
of the acre under the common huſbandry together, 
becauſe two methods were made ufe of, but that I 
ſhall double te EEE OO He 
ing under the as being the greater and 
G 2 * 
* Produce of the three methods compared.) % Ground 
being equally and fown under the plough, 
| under the harrow, and in drills, exceed each other in 


the following for the firſt crop. An acre 

under the plough produces more than an acre under 

„ drills, of wheat three barrels, ſeven ſtone, and feven 
pounds, and of ftraw fix hundred, three quarters, 


and eight . ene 
produces more than under the harrow, of wheat 
ſtone, ſix pounds, and of ſtraw two — one 
ö quarter, and twenty 
2 The quality of the corn eramined. « But now let 
us inveſtigate this matter in another light, before we 
proceed to make any comparative — which 


® But if we add the ſeed ſaved in drilling the acre 

mentioned, which was thirteen ſtone and eleven it will 
make our drilled crop equal to eight barrels, ive ſtone, two 
pounds, which leaves an actual difference between the two me- 
thods, of ouly two barrels, thirteen ſtone, and ten pounds. 
And I wiſh, for the develie of this conntey, that it could be ſaid 
eight barrels, five ſtone, and two pounds of wheat is in general 
produced from the commen huſbandry. 


| will 


«GCL PE, NE. FITS © Ho _ 
* 
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which will bring us ſomething nearer to the folid 
truth E conſider the above view only as a 


1 
1 


TY 


the 
four 


and 


: 


i 


jt 


| 


« Hence we ſee, that a meaſure which would contain 

of drilled wheat, would not contain the 

ight of that raiſed in the common huſbandry 

ten pounds and fourteen ounces, although 1 
ſhall be equally and conſe- 

drilled wheat muſt be by ſo much the | 


FT 


. 


JH 


: 


| 


this would have a juſt right to be 
credit of the drill culture, becauſe the 
fold by meaſure, and not by weight; 
is reaſonable to imagine, that the heavieſt mea- 
uft produce the largeſt quantity of 


to 


; 


4 


I 


8. 
: 
=] 


But as our 
c— 


weights of the corn produced therefrom, will produce 


as it always is in England, a buſhel of this drilled 
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compared with ſuperior corn, muſt be made up in 
weight, five ſtone of corn being underſtood — 
buſhel, although I have never ſeen any that a mea- 


Produce of flour 
corn here by wei 


n 


I am the more ſolicitous, for the fake of candar, 


to mention this, becauſe it ſeems to appear, 
where the ground ſhall be equally prepared, that 


that 
equal 


: | 


; * 
| 
* 
— 
* 


: . 
8 
i 


it 


- 
E 
8 


penſable duty to ſtate it. 
R Ir 


2 
: 


wheat muſt have produced more flour than a buſhel 
of the broad caſt, becauſe we ſee that a buſhel of the 
drilled weighs two pounds and two ounces more than 

Improbabl: that the common buſbandry will continus to 
produte as much hereafter.] © I muſt allo obſerve, that it 
muſt not be expected, at leaſt I think it improbable, 
that the ſucceeding wheat-crops which ſhall be upon 
this acre of land, under the common huſbandry, 3 


| wheat was once 
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way 
Ground under the common huſbandry prepared for oats.] 
| © Before I proceed to ſtate the expence and produce of 
theſe experiments, I ſhall juſt obſerve, that of the 
acre which I had under the contiven huſbandry, 1 


Drilled acre again ſoum with wheat. Its appearance 
in fpring.] The acre which was under the drilled 
after the crop came off, 
and was again ſown with wheat on the 28th of Ofto- 
ber, 1766, with five ſtone and two of ſeed. 
This corn is now, the 23d of March, in a very flou- 
riſhing ſtate, and is the fourth drilled crop in fucce{- 
fon upon he ane ground without nente and 
the is really in a garden- in t of culture, 
for it is well reduced, — Way 22 


n ** It has (I can hardly 
ſay) been a controverted point, becauie almoſt all 


u the year 1764, turneps ; 3765, barley ; 1766 and = 
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the writers ſeem, in © 000, 69.06 a0 
that the ſeed ſhould be frequently 
PS where the ſame ſeed ſhall be 
peatedly upon the fame land, that the ſpecies muſt 
and will degenerate. And ſome have gone fo far, aa 
+ in ſupport of the dotrine 
of tranſmutation. | 
Tranſmutation founded « on ſuperſtition. ] * The latter 
point | have always looked upon in the light it de- 
ſerves, and the light in which every man muſt look 
upon it, who will not allow his unde 
incumbered, and ſhackled, with ſuperſtiti 
traditional ftories, ſpringing 
chination of prieſtcraft, to keep 1 
tion the weaker minds of men, and by which to fanctify 
their pretenſions to the power of producing miracles. 
Change of ſeed more reaſonable than tranſmulation.} 
But I own, the credit of many of the writers, 


years, 

upon my mind ; becauſe plauſible probability A. 
peared to accompany their arguments; which, added 
to a willingneſs to believe they wrote from experience, 
and a conſciouſneſs of my own inexperience, induced 
me to believe the frequently changing of ſeed a wiſe 
and prudential doctrine. 

rn 
although that doctrine may not be quite ſo ſuperſtiti- 
ous as that of tranſmutation; yet it is clogging and 
loading the buſineſs of 1 with arguments 
and precautions founded upon no baſis, becauſe there 
is neither truth nor ſolid reaſon to ſupport ĩt. 
Sͤlteeps equally ridiculous with tranſmutation. | ** It is 
nearly allied to the miraculous volumes, I may fay, 
which we have upon the ſubject of ſteeps, ( 
perhaps not quite ſo ſuperſtitious) invented by monks 
and friars, garretteer farmers, catch-penny writers, 
and peaſants. 

Agri 


] 


3 
: 
If 


FH 
e 
LI 


} 
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Agriculture might flaurif, if ſuperſtition was baniſhed. 


TH 
TH 1111 41 


e — age? ey 


"Ui 


* 


in this I ſhall ſtate the 
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Another kind of <wheat introduced. Reaſons for not 
ſowing it in theſe experiments.] In the laſt ſeaſon 
for ſowing, I introduced another kind of wheat for 
drilling, which none of my neighbours have, in 
order wholly to get into that feed, for very aggra- 
vating reaſons; but I did not think it wculd be quite 
fair, in my comparative experiment, to ſow it this 
year upon the drilled acre in queſtion, and therefore 
I have ſown of the corn which a7ually grew upon it; 
but when the acre allotted to the common 
comes to be ſown with wheat again, I intend to ſow 
that and the drilled acre with the ſeed which I have 
now introduced. 5 
Comparative account of profit and laſs.} ** I ſhall now 
ſtate an account of profit and loſs, as it really occurred 
upon theſe experiments, and then give my reaſons 
for the prices affixed to each article 2 
at an acre, as I did laſt year, and that under the 
harrow in the ſame manner. See Report for 1765, 
p. 53. Ys * 
Let it not be imagined 
_ chaſe, 144 -d it, 
with me, and have been ſowing 
Some of it I have ground, and 
have near an hundred barrels of it. 
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„ 
BY 


Dr. One acre of wheat in drills, accord- 
ing as the expence aroſe. 


* | 

£ = 

j > | 

\ . 
4 

MM 

i 
I 


ing 0 
2 fix ſtone and three 


Per 


pounds — 9 82 
Nov. 20. Winter Lorks-hoeing — — 0 1 7 
$968. - 
Mar. 15. Spring horſe-hoeing with the 
fingle cultivator — — 0 1 22 
Ditto with the double cultivator o o 8 
30. Returning the earth to the 
5 1 
May 12. Weeding o oO 72 
June 17. Third * un r returning e 
the earth to the corn — © 1 5 
Deepening the furrow with the 
double culivator — — o 0 8 
Avg. 28. Reaping the corn — 0 3 4 
Sept. 29. One year's rent — o 18 © 
Thraſhing ſeven barrels, eleven 
ſtone, five pounds — — 0 5 72 
3 5 . 
To ner profit upan the firſt crop 9 11 8 
12 16 Z 


— — 
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Per Contra, Cr, 


1 W J. 8. d. 


at 3203. my 8 2 


Dr flew, 46 hundred, 1 quar 
ter and 2 pounds — — 114 I 
7 18 2 70 
Pr Cura. G. 


3766. Dy whdkk, 10 barrels, 10 ſtone, J. 5. 
at 6. 16 15 7 
> or 43 hundred, 56> | 


201 


ters, 10 pounds 112 92 
i7 8 5} 
U 3 The 
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The price of wheat 30s. a buſhel. And why.) * In 
the ſtating theſe accounts, I have valued the wheat at 
1]. 105. a barrel, which is the price I did fell ſome 
of it ar, and could have fold the whole at that price, 
could I have ſpared it. And as the current price 
of wheat fince laſt harveſt has been thereabouts, I 
ſhould have done manifeſt injuſtice to the common huſ- 
bandry, had I tated the price lower. For ſuppoſe I 
had valued the produce of the three experiments at 
205. a barrel, there would have been an injury done 
to the credit fide of the account of the common huſ- 
bandry, of 10s. a barrel, upon the whole quantity 
in which it exceeded the drill in point of produce. 
Namely, three barrels, feven ſtone and ſeven pounds, 
which would amount to 1 /. 135. 9d. and certain it is, 
that the corn produced, be it from what mode of 
—— it may, ſhould be charged at what it will 
bring. 

Drill culture bas the beſt chance of martets.] . Beſides, 
were it to be otherwiſe charged, it muſt eventually 

tend to a real finking of the profits which will ariſe 
from a purſuit of the drill culture, which procucing 
wheat every year without intermiſſion, certainly muſt 
have a better chance, for the riſe of markets, than 
land which produces wheat only every third year. 
And therefore, I ſhall always charge the produce of 
theſe two acres, for the ſix or nine years, in which 1 
propoſe to continue them under the modes of culture 
already preſcribed, at the prices which the produce 
will fetch. 

Merit of the two methods of culture not to be aſcer- 
tained by one crop.] In my Report for the year 1765, 
p. 64, I there mentioned, that I thought the 
did not depend upon which mode of culture would 
produce the moſt corn upon one crop, but the fair 
queſtion ſeems to be, which will produce the moſt 
money to the farmer, in any given number of years. 
_ Whichever method will do that, is certainly to be 

3 9 preferred, 
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noſe Wee in that it is, which the publick 
capitally intereſted. 

; The — abr the three * compared.) We 

pon the face of the accounts already ſtated, 

=> tive acres of ground being oqually — 

equal quantities, with under 

the plough, under the harrow, and in drills, the 


ny producing thirty ſhillings a barre}, will exceed 
each other in point of 


profit, in the pro- 
portions, viz. That under the plough yields a larger 
profit than that under the harrow, by five ſhillings 
and eight-pence three farthings, and more than that 
under the drill culture, by four pounds, nine ſhil- 
lings and eight-pence three farthings. But let it be 
remembered, that this is only for the firſt crop. 

** If I had charged the corn at only twenty ſhillings 
2 barrel, the advantage in favour of the common huf- 
bandry, would have been only two pounds, fifteen ſhil- 
lings andele: three farthings, forthe firſt crop. 

The e s purſued, and furt ber compared.) But 
let us take it at « the higheſt ; namely, four pounds, 
nine ſhillings and eight-pence three farthings, which 
is ſo far as the difference between the ſmaller and 
larger ſum, an accident the firſt year, in favour of 
the common huſbandry. How may we expect the 
profits to ſtand next year, ſuppoſing we obtain even 


. fourteen barrels of oats from the acre under the 


common hu - and ſeven barrels ten ſtone of 
wheat, and the ne firme, from the drilled acre ; and 
that the wheat ſells at only n ſhillings a barrel, 
the amount will be eight s, nineteen ſhillings, 
fix-pence three farthings, out of which we are to 
deduct the expences, i. e. two pounds, twelve ſhil- 
lings, and two-pence three farthings ? the profit 
then remaining will be fix pounds ſeven ſhillings 


and four-pence ; bur if the wheat ſhould bring thirty 
ſhillings a barrel, we ſhall have a profit of ten pounds 
two ſhillings, and four-pence. 

U 4 « Now 
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Nou if we obtain fourteen barrels of oats from 
the common huſbandry, and wheat ſhopld be at twenty 
ſhillings a barrel, the oats will be about fix, as [ 
ſtated laſt year. In that caſe our crop will bring 
about four pounds four ſhillings, out of which we 
are to deduct two pounds, five ſhillings and two- 
pence, for rent, ſeed, plowing and harrowing, ex- 


clufive of reaping and threſhing, which will reduce 
our profit to one pound, eighteen ſhillings and ten 


But if wheat ſhall bring thirty ſhillings, the 
oats will be about ten, which will augment our 
profit to about four pounds, fourteen ſhillings and 
eight-pence, not charging the feed oats already uſed 
at more than fix, although they would bring ten 


Let us now add the ſmalleſt preſumptive profit 


upon the oats to the ſuperior profit of the paſt crop, 
namely, one pound, eighteen ſhillings and ten-pence, 
to four pounds, nine ſhillings and eight-pence three 
farthings, which together make fix pounds, eight 
ſhillings and fix- gs, and compare 


pence three farthin 
this with our ſmalleſt preſumptive profit upon the 
driiled acre, and the balance in favour of the com- 
mon huſbandry, will only be one foilling and two-pence 
Bree farthings. Before I proceed further, I muſt 
here aſk the advocates for the common huſbandry, 
what it is I have given to obtain this one ſbilling 
and two-pence three farthings ? have I not facrificed 
an acre of ground which had been very highly im- 
? have I not by theſe two crops deſtroyed its 
h and vigour; and muſt I not, according to 
their ſyſtem, not only Jer it lie the whole ſucceeding 
year in fallow, bur zt a very heavy expence, plow 
and harrow it ſeveral times, in order to obtain ano- 
ther crop in that way ? 

But to return. If we co 
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profit upon the oats, the amount will be nine pounds, 
four ſhillings and four-pence three farthings. By 


deducting this out of the larger preſumptive profit 
upon the drilled acre, the balance will be in favour 


ot the latter to the amount of ſeventeen ſhillings and 
eleven pence farthing, and that at the end of the two 
firſt years. 

Concliſion ſhews the great ſuperiority of the drill 
culture.) Will it not appear then much ſtronger to 
every man, who will conſider the matter diſpaſſionately,. 
for when we come to the third year, we may expect 
ſuch another crop from the drilled acre, at a time 
when that acre which is devoted to the common huſ- 
bandry, muſt be under fallow, in curing an heavy 
expence in its preparation for wheat? How is it po{- 
ſible, that acre can ever again overtake the drilled in 
point of profit, when the drilled, fu the 
crop to produce only twenty ſhillings a barrel, will 
be that crop in advance, in point of profit; and every 
third year will in the hke manner gain a crop ? 

The drill culture injud:cioufly condemned. } l have 
been ſpoken of by ſome perſons in an odd manner, 
_ reſpecting my being an advocate for this culture; 
they urging, that it is impoſſible ground ſhould pro- 
duce ſucceſſive crops in the drill way: but in extenu- 
ation (I ſuppoſe they mean) of my guilt, they fay, 
that | am drill mad. This is really a ftrange way 
of condemning a ſyſtem, and pronouncing upon the 
intellects of a man, who values himſelf upon no other 
merit than that of moſt anxiouſly and laboriouſly 
leeking the truth for the benefit of mankind, in dit- 
charge of the truſt repoſed in him by his Patrons, 
the Dublin Society, which I flatter myſelf muſt ap- 
_ pear in this, as well as the other little things which I 
have ſent into the world. 4. 
_ <* But I would aſk the perſons who have been thus 
free in pronouncing upon my fanity, and condemn- 
ing a ſyſtem, which I am ſure was not framed by a 
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madman, whether they have had any experience of 
ut and for how long ? and if they have, whether 
they bave in their practice done juſtice to it? Any 
man who will aſſert this, and then condemn the | 
—— would hardly be worth my notice, becauſe, 


=_ in the firſt-inftance, he muſt offer great violence to 
1 the truth. But when even ſuch a man appears, he 
[ 


will receive his anſwer. 
=; foly of conlenaing the fl expoſed] * Bur, 
let us ſuppoſe for a moment, that ſucceſſive 
cannot be produced for a ſeries of years, what will 
the prejudiced theoriſts gain by that? not enough | 
ſurely to condemn the ſyſtem and practiſers of it. f 
Since no man will ſay, I hope, that ſucceſſive c 
cannot be obtained for three years, becauſe the ground 
already ä is now under the — drilled 
crop in ſucceſſion, and I think is equal if not fuperior 1 
* preceding. And therefore, if we can produce * 
* but three crops in ſucceſſion, before the ground 
—_— wants affiſtance, will not this culture greatly out- 
1 weigh the common, in point of ſtaring it even 
at the produce which has been already named? For 
ir plainly appears, that our third crop will be a neat 
profit in three years, over and above the common cul- 
ture, which amounts to above forty ſhillings per an- 
num, for that time, on acre ſo managed. 
Again, let us ſuppoſe, that in three, or any other 
4 N number of years, the ground under this culture ſnould | 
% want aſſiſtance; how caſy will it be to ſprinkle a ſmall 
44 portion of manure in the furrows, before the ridges 
| are turned over, by which the two rows of corn will 
ſtand immediately over it. At leaſt half the manure, 
if not a third of that which would be required to an 
acre under the common h , would re 
niſh and invigorate an acre under this culture. And 
that without loſing a year in preparing fallow, as 
a 


Fo «a Xx a 6's —_ a , 3 — 0 w—_ 
* 5 — A 3 c_— 8 5 * 


- 
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« This 
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4 This is a method which I intend to execute on 
ſome of my ground which is now under the ſecond 
crop of drilled wheat, and which I cannot learn from 
the oldeſt man in the neighbourhood, ever to have 
had any manure at all, and yet I have had tolerable 
corn from it, even in this fo much degraded ſyſtem. 


ArrTicle XX. 


On the improvement of Beg land, and the ef of 
lime as 4 manure, from Mr. J. V. Baker's la R.. 
Port to the Dublin Saciety for 1766. ues 


The copy of ſuch part of a letter to Mr. Baker, as 
relates to the ſubject of Bog, from „ Efq; 


«© Six, | 

« Berort I conclude, I cannot reſiſt imforming 

you of {and requeſting your advice on) an attempt 
which I have already made to reclaim a piece of en- 
tirely unprofitable ground. There was in my park 
about eight acres, where turf or peat had been for- 
merly cut, but was overfiown with water, inſomuch, 
that it was uſcleſs even for that purpoſe, and the 
holes and ſoftneſs of the ground prevented even the 
lighteſt cattle from venturing in to feed on the miſer- 
able ſedge which it produced. I faw laſt ſpring that 
there was a fall ſufficient to drain off all the water, 
which I had immediatcly executed, and then ordered 
my fteward ro ſpare no pains or expence to reclaim 
what then appeared tio me very practicable. The 
holes were filled, the banks dug down, and the fur- 
face made level for the purpole of planting potatoes. 
The manure uſcd was dung, lime, lime and aſhes 
mixed, 
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is nothing elſe but 
I 
he diſſolvent _—_ lime, (if any) the 
greateſt improvement would appear where it was 
hid out: but it happened to be re: ly worſe 
y of the reſt. I have now put wheat in this 


© The manures of this place are, 


Sex-fand, ſea weed, ſea- mud, kme, dung, pigean*s 
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Mr. Baker's Anfwer to the preceding Letter. 


* ik, 


« You do me too much honour in calling upon 
me for my advice, as you are pleaſed to term it, re- 
D 
your attempts upon which, you appear to have ed 
with great judgment, and, allow me to fay, with a 
ſpirit, which I regret the not prevailing in the minds 
1 gentlemen of landed eſtate in this im- 
proveable =_— 

. have acted very wiſely in 

your firſt experiment with ſuch a variety of 
manures. The effect is an indication of nature {the 
beſt of guides) which of thoſe maneres is to. be 
choſen, and of which I hope every tide afford you 


plenty. If fo, e 
or any other part of your land produce almoſt what 


« You ex ſome ſurprize, Sir, that the ſea- 
weed ſhould have by much the beſt crop, 
and that the lime, from which you expected the 
greateſt improvement,” ſhould have been remark- 
ably worſe than any of the reſt,” and as a reaſon for 
your from the lime, you fay a turf- bog 
or peat is nothing elſe but a compound of vegetable 
ſubſtances, upon which you expected the diſſolvent 
qualities of the lime to operate advantageouſly. 

« I ſhall, Sir, 3 briefly to give you my 
little reaſoning upon the different effects. How far 
ic will be founded on rational principles, I ſhall ſub- 
mit to your candid judgment. 

We ſhall begin with our baſis upon which we 
are to work, namely, turf· bog or peat. You are 
certainly right, Sir, in calling this kind of earth, a 


compound * vegetable ſubſtances,” but you will 


— 
* * ＋ . 
as. þ . F 
N PR” 
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in courſe of time 
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pou to conſider of what kind they are. Small fibres 
by a ſmall of 


rains, and —— plage, all becoming ſtagnated 
water, have been continually raiſing, to envelope ſuch 
weeds, vegetable fibres; and as the cold putre- 
faction hath come thoſe fibres, the water hath 


—— from putrefaction; 
ER — 4 aregondong when warm, in 
t, the moſt happy for the improvement 
2 water ſtands, or frequently ap- 


1 effects of putrefaction are in 
part carried away, and in bulk deſtroyed; and there - 


tore this piece of land muſt have been almoſt in a 


* This kind of carth, from the nature of the bo- 
dies of which it is con has no ftability, no 
firmneſs, no coheſion, when the par 
which gave it contact are broken; for when they 
_ WO it is a kind of ununitable 

« What is ir then that this kind of duft wants ? 
Something which is the moſt apt to diſſolve the re- 
maining fibres, moſt advantageouſly to vegetables. 
Something to contribute to a kind and wholeſome 
coheſion; for although we talk of ground, 
that the roots of vegetables may paſs freely into it 
to ſeek their food, yet nature requires ſome ſtability 
in the foil, to lie cloſe to the roots, by which to 
IIA NMR 
the roots. Our ununitable duſt alſo wants a generous 
warmth, which can never be acquired, till the ftag- 
nated water ſhall be removed. "That being done, the 
ſun has free acceſs to the ſoil; but that will not effe&t 


« We 


iſſolved and deftroyed the food 


particle or threads 


ied by mechanic r 


— — N 


ſubſtances as are the moſt 
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* We are therefore to bring in another agent, 
namely, fermentation, which immediately furniſhes 
the kind of warmth we want; and which is of foch 
kind, as will gently reduce, for our purpoſe, every 
ble body in nature, and thereby produce ſa- 
ary effects to earth, and for the feeding vegetables. 

4 „What i is it then that will be moſt conducive to 
this kind of warmth, and other good effects? Such 
13, and moſt 
capable of fermentation, and which will kindly ad- 
mit of being followed by putrefaction, to effect its 
entire diffolution. Such bodies as are reducible by 
this of age, an as ſhall be in contact 
with the other, when ur ing fermentation and 
putrefaction, muſt be more or leſs diſſolved by the 
lame effects, and will, by attraction, ſhare in the 
warmth before ſpoken of, from the fame reaſons that 
we feel the comfortable effe& of fire when we 
approach it, or the ſevere one, when we are too 
near it. 

I ſubmit it, Sir, whether this does not ſem to 
account for the happy effect which your ſea- weed 
— 1 a body which I conſider, perhaps, as the 
moſt heterogeneous that can be procured i in quantity, 
for the improvement of land: for it abounds with 
falt of the marine kind, water, animal and 
vegetable ſubſtances, earth and oil, and is ro 
fermentation, which, by conſent of all the bodies of 


which it is compoſed, is is kindly followed by putre- 


faction. 
4 Perhaps may think me wrong here, in fay- 


you 


ing by conſent of all the bodies, becauſe I have named 
marine 


ſalt as one: but, Sir, there is nothing more 
capable of falling into putrefaction than ſalt when 

diſſolved, which reſembles a rotten egg in fell, 

more than any thing I know of. 

© Next to ſea-weed is animal-dung, and urine of 
all kinds ; 1 IEG IN 290 hs 


to the quan- 
part reduce the particles and 
2 — for diſſolution in 
theſe operations of nature will, in 


ning oi 
« From bones we eld be ods, n 
count alittle for the failure in the improvement which 


peat deſtroyed by the 
cauſtic quality of the lime, which is a kind of fecret 
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Hence it ſhould ſeem that lime is not endurd 
with that diſſolvent quality of the 


vege⸗ 


compound 


rende 


2 tables,” which you fo properly 


1 440 542 
din 
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N. „E your attempt, in im- 

proving thi qu there remains one point, 

which you wi i 

f z i. e. to give it ſome cohefion. This will 

belt effected by carting, when the bog will bear 


better) and manure it highly with ſea- weed. 
« As to your preſent crop upon the bog, if the 
pt off, I have hopes you will have wheat. 
rn oblerve the plants to be 
riſen out of the mold at all, watch your 

when the ground 1s drieft, and drive a large 
ſheep over it, in every part; and let this be repeated 
two or three times. Their feet will preſs down the 
plants, and the foil about them, which will contri- 
to that coheſion which I before mentioned, al- 
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I have ever been called upon, reſpecting that ſubject 3 
and that in the compaſs of, and hurry of — 414 
ter, few men will be able to range their thoughts fo 
methodically, or be ſo full as ſuch a ſubject requires; 
a ſubject which is very intereſting to this kingdom. 
At all times I ſhall efteem it a mark of your favour, 
Sir, to be called upon by you for any aſſiſtance chat 


I can furniſh. 


I am, Six, 
Your much obliged, 
And moſt devoted humble Servant, 


Jon nN-Wynn Bakzx: 
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AzTicts XXII. 


On the Rot in Sheep ; and the advantages of Burnet as 
n . 4 * 


To the Ebirogs. 


GENTLEMEN, 


cure them a place 
I., is a frequent 


I was brought into this train of 
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* | 
g | 
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ciety of Agriculture at Rouen, an information 
given to the ſociety by M. Dumeſnil Coſte, that he 
had prevented in moſt of his ſheep, and cured in 


grown, he ſent his ſheep faſting into the field, where 


. permitted to feed during a quarter of an 


If 


: 
17 


I 


ot 
5 
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ſmall as to enter with the chyle, they are depoſited 
in ſome of the other bowels, — chiefly in the liver, 
where they are frequently found. 

It has been remarked, that ſome plants 
are hurtful to ſheep. The eggs of the inſects which 
come to life in the bodies of the ſheep, may be de- 
poſited on theſe plants, and hence may ariſe their 
being hurtful : for it is obſerved, that almoſt every 
inſe& has a particular plant on which it wiſhes to 
lay its eggs, that plant probably affording a proper 
food to the young maggot. 

Dr. Templeman, in his very judicious Obſervations 
extrafted from the Hiftory and Memeirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, Vol. II. p. 320, takes 
the opportunity of mentioning a peſtilential diſ- 
order that is common among and is called in 
the weſtern parts of England — The origin of 
tis hater wes hovered by the Hemous Mr. Pec- 
que, the great diſcoverer of the Thoracic duct.“ 


Extra#t of a letter from Mr. Pecquet, July 9, 1668. 


* Laſt Monday we were aſſembled in the King's 
in order to ſearch in ſeveral animals for a 


convey the bile into the 
which is cloſed by a valve 
ture, that hath not been 
ſcarching for this valve in 
found in the cyſtic duct 
aan Our 


Heep, but that in truth it 
2 5 5 diſeaſed : and that t 
that this happens to the when 
of a certain herb which we 
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curious, which is, that theſe worms are intirely re- 
ſembling the leaf of the herb, which we found in 


effect to be true.” 
plants have been long pointed out 
ſheep, yet the Marquis of Turbilly is 
{ perſon I have heard of, who has uſed any 
paſture of them, In the 
W 
p- 185,) that the 


nce, and the ſheep which were 
hich was fo little that it would not 
= ſome of them were 
The conſtant feeding of the ſheep, and 
their dung, afterwards completed the deſtruction of 
_— ad brought vp good rb in its 


I 
ing a y plant, it occupies much 
r ÞA 
its flower gives a colour to butter in May: tho? 
IRE the huſbandman muſt inform'him, thatcows 
ully avoid touchi . 
err 
plant is the more inexcuſable, e 
plant is eaſily deſtroyed when in full ſap; for if the 
root 1s cut h a little below the ſurface of the 
earth, and after the plant is taken away the earth is 
again cloſed up, that «nao 
4 | 
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make its way through the incumbent earth, the ſud- 
den ſtagnation of the juices, then in circulation, 
brings on an immediate putrefaction ; whereas cut- 
Fc do wear oangrion the juices are in a ſtagnant 
ſlate.jn the winter, does little injury to it; for as the 
Juices are put jn motion gradually as the warm ſeaſon 
advances, the new ſhoots then made gradually pierce 
a conſiderable depth of earth, and the plant again 
revives. The labour of thus cutting the plants may 
be tafſly executed by the ſhepherd, or by children, 
when once taught the manner of doing it. The 
practice of deſtroying young fern, by ſwitching the 
tops off, ſhews the efficacy of this method. 

92 to return to the parſley, which ſrems to be a 

lant well ſuited to prevent or cure diſcaſes — 

| om a relaxed ſtate of the veſſcls, and a poverty of 
the blood ; for by its warmth it ſtimulates and in- 
whilſt 1 2 a powerful diuretic, it dif- 
„ 
0 ſociety for the encouragement of arts, &c. in 
London, have for _ pointed out 
as a plant very beneficial for ſheep; but I am 
to ſay that no premium has been claimed for 1. 
hope the above-mentioned ſucceſs of M. Dumeſnil 
Coſte may now prevail on ſome farmers, attentive to 
8 of their ſheep, to follow fo good an 
FXAmPpie. 
| + 9 the plant which has been found 
very beneficial] to ſheep. All who have given accounts 
of burner, have mentioned it as pecuharly agreeable 
and wholeſome to ſheep; ſome accounts of burner 
having come to my hands which have not yet been 
communicated to the public, I ſhall ſabjoin them 
here the more readily, as in each the effects of bur- 
net on ſheep are particularly mentioned. The firſt 
account I ſhall mention is 2 copy of a letter from 


Mr George Siſſon, who n to be a very ingenious 
farmer, 
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as the beſt acre of turneps in the 
Ir 
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4 


ch | uly ; 
weather being favourable after it was mowed, it di 
Not ſhed much more of its ſeed. After it was made 
into hay, in the manner that ſainfoin is, I carried it into 
a barn and threſhed it out, and to my aſtoniſhment, 
when winnowed, there were twenty-three buſhels of 
clean ſeed, which weighed five hundred and fixty-two 
nds of ſeed I 
-penny a pound, 


amount to ſeventeen pounds, eleven ſhillings and x- 
pence three farthings. IIs ee 
6 The good ſucceſs of this my firſt experiment on 
the burner, will induce me, God willing, to ſow 
twelve acres of land with it in March, 709, with a 
crop of barley ; in order to find out the moſt advan- 
tageous 
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ever tends to the benefit of the public, a yet farther 
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fince dead, alſo fowed ſome land with burnet-ſeed, 


and the burnet throve very 
autumn, this man's ſheep 


inſtance of the good effects of burnet, as a food for 


ſheep. | 
*"Incloſed 1 fend you an account of burner den 
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. 1766. The ſoil is moſtly of a gravelly, 
— e ſome 


pur. PRs SO Part of the land had 


ſeveral years in graſs, and was ſo poor as ſcarcely 
to produce any. In my own opinion, ſeveral acres 

of it were not 35. per acre, and the reſt nor 
worth more than fix: but it is now really worth 


7. up 
Jun. nd produced four buſts of ſed per ee 
though, as the ſeaſon was bad, a great 

« Part of my ground was —— 
though ĩmperfectly, the ſeaſon being w 
then brought into good tiſth, and fown with 

_—_— of burnet-ſeed to the acre. This 
plant is thicker here, perhaps owing to much of the 
ſeed being ſhed ; it was fed during the laſt winter 
and ſpring by a ſtock of old ewes who ate it cloſe to 
the ground, when the ſnow covered it; and it was 


4 n till 


and made into a rick , 
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I find by experience the Anjou cabbage to be 
mh to any other, both for garden and field 
uſe, as it is a very quick growing plant, ſtands the 
ſevereſt winter, produces a ſucceſſion of many ſprouts 


in the ſpring; and after repeated gatherings pro- 


duces a great quantity of ſeed. I had laft year ſome 
1 plants 
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Ax TIE XXII.. 
Of Horſes feeding on Turneps. 
To the Eorrons. 


is poin 
neps whole into the manger, and 17 2b that the 
hes, after feeding a while on hay, would every now 
and then take a bite of a and return to the hay. 


Ia this manner each horſe conſumed eight or ten 


large turneps in twenty-four hours, eat their hay 
with greater appetite, and ſeemed to thrive the 
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and of which the ſociety were pleaſed wo order | 


ge . 


| the former part of this gentleman's 
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This being the feakoa in which every farmer may 
fatisfy hi whether this may be attended 


with any advantage, I thought the hint might be 
worth giving; and am 


A buena welLviſdr o your uſeful publication; 


ArTicLe XXIV. 
My. John-Wynn Baker's Account of drilled Wheat, | 
continued and concluded , 
Taz calculation to expence and 


profit, bO_ 


4000 copies to be 


printed on a broadfide, excluſive 


af the Report at large, has had fo good an effect, that 


there are now many more advocates for the drill 
culture than there was, and I think there are 17 or 18 


who 
B 


the laſt number of the | 
Having, in Repoſitory, Kr 


in juſtice to him, avoid concluding . 
deen intimated to us, that this i huſbandman is 


41 into ne volume, in order o thei 
being pon 


--- &- <a of 


accounts, 
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accounts, I ſhall ſtate the drilled at ſeven barrels and 
a half, which being under the quantity actually pro- 
duced, and that in ſo bad a year as the laſt for wheat, 
we may, I think, pretty ſafely depend upon that 
quantity, one year with other. 

The produce of the common huſbandry I ſhall ſtate 
at ten barrels, although that is certainly more than it 
can continue to produce, notwithſtanding more was 
produced in the firſt experiment; but then I beg it 
may not be forgotten, that the ground had been two 
years under the drill culture, greatly to the advantage 
of the crop, when ſown under the common hu(- 

In the following calculations, I tate the wheat at 


only 20 fhillings a barrel, except the crop already 


obtained; although great injury muſt be done to the 
credit ſide of the account of the drill huſbandry thereby, 
becauſe that culture has three chances for the riſe of 


markets, to one of the common huſbandry 


The calculations will begin with the two acres now 
in queſtion, and the actual expence already incurred 
thereon, which ſtill gives an advantage to the common 
huſbandry, becauſe it commences without being 
loaded with the expences always attendant on the 
preparation of ground for wheat in that way. 
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Dr. One acre of wheat in drills for fourteen years. 
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1 14 62 
3 5 88 
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37 4 12 
To clear profit in 14 years * 90 13 5 
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This ſum of gol. 135. 31 d. 


fourteen years, amounts to 61. gs. 67d. per annum, 


Gear profir an acre of under this 


* I am obliged to cloſe the drill account at the end of four- 
teen years, becaule the common huſbandry bs no; caged wid 
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1769. The 4th year's expencte 


1778. The 13th year's expence 
1779. The 14th year's expence | 
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Dr. One acre of wheat in drills for fourteen years: 


12 
12 
12 
12 
* 


1768. The 3d year's expence 
The 5th year” . 


. 


12 
12 
13 
12 
12 
12 
2 
B+ 
To clear profit in 14 years * 90 13 57 
7 
This ſum of gol. 135. 5*d. being obtained in 
fourteen years, amounts to 61. gs. 65d. per annum, 
Gear profit upon an acre of ground, under this 


of | am obliged to cloſe the drill account at the end of - 
teen years, becaule the common huſbandry is not charged with 


1775. The 10th year's expence 
1776. The 11th year's expence 


1777. The 12th year's expence 
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Per Contra. 
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Dr. One acre of land under the common huſbandry 


for fourteen years. 
1765. Firſt preparing of the ground and 
OZ. 5. ſowing with wheat — — 
Succeeding charges — — 
1766. Firſt year's expence — — 
1767. The 2d year's expence for oats. 


Once plowing for oats T © 10 
Harrowing ditto — 0 4 
Seed oats, twobarrelsF 1 © 
Sowing, 84. reaping, 5 5. | 
thraſhing and win- 


nowing 14 barrels, 7s. 0 12 8 


One year's rent — o 18 o 


1768, The 
1769. 3d and 4th years. 
See Report 65, p. 55 — 5 7 © 

g, thraſhing, &c. © 13 8 


1 
2 10 © 


O 2+ 
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1770. The 5th year's expence an an oat 
crop 
1771, The 6th and 7th years © qu_r_ 


1772. a wheat crop 
1774 The 8th year's — on an oat 


crop 
1774, The gth and oh years expence 
1775. on a wheat crop — 
1770. The 11th year's expence on an oat 


crop 
1777, The :2th and 13th years expence 
1778. onaw crop — 
1779. The 14th yeaPsexpene on an ont 
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| | 
Per Contra. Cr. 
„ 
1766. By the produce of wheat and 
6 By 20 years po . 
3767. By 2 3 uce in 4. 
oY 4 barrels — 4 4 oO 
Straw 5 load, computed 0 15 0 
» 4 3 © 
* produce 4th in wheat 
| 709: 15 — rus 19 load — 11 20 © 
| | I uce year in oats — 4 19 © 
IS 11 Z o 
By produce — 419 0 | 
o 
| 0 
| 9 
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The profit .in- foutreen years from the two 
acres of land in compared. 
Clear profi ariſing from ane acre in 14 1 4 4 
years, under wheat in drills — 90 13 5 
Clear profit ariſing in 14 years from one 
acre, under the common huſbandry 45 1 o 


Superior profit in favour of the drilled 44 1s 85 


| Here is a ſuperior profit, which I think muſt be in- 
viting to every man who follows tillage; and as it is 

ſupported by inconteſtible facts, Aba 

— — as ws 

_ carnies the at 

the account as ſtated, £ in ones — 

I uuſt, ir will induce of landed eſtate to en- 

courage and inſtruct their tenants in a culture, which 


promles ſuch adrnages e cheer ans, 


333 comms bet ous, there was, upon 
the preſumptive calculation, a ſuperior profit of 
only 247. 45. 9d. in favour of the drill culture in fif- 
teen years. we ſee it amounts to 440. 155. 52 l. 
in fourteen years, when we are better 


Here is a ſum, which in fourteen years would pur- 
chaſe the two acres of land for the farmer, within a 
triſle of twenty-five years purchaſe, valuing the rent 
at eighteen ſhillings an acre, after leaving a net pro- 
rior funepbvenpen, of 451.175. 74. which isasmuch 
as he can in that time by the common h 
ſuppoling him always to have a produce of ten barrels 
of wheat, and fourteen barrels of oats, from an acre. 

Hence I think we may ſafely conclude, that in every 
ſeven years, the — of the improved lands of 
Ireland, which are under the common tillage, is 
loſt to the community, raving the land at cighteen 
IEG, The 
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am 
ſuaded from experience, that ſaving one or 
* of it, is frequen 


ſhillings an acre in water- cutting 
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h already 
Angle, and -# | 
s walk in the furrow, and 


ifling ſavings in this kind of hi | 
importance, and therefore will be univerſally allowed 


ft of experiments ſowing wheat at 
different depths, by ot | Ig wage = 


| yoaked in that manner are nigher the reſiſtance, and conſe- 
quently havs the greater power. 
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The Cochinchinefe merkes of cultivari 
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plough reſembles one of ours without wheels, 


E 
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longer and broader. 
are. very large in Cochinchina, and 
countries, 


ſtronger than oxen, particularly in hot 
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that the ſhare of it is 
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countries, hkewiſe extricate themſelves better from 
the mud. They are harnaſſed in exactly the fame 
manner as we do horſes. 

The Cochinchineſe do not uſe any machine for 
overflowing their lands. nor have they any need of 
one; for their plains are ſkirted from one end of the 
kin to the other by a ridge of high mountains 
full of ſprings and — which naturally overflow 
the lower grounds, according as their courſe is di- 


ARTICLE XXVI. 
On the improvement of barren Lands by planing Firs 


To the Epriroas. 


GENTLEMEN, 


EvzRY j perſon who travels over moſt IK 
parts of this CR muſt lament to find in it very 
many barren ſpots, which are not at preſent turned 
to any account whatever: not even to the affording 
of a ſcanty picking to half-ſtarved ſheep ; there being 
ſcarce a pile of graſs to be ſeen among the ſtinted 
heath, which is the only production of theſe ſandy 
waſtes: and yet there are two inftances on two public 
roads leading to this metropolis, which ſrem to ſay to 
the land holder, when returning to his country-ſear, 
Have you fo barren a ſpot as this on your eftate ? 
* If you have, go and do as you fee done here.“ 
The firſt inſtance here alluded to, is the plantations 
of Scotch firs made by his late Royal Highnefs the 
Duke of Cumberland, in and near Windfor 


park, every ornament in which ſpeaks the good taſte 


and * of a great Prince, There his Royal 
| "_ 


„ 


— — 


ly taken advantage 
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Highneſs has covered with -firs, on the eaſt-fide of 
the road, an eminence which. is as dry and barren as 


any place can well be. Notwithſtanding this barren 
. the thriving ſtate of the firs calls to the 
paſling traveller; and informs him, that, n a few 
years, theſe trees will amply reward the care and pains 
beſtowed upon them, if the ſame care is continued; 
which I cannot doubt of, as they are ſtill under royal 
- The other inſtance I refer to is at Wooburn, the 
ſeat of his Grace the Duke of Bedford. There are 


perfectly barren ſand, on the fide of the 
he ſand is ſo deep in the 

| proceed only at a ſnail's pace; a 
circumſtance which the noble proprietor has ſceming- 


may, during the delay the ſand occaſions, behold firs 
thriving, where formerly even a ſtinted heath could 


of Arts, &c. at London. 
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« 3 iſt of December, 1755: 488 that founda- 
222 the caleulation of five hundred acres 
4 planted in the fame manner. 
* One acre planted in the year 1725 
tc with four hundred Scotch firs, pro- 


« quced in the preſent year, by kling 
two hundred of the firs, at 35. each. 


g. 
bo 


oF 


L 
30 


| « This is at the rate of 5/1. 105. per 
« acre yearly. Five hundred ſuch acres 


will, in-fifry years, yield — — 14000 © 0 


afford ſhelter to nobler trees planted in the richer 
< lands in the vallies.* 
How many ſuch acres are ſeen in the road from 
r 
counties} _ 

As a proof chat firs may be planted at a ſmall ex- 
pence, Mr. Fenwick, of Lemington, in — 
berland, informed the Society for the 
of Arts, &c. who preſented him their 12 
he had planted ſome hundred thouſands of Scotch firs, 


at the expence of 76. per thouſand. 
| * I would 


Q var l 


well. Theſe mountains, I dare to 


- gant feat at Painſhill in Surry, 
foils will yield another ſweet and 
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T would recommend this practice in a more particu- 
lar manner to the inhabitants of Wales, where there 
are many hills and mountains ſimilar to thoſe of Scot- 
land and Norway, on which firs thrive fo remarkably 
fay, yield but 
ſmall profit to the owners in their preſent ſtate, and 
would, if thus planted, not only become a mine of 
wealth to the „ but would alſo become a 
public benefit : for, in troth, every improvement of 
land is ſuch. 

The honourable Mr. Hamilton has, 
ple, ſhewn, that firs are not the only trees which 
thrive in fuch foils. The plantations of birch on 
very barren land taken off the common, near his ele- 
point out that ſuch 
very good fire-wood. 
Nor is the production of theſe trees the only advan- 
tage arifing from ſuch plantations ; for as richer ſoils 
occur in the lower vallies, more valuable trees may 
grow there, as obſerved above; and theſe giving a 
greater warmth, rich paſtures may be eſtabliſhed 
among the This is an particu- 
1 the attention of the Welch: for the 
ſhelter hereby given to their ſheep and cattle, may 
enable them greatly to increaſe the numbers of bel. 
uſeful animals. 

It has been faid, that all our endeavours have not 
yet proved ſucceſsful in rearing the Weymouth or 
N that 
our ſtrong winds tear them up: but were they plant- 
ed in valhes thus ſheltered by other this 


inconveniency might probably be prevented. 
Dec. 3, 1768. © WT 


by an exam- 
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Axrierz XXVI. 
Inquiry iu, the cats of the at Changes in the Weather. 
To the Ev1708s. 
GxxTTMx, 
I a at this time particularly led again to renew 


my inquiries into the cauſes of the changes of the 
weather, by the remarkably great fall of the baro- 
„ „ out * brmagwac when the 
quick - ſilver fell in the night to nearly 28.3 inches. 
The weather was mild, with little rain, and the 
wind was moderate; a circumſtance which, as ob- 


ſerved in page 75 of your Repoſitory, ſometimes 


happens when the barometer is low. Some accounts 
have been ſince received of a moſt violent ſtorm of 
wind at that time in the Atlantic ocean, weſt of Eng- 
land and Ireland, which extended to the Engliſh and 
St. George's channels. 
Benjamin Franklin, LL. D. and F. R. S., whoſe 
piercing eye and comprehenſive judgment let no- 
thing uſeful eſcape him, has, in one of his philoſo- 
phical letters, page 38 1, by a ſingle inſtance, ac- 
counted more rationally for the cauſes and 
of ſtorms, than all who have gone before him have 
done; with this farther advantage, 22 
is confirmed by obſervation. 
J think, fays he, that our north-eaſt florms in 
North America begin firſt, in point of time, in 


the ſouth-weſt parts: that is to lay, the air in 


Experiments and Obſervations on Ele made at Phi- 
— by Benjamin Frank, LL. D. and F. 
oO W are Letters Papers on Philoſophical 

Subjects, &c. London, 1768. 
« Georgia, 


— 8 — amy 
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Georgia, the fartheſt of our colonies to the ſouth- 
4 weſt, begins to move ſouth-wweſterly before the air 
4 of Carolina, which is the next colony nortb-eaſt- 
« card; the air of Carolina has the ſame motion be- 
« fore the air of Virginia, which lies ſtill more 
<« north-eaftward; and fo on north-eafterly through 
« Pennſylvania, New-York, New-England, &c. quite 

« to Newfoundland. 
+. Theſe north-eaſt ſtorms are generally very vio- 
<« lent, continue ſometimes two or three days, and 
« often do conliderable damage in the harbours 
<« along the coaſt. They are attended with thick 
« clouds and rain. 
What firſt gave me this idea, was the following 
t“ circumſtance. About twenty years ago, a few 
< more or leſs, I cannot from my memory be cer- 
< tain, we were to have an eclipſe of the moon at 
« Philadelphia, on a Friday evening, about nine 
« o'clock. I intended to obſerve it, but was pre- 
« vented by a zortb-eaſt ſtorm, which came on about 
« ſeven, with thick clouds as ufual, that quite ob- 
« ſcured the whole hemiſphere. Yet when the poſt 
« brought us the Boſton news- paper, giving an ac- 
count of * of the ** oy in thoſe 
4 parts, I found beginning of eclipſe had 
4 been well obſerved there, though Boſton lies 
<< xortb-eaſt of Philadelphia about 400 miles. This 
% puzzled me, becauſe the ſtorm began with us ſo 
<< ſoon as to prevent any obſervation, and being a 
© worib-eaſt ſtorm, I imagined it muſt have began 
rather ſooner in places farther to the zorth-eaſft- 
* ward, than it did at Philadelphia. I therefore 
«© mentioned it in a letter to my brother who lived 
at Boſton; and he informed me the ftorm did not 
begin with them till near eleven o'clock, ſo that 
<* they had a good obſervation of the eclipſe: And 
upon comparing all the other accounts I received 
« from the ſeveral colonies, of the time of begin- 
24 * ning 
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ning of the ſame ſtorm; and fince that of other 
«+ ſtorms of the ſame Kind, I found the beginning to 
ebe always later the fatther #77b-caſi20ars. I have 
<< not my notes with me here in England, and can- 
not, from memory, fay the proportion of time to 
*< diltanee, bur 1 think . is about an hour to every 
« hundred miles. 
From thenee I formed an idea of the cauſe of 
«theſe ſtorms, which I would explain by a familiar 
<< -inſtance or rwo.——Suppote a long canal of water 
4 at the end by a gate. The water is quite 
& at xeſt till the gate is open, then it begins to move 
<-out through the gate; the water next the gate is 
<« firſt in motion, and moves towards the gate; the 
c water next to that firſt water moves next, and fo 
« on ſucceſſively, till the water at the head of the 
© canal is in motion, which is laft of all. In this 
<« caſe all the water moves indeed towards the gate, 
“ but the ſucceſſive times of beginning motion are 
the contrary way, viz. from the gate backwards 
< to the head of the canal. Again, ſuppoſe the air 
nin a chamber at reit, no current through the room 
< till you make a fire in the chimney. Imme- 
— GT the air in the chi being rarefied 
by the fire, riſes; the air next the flowys 
« in ro ſupply irs place, moving towards the chim- 
© ney; and, in conſequence, the reſt of the air ſucceſ- 
A {ively, quite back to the door. Thus to produce 
our #0r:b-eaſs ſtorms, I ſuppoſe ſome great heat 
and rarefaction of the air in or about the Gulph of 
Mexico; the air thence riſing has its place fup- 
o by the next more northern, cooler, and 
therefore denſer and heavier, air; that, being i in 
mo ion, is followed by the next more northern 
air, &5. &c. in a ſucceſſive current, to which cur- 
rent our coaſt and inland ri of mountains give 
the direction of ra as they lie nortb. eaſt and 
„ AO e 
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* exarni 2 
2 D 
« manner. Our north-weſt thunder - guſts i 
4 rica I know are not.” For an accoun 
thunder · guſts, ſee page 39 & ſeq. of 
to which I muſt refer the reader; 
count given of them cannot be diveſted 
ſophical reaſaning, without injury 
The above account of the 
North America confirms what I obſerved in 
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* were generally felt over 2 conſiderable extent 
country at the ſame time.” 
If accounts from different of Europe 
compared on this very „ 
on the barometer on the 22d of laſt month, 


8, 


— — [ 
We have, to our woeful 


the effects that have attended the 
the barometer, from the zoth of laſt month, —_— 
3d of this, in the deluges of rain which have fallen 


idea was, that the is 


Till now, the progre 
of a ſtorm was to be eftimated by the celerity ot the 
wind: and hence. a velocity was foinenmes aſſigned 
ro the wind, which perhaps ſcarce ever exifted. 

In page 73 of: your , I obſerved, that 
« the great falls or riſes in the barometer 
«© nearly at the ſame time in almoſt all the northern 
countries of Europe; Lay. nrarly, becauſe a dif- 
4 ference will be oblerved, attending the di- 
„ rection of the wind.” This obſervation will, I 


fancy, 
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fancy, be confirmed by the conſiderable diſtances to 
which the riſes of the barometer on the 8th, 11th, 
and 12th of this month, will, on inquiry, be found to 
have extended to. On the 8th, the quĩck · ſilver roſe 
to 30.5 inches ; on the 1ith, to 30.55; and on the 
tath, in the morning, to nearly 30.6. The baro- 
meter here alluded to ftands but a few feet higher 
than the level of the tide. 
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ARrTicle XVIII. 


V. Reqnolds's Account of Smut in Corn. 


To Meſſ. Davis and Reymers, Bookſellers in Holborn. 


GEIE, 
Ixxcrosꝝ to 
They have been communicated firſt to my friends, 


and afterwards, at their defire, to the Society of 


Arts, &c. but I thought t t become better 
known to the public by L hnauda- 
ble work De Re Ruſtica. The ſaving dur corn — 
deſtruction is of no ſmall c to the 
every individual is more or leſs concerned in it; and I 
truſt that my method, when fully known, will prove 
beneficial to 2 world. Should any thing, in theſe 


papers, want amending or explaining, be pleaſed to 


point it out to me: I hope they will prove fatisfaory 
to the Editors. My beſt wiſhes attend them truely ; 
not doubting that the work De Re Ruſtica 
the thanks and applauſe of the public, 


"= remain, Gentlemen, &c. 


Adiſham, Jan. 


24s 1763. J. Rexxorns. 


Of 


u my papers relating to ſmut. 


will merit 


— — 
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Of Smut, its Cauſe, and pernicious Effef?s on Corn; with 

4 Remedy for this Evil. Communicated to the Society 

for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures aud 
Commerce, by Mr. Jobn Reynelds. = 


Var10vs are the opinions of men from whence 
this diſorder proceeds: our beſt writers on hufbandry 
have given us but very imperfect accounts of theſe 
matters; even what the ingenious Mr. Tull has faid 
is ſo confuſed and intricate, that nothing certain can 
be drawn from his treatiſe; as any one may fee that 
inſpects his chapters of /mut and change of indivi- 
duals : in both which, he has rather than 
explained the true cauſe, which ſhews him unac- 

quainted with its origin. EY N 
Mr. 's conjecture is the beſt, as being true; 
but he has taken notice of but one ſpecies of ſmut, 
though there are certainly wo: what he ſpeaks of, 
is, that generally called bag ſmut, which chiefly af- 
fects the wheat with blackneſs ; but the ocher ſpecies 
that afflicts all the reed-tribe together (I mean rye, 
| barley and oats, as well as wheat) called open or looſe 
ſmut, he is quite filent about, and fo indeed are all 

authors that I have met with on this ſubject. 

Therefore, in order to ſhew the pernicious effects 
of both theſe diſorders among grain, I ſhall ſpeak of 
them more diſtinctly than has been heretofore done 
by any one that I know of, laying this down for a 
rule; that there are zo ſpecies of ſmut, and that both 
theſe evils proceed from inſefts or vermin, and from 
no other cauſe whatſoever. However my ſentiments 
may differ from thoſe whoſe talents are much ſuperior 
to mine, yet I truſt a bare relation of ſuch plain facts 
as have come to my knowledge, will be acceptable; 
as I ſhall ſpeak only from well grounded experience, 
_ verified by long practice in huſbandry, whereby 1 
am 


_ blackneſs is fo far from 
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am able to give a pretty good account 'of theſe mat- 
ters; and therefore I detign to point out both the 


The will be acceptable to 
_ 
Putt, of che open or looſe ſmut found in the fields, 
which more or leſs affects all the reed-tribe, and ex- 
tends itfelf not only to wheat, 1 alſo to rye, bar- 
and oats ; ſometimes to a very high degree, efj 
Gai inthe een ba (hereby ds erp ef 
quently very much reduced, according as they ha 
Fee Zee If de with this leaſe and ff an 
immenſe loſs to the public. 
Tet great as this evil is, it is almoſt overlooked and 
; for we hear few or no complaints touch- 
ing this malady from the farmers and landholders. 
The reaſon I take to be this—It has long been, and 
ſtill continues, a received opinion that this diforder 
proceeds from ſome defects in the root, or degene- 
r „ A 
which no remedy can prevent, product being 
blown away, ſpent and left in the fields, little or 
none comes into the barn to affect the grain with 
that blackneſs the other ſpecies does. From hence 
wrong concluſions are drawn, by thinking it harmleſs, 
or inſignificant in its effects: this is a very 
miſtake truly; for whatſoever others may think of 
this matter, I can tell them very plainly, that this 
being innocent, or harmleſs 
in its effects, as is generally thought, that it carries 
thoſe formidable feeds of deſtruction to the found 
grain; whereby we iofe a very confiderable part of 
our crops annually, throughout all the reed-tribe, ac- 
cording as the weather proves more or leſs favour- 
able for propagation : from hence the corn becomes 
likewiſe more or leſs infefted, in the next penera- 
tion, whether it be wheat, rye, barley or oats. 
From thefe obſervations ww of information) 
and in order to remove theſe prejudices, which 


very 
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y 
becauſe neither accidents nor defeds, fo often pleaded 
* 5 , anger of Jang, or 


progeny Os 20s 
creatures, which brought on the cauſe. That this is 
the truth, we may be aſſured; becauſe the evil being 
found in this production, is a ſufficient proof from 
whence the malady comes. —Of this any one may 
be ſatisfied by the help of a good glaſs at this ſeaſon. 
Fromhence we may conclude, that the feeds in this 
duſty matter are conveyed by the air into the farina 
of the ſound plants at this juncture, when the grain 
is in a ſtate of mucilage, and eſtabliſh themſelves 
therein, which in time brings on this diſorder, though 
not apparent till the next generation ; thus we may 
obſerve this ſpecie is indeed more pernicious in eſſects 
than the other, becauſe more univerfal; and woeful 
experience confirms the fact. * 
Second iy, of bag-ſmut. The other ſpecies called 
bag · ſmut is indeed more prejudicial to wheat (in | 
ticular) when it comes to maturity, rendering it 
greeable, and fomerimes totally unfit for bag 


! EET IEEE —— — — — — 
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if any ways infected; as many of the deformed light 
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had 
OM 
6D 


creatures flick in the ourwatd 


F 


ſeed, 
unless ‚ a | in due 
time, brood certainly periſh 3 be- 
when in its natural ſtate, it is free 
from ſm Z 
witneſs as well as myſelf: and we have recent in- 


d this, even in the laſt | 
768: for none of the foreign wheat ſown in theſe 
(which was not a little) in its natural ſtate of 
ag 3 7p won had any ſuch diforder ; 
whole, though fown on very different foils. _ 
Bur with new-ſeed, the caſe is manifeſtly different, 


| 


l 


grains generally are, in caſe they grew in a ſmutty 
* — Here the enemy ſtands ready to enter as 
ſoon as. vegetation is begun, and paſſes along as the 
plant advances in growth, and unites at laſt with the 
tarina ſubſtance deſigned for food, and in the end de- 
vours that matter which would otherwiſe turn to 
grain; leaving in it's ſtead a noxious black powder. 
infeſted with their eggs or brood, and filthy excre- 
ments: from hence comes that offenſive ſmell. 
Theſe accounts may ſeem myſterious to thoſe who 
are unacquainted with the works of inſets: yet if 
we conſider when the grain is put into a growing 
ſtate, the organs neceflary for propagating the plant 
ſoon become expanded divers ways, to circulate the 


22 Smarty grains, fays Mr. Tull, will not grow, for they 


« turn to a b powder; but when ſome of theſe are found in a 


8 crop, then to be fare many of the reſt are infected, and the 
* diſeaſe will ſhew itſelf in the next generation. zd edit. p. 240. 
| Juices 
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: more might be pointed out among other vegetables, 


_ ſtand upon 
Henceforth we may reſt ſatisfied from whence theſe 
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abſolutely neceſſary for bringing the fruit to per- 
From hence it is eaſy to conceive, when've- 
is - — Bow ſuch minute creatures aa 


all abſolut 
fection. 
getation 


eel do joe ny 2-144 
ſtone-fruits, nuts, &c. and within the ſhells of 


green-almonds they abound to a very high degree: 


which every one is certain of; and why not in the 
caſe before us? Can any man aTign a good reaſon 
why inſets may not take place in all the reed-tribe 
of corn likewiſe, as wheat, rye, barley, and oats, 
ſince we find they do fo in other grains? Here 1 
firm ground; no one can contradict this. 


evils 


And how neceffuty i is it toguard againſt abs 
ders! Much precaution is Care ſhould be 
taken to procure clear ſeed and change of ſoil —The 
pickle Ino ſet forth, and ſo well receired by the 
has, for about 30 years paſt, proved very Ad ual for 
thele purpoſes, in deſtroying their brood; aſtrong Prot 
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To Peter 3 — M. D. Sec. to the 


I preſume nothin more need be ſaid here 
relating to the cauſe of mut; and therefore I paſs on 
to the cure. 
inſets, or vermin to be the true cauſe of ſmut, and 


withall how they propagate their ſpecies from one 


Er- A & 


with blackneſs, and the crops are 


5 


Having about 30 years ago diſcovered 
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differs much in quality: here the maſter muſt uſe his 
own diſcretion. In caſe the ſeed is made ready for ſow- 


things of any 


 AnTicls XXIX. 

A comparative Eftimate of the 
Broad-caſt Hu r Dios Load, 
of Ganton, Teritſbire, Bart. Preſented to the Society 
of Arts, Sc. and to which 


Tux following is he hiſtory — produce 
vf ſeveral fields ſown with wheat, in Yorkſhire, in 


Profit in the Drill and 


they have latcly adjudged | 


_ * N = _ . _— cad , ey” 
* 


_ ficient to ſow an acre in this way: and, it is 
that theſe wide intervals of four feet, by the free ad- 
miſſion of ſun and air, enable the ſtalks to grow 
ſtronger, and the grain to ripen more perfectly: and 


way between broad caſt ſowi 
to the ſaving 


e 


in any quantity; by which regular diſtribution, 
third part of the feed uſed in the common way is ſuf- 
preſumed, 


farther, it is aſſerted, that this mode of culture does 
not exhauſt land, that the foil is k 


ſucceed wheat in infinite progreſſion. 


The method of drilling wheat in equi-diftant rows, 


without any intervals for horſe-hoeing, is a middle 
ing, and horſe-hoeing. 
The benefit intended by this method is confined 


both as to depth and diftance, and the admitting 
hand-hoeing, a very uſeful operation, and which the 


_ regularity of the rows makes quite convenient, 


A 2 2 


The 


ept in heart as well 
as in tilth, and that. without manure, wheat may 


ef ſeed (half the uſual quantity being 
ſufficient), the diſtributing that feed more regularly, 
of 
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the and diſadvantages of each peculiar 
method of culture, confirmed by experiments. 

By thoſe which I am about to relate, and in which 


each; and alter every experiment, to add ſuch obſer- 
vations and reaſonings as naturally occur. If, upon 
the whole, the new huſbandry appears, from may er 


of random ſowing, whilſt gentlemen the 
— BE pe ao 


ſufficiently — by long r claltiie Geol, 
ought then, and nor till then, to become the univerſal 
practice. Tull was the firft who introduced and conti- 
_ in an — 4 on manner, the ſcheme of ſowing 
8 in rows, and tilling the land within 
roots, in order to increaſe growth. His 

1dea was ſenſible. and was found to anfwer in prac- 
rice. His ſcheme gains ground in ſeveral foreign 
parts; but though many have tried it here, and 
even approved of it, yet few, if any, have had the 
| Aa 3 reſolution 
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advantage attending, it. 
rilted with 


very 8 
— 7 About fix inches 
uſually ſtirred with the plaugh. 


7 


E. 
5 


TE 
I 


w ngs. I have been the n 
lar in the deſcription of this foil, Nc. | 


| 


more cf the experiments which follow, were made 
therein; and I think it highly that every 
circumſtance of that kind ſhould be carefully attended 
to. This acre had borne three ſucceſſive crops, viz. 
ICI | ws Be 

but it would 

, have 


2413811828 
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the beginning of October, 1760; managed as before 

mentioned. Two buſhels of ſeed were fown, which 

qr 76 ſtooks, or five quarters, 'three buſbels. 

twenty-one fold. : | e 1 * 
It may be obſerved, that the crops of the two laſt 


verſe; yet every one may not be able to aſſign 


diredt cauſes of each year's failure, or of each = 


was underſtocked with plants of wheat: 


cir room the weeds intruded theml:lves z 
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of x noone, This crop was nearly of equal 
3 
In February, 1763, one acre and a half was drilled 
with wheat on one plowing, after a crop of turneps 
which were eaten off by ſheep. © The beds were hoed 
as uſual. The of feed fown was four 
which was firſt hours in ſal and 
2 . bis Cs 
once quarter, two This was a poor crop, as 
3 van 
one, and yielded ten fold. 
— InOcober, 1763, five acres, one rood, and twenty- 
four poles, were drilled in the ſame manner with 
wheat, and took a ſome what larger allowance of feed, 
viz. three buſhels, three pecks. This corn was ma- 
naged as uſual ; and was cut on the 26th of Auguſt, 
1764. It produced 112 ſtooks; and when threſhed, 
nine quarters, fix buſhels. This was the fixth fuc- 
cefſive crop. The ears of this corn were remarkably 
large, and well filled with grain, containing on a me- 
dium forty in each car: the rate of increaſe above 
dwenty fold. 
September 19, 1764, ſeven acres were drilled on 
the fame land, 7 the ame field. Six buſhels, two 
| of ſeed were uſed, which ren quarters. 
he rate of increaſe here was nearly thirteen fold, and 
this was the ſeventh ſucceſſive crop. 
Part of this field was drilled with my own wheat, 
which grew on the ſame land; and part with wheat 


uced from a ſtrong clay at a diſtance. Part of 
Fm limed, and part unlimed ; but I could 


| In October, 1765 the fume ſeven eres were again 
drilled with wheat 23 above: they took five buſhels, 
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fr ujtr I 1 J 
1 111 I 75 
12 + 15 
of 2 8 
12 0 
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The ſeed was twenty 
ſea water, and then limed. The quantity ſown was 
four buſhels, two pecks. The whole of this land was 
hand-hoed the following ſpring, which wasof manifeſt 
advantage to the crop. The dunged and 
part ſeemed of equal goodneſs. The corn was threſhed 
in February, 1764, and produced ſeven quarters, fix 
buſkels, and one peek, which is nearly one "_ 


4 
© 
2 
F 
. 


with white wheat, 

old paſture, on half an 
acre ed uſed, 
three i-· diſtant 
rows buſhels and 
one and the 
land deſtroy the 


2 
po 
* 


31 


—— — 


— — . — — 


ui-diftant 
mung. da der ports, r. 


or 21. 135. 6d. per acre. 
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2 8 21 

Value of the on the two acres ſown by 
hand, at five per buſhel 10 12 6 
Deducted for feed, expences, and rent 3 166 


Profit 6 uo 
— — 
Value of he crop on the thee acts drilled 1 
in equi - diſtant rows - — 17 18 6 
Deducted for feed, EXPENCES, and rent E - 80 


Profit 12 1106 


Stands a. 
TIA limed; and 1 


dae ele ae e ere cer tm, 


1, 1764, two acres and a quarter of 
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poor land, but freſh, and limed with one chaldron to 
an acre, having been thrice plowed after oats, were 
drilled with wheat, in equi-diftant rows, and took 
four buſhels of ſeed. The produce was thłee quarters 
and five buſhels. This was a middling increaſe, be- 
The f this crop is 7 I. 10s. expence 
61. net profit zl. 104. The ac profic have is thir- 
teen ſhillings an acre. $ 

Ia October, 1267, two acres and a quarter were 
ſown yrs ſtubble with we buſhels, 
two pecks | and yielded in September, 1768; 
— fads. Pack finok pradurad © butket 
of wheat, which is above four quarters to an acre. 1 
have this account from a neighbouring farmer, who 
ſowed this wheat on his beſt land; and he aſſured me, 
that this was the largeſt 

He 
of 


not help r \ 
vantages of the drill and broad - caſt h | 
eſtimated on the footing of this crop of wheat, the 
ſcale would undoubtedly preponderate in favour of 
the common method. 11 
nion, that no ſingle crop of horſe-hoed corn could 
ſtand in competition with a field in broad - caſt: 
bur it is not our buſineſs to examine the partial ad- 
vantages of a ſingle year; but of a courle of tillage 
_ extended to four or five: and the is furely 
due to that method, which, at the end of ſuch courſe, 
pkg nad errors at the leaſt expence. 
Dy way of recapitulation, I here give at one view a 
table of the above experiments; beginning with — 
. NE. 


© - 
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ages 4 8 
212993 2 . 
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, Ir s, being 
of founten nee, i near 0. 8 


worth 2 . 155. 

As from the above experiments we hive born adi 
to obtain the medium acreable produce, both in the 
old and new Huſbandry, I ſhall, 2 2 

crops in each to thoſe 


has alread 
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BROADCAST HUSBANDRY. 


Net produce. 
© 3 


« 


o | 412 O 


— 


* 


I appeal to common experience for the truth of 
the above account, in common ice; and the 
ſoil in queſtion being peculiarly adapted for turneps 
and clover, makes the common huſbandry more 
> here than in many other places, where a 
ſtiff clay, or poachy ſoil, might render ir inconveni- 
ent to adopt the turnep culture: and then a fallow 
every fourth year would be attended with nearly the 
ſame expence, and no crop to repay it: and this foil 
being too light for wheat, I ſhould think a horſe-hoed 
crop of it would ſucceed better in a rich loam, or 


The very i s author of the above valuable account, 
y favoured the world with a ſet of exceeding accurate 
judicious experiments as a compariſon of the old and new 
andry, in the culture of ſeveral plants, in Vol. III. p. 226. 
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ATI E XXX. 


| A Letter from Manſ. Dinglinger, of Hanover, relative 


1 bis 7. reatiſe on Granaries. 


To the Epi rons of the Work De Re Ruſtica. 


Granruznze, | 


OT avs jad, with ch pleaſure, in you 


work, p. 1x8, the account e 


. i > Os Moen & 
Granaries , 


but as 1t contains an erroneous paſſage, I 

think myſelf obliged to point it out to you, and to 

beg the favour of you to correct it. 

The — rene thus, in p. 119.“ the 

© ſpaces between the ſtandards on a level with each 

* floor of the granary, muſt be left open to the 
* height of two, or three feet, according to the ſize 


af the 
my German treatiſe, p. 27. and again, 


Now in 
in p. 29. I fay that the openings, through which 
the awe paſſes, are to be one foot and = half high, 
(Hanoverian meaſure, of which twenty-five inches 
3 Engliſh) : now this proportion of 
ese —— 


— and a half, or three feet high, Toes 
will have no effect upon the corn; but, at the height 
of one foot and a half, which, from much reflection 
1 have found to be the 
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| enough; one foot and a half being the ſpace which 
1 J have always found to anſwer beſt. I have the 
\ honour to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


GENTLEMEN, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


G. DixnGLIincts. 


Arier XXXI. 


On the Cultivation of barren Lands, and thereby ir- 
creaſing the Number of People. 


To the Evoirtors. 


GENTLEMEN, | 
A Faencn ous writer judiciouſly ob- 
ſerves, - — 
fame may juſtly be faid of us in the mis- 
| fortune which Pliny ined of in his rime, when 
he ſays, * that © large had ruined Italy, and 
no even the provinces. Six men here in Rome, 
Hiſt. Natural. Lib. XVIII. c. 6. 

B b 2 adds 


2490 


about three hundred arpen 
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of the half of Africa, when 


adds he, were 


Nero put them to death.” At the fame time he 


beſtows on Cn. Pompey the commendation he well 
deſerved, for a greatneſs of mind peculiar to him, 
« which reſtrained him from ever purchaſing land 
« bordering on his eſtate.” He allo obſerves how 
of the antients, who laid it down as a maxim, that 
<« the fize of farms ſhould be 
« to, ſeeing that it is moſt adviſeable to ſom little, 
« and gh well.” —Landato ingentia rura, exiguum 
calita, ſays Virgil; doubtleſs meaning, that however 
pleafingly large farms may ſtrike the unthinking 
many, a wiſe man will cultivate only a ſmall one. 
My French author proceeds to declare, that if the 


induced to divide their large farms: anumber 
of induſtrious huſbandmen, the ſtate would gain by 
the better cultivation of the land, and by the increaſe 
of that moſt uſeful claſs of which conſtitutes 
the ſtrength of the nation. The land-owners would 
not be loſers by it, but might even increaſe their in- 
come by fo doing. I know, continues he, ſeveral 
inftances of this; but ſhall at preſent quote only 
that of the Count de „ who has informed 
me exactly of the whole of his procedure. 


The Count had experienced in the year 1761, how 


profitable it was to exti 


tenſive warren, and to ſettle it with about an hundred 


and eighty farmers. He had in the ſame neighbour- 
hood of Pontchartrain a * 


ts (three hundred and ſixty 
n | 1 this farm 
f itants of an adjoining village, in which 
lived a conſiderable number of induſtrious people. He 
we. to each family a ſmall portion of land, with 


agreed upon by themiclves. The whole was divided 
I | into 


particularly attended 


nobles and other conſiderable owners of land could be 


irpate the rabbits of an ex- 


large farm, conſiſting of 


fit for carrying on their profeſſions, at a rent 
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into ſhares, which were drawn for by lots. Twenty- 
four new families were added to the village, on theſe 
conditions; and more offered themſelves. Thus the 
country in general is greatly beneſited, as well as the 
owner of the land. 

The author of the Intereſt of Scotland confidered, &c. 
propoſes that, in this manner, houſes, with eight 
<« or ten acres of ground to each, ought to be let 
ce out in feu or fee-farm for ever, to manufacturers 
<« or tradeſmen for country work. Theſe 
te will be ſufficient for the maintenance of a horſe to 
e carry their commodities to market, for a cow or 
te two to ſerve them with milk and butter, and for 
e breeding of fowls, &c.” He inſtances (p. 47.) the 
good effects of this method, by the ſucceſs attending 
it in the Barony-town of Ormiſtoun in Eaſt Lothian. 

It is an undoubted truth, that the improving of 
waſte land is making an acquiſition of ſo much new 
territory, together with an increaſe of people, and 
an addition to the revenue and ftrength of the na- 
tion:—and yet how many barren ſpots do we fee in 
even when the complaint of a want of pro- 
viſions is univerſal! The inſtances above quoted are 
an evident demonſtration of theſe ad 

It is no leſs true, that the richeſt foil may remain 
uncultivated the want of labourers, and that 
the pooreſt ſoil may be rendered fruitful by induſtry. 
The different e 


ncouragement given, muſt be the cauſe 

of both. 2 on the rich 
foil, as are not within the reach of the many, the few 
that offer will not be ſufficient to improve it; whereas 
a barren ſpot, on which induſtry is excited by means 
within the reach of many, will ſoon become culti- 
vated by the conſtant labour of the many. Large 
and ſmall farms form, in this reſpect, a remarka- 
ble contraſt. As on the | 
vants are ever in ſuch eaſy circumſtances as to be in- 


B b 3 duced 
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duced to a want of hands is ſoon ſeverely felt. 
This truth was woefully experienced laſt autumn, 
a great deal of corn was loſt on large farms, 
ö condition on r 


ply. 

— of Le [Conner nh la Hellende obſerves 
. III. chap. 23.), that in proviaceet — 
and particularly in the diftrifts of 2 
Duc, and Breda, there are immenſe ſpaces 

which might be turned to good 

infers from the two follow ing inſtances, 1 afford 
ſertlement fer 49,000 families. 


farm _ cattle, and like- 
n 
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The fame writer informs us, chat,” ww hiſs bgke 
ſoils, they cultivate a plant but lirtle known, and 
leſs regarded, any where elſe. This plant is the 
Spurry deſeribed by Mr. Ray in his Synopſis, Alfne 
Sperguls dia major, C. B. Pin. 251. Spergula, I. B. 
III. 722. Sagine Spergula major, Park. 562. It 
grous among corn, and is ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
by it's many very ſmall leaves fet round each joint 


and are crowned with ſmall roſe- like white flowers. 
The inhabitants of the dutchy of Cleves are fo fond 
of this plant, that they dry it on hurdles, and reckon 
it the fineſt hay for cattle. Cattle fed with it green 
give a great quantity of milk. It is to this plant 
that the inhabtants of thoſe parts aſcribe the plenty 
and goodneſs of their butter; and it is obſerved of 
Gueldres in particular, that while this plant is in 
ſeaſon, their butter is the beſt in the Low Coun- 
tries. As foon as the crop of corn is taken off the 


ground in autumn, they low the feed of it, and 
This graſs i ly k En he of 
ron pay een 


Poverty Grafs: and is generally confide 

When in full flower, it ſmells Juſciouſly ſweet, hke a China 
orange; and in walking in a field of it in bloom, the ſhoes and 
ſtockings will ſeem as if rubbed over —.— a gummy matter. - 


1s a very ſucculent plant, affords a large E enrngfe, 
ahout 2 f.ot high, 7 extremely thick, "= 


it is difficult walking through it. It is fine food for 
cows and ewes, making them abound with excellent milk. — 
cannot fay much as to it's merit in hay, but it is certainly a va. 
luable plant for the uſes before 1 in its ſucculent ftate; 

and what may farther recommend it to the En huſbandman, 

is, it's thriving luxuriantly on the lands that will 
havdly | "ear any other plant. It's ſeed is black, and ex- 
tremel (a N: four” or five pounds muſt be fully ſuikcient for 
an acre. It is commonly fold by by the Flemiſh ſeeafmen, but 1s 


unknown to ours: however we muſt remind our readers that it 
6 , 


1 


of the ſtalks, which riſe to the height of about a foot, 


r ove.” Fr £4. % 
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grows very quick, and continues in 


t is at leaſt certain, that after it has been eaten 


ſowing with. their 


this plant might turn to better account. 
He alſo judiciouſly obſerves, that in the improve · 
ment of ſuch waſte ſoils, the kind of culture beftow- 
ed upon them; and the plants produced, ſhould be 
ſuited to the diſtances from markets. Where markets 
are at hand, hay, milk in all it's forms, corn, &c. 
become proper objects. As the expence of 
corn and hay to a diſtance is too great, 


2 quality of the ſoil: or ſuch ts may 
be cultivated, as, when manufactured, are of eaſier 
, are flax and hemp. 
mp ſuggeſts to me an 
advantage ariſing from ſmall farms, which I have not 
ſeen noticed by any one, and which, if it holds good, 
is of the utmoſt conſequence to a manufacturing 
country. 

Let us take a view of the different nations of 
the world famed for manufactures of animal or 
vegetable ſubſtances, and we ſhall find, that the 
moſt conſiderable part r in- 
habitants of the country. By whom, for example, 
is raiſed, 
tutes in Holland and ſome ſtates of 


that 
great article of commerce, their linen cloth of vari- 


ous kinds? We fhall find that the ſpinning, eſpe- 
cially, is all performed by the women in the country: 

and as it is generally done at hours which they bor- 
row from their uſual occupations, fo they can afford 
todo it at a price which a town-life never can admit 
of, and which, if it was their only employment, they 
could ſcarcely afford it at. The ſame may, be ſaid of 
drefling the "fax and hemp, which is > * 


t three months. It is ſaid to enrich the land. 


—— - 


fattening „„ ſuing whe 


prepared, and ſpun, "he flax which conſti- 


: 
BY 
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ment of the men on rainy days, and in evenings, 
when no work can. be done in the field. 


| What a ſpirit of induſtry, as well as profit, has 
this branch of manufacture introduced into the north 
of Ireland, where the farms are ſmall, in imitation 
of thoſe in Scotland! How has it alſo increaſed the 
numbers of the inhabitants! What difference be- 
tween the population of that part of the kingdom, 
and that of Galaway and Connaught, where 
only is purſued? Has not the unpeopling of weſt 
of England, by throwing their former ſmall farms, 
| andy — va—é—— 


queſt you to inſert the 
letter lately publiſhed in — — readers 


ney fe wins —— — 
— 2 whilſt, in this kingdom, we entirely 
e the eee 


Letter from M. Marcandier, Member of 


the Saciety 
© of Agriculture of Bourges, and of the CEconomical 


"> Commerce, Agriculture, and Fi inances. 


6 Grmmanay,. | 


Ir was with fo n 

] read in your Gazette of the 5rh of November, 
1768, the account you give of M. Buc'hoz's re- 
marks on the manufactory eſtabliſhed at Straſ- 
bourg, through the — cares of the 
df that city, under whoſe protection * works are 
carried on; as it will ſerve perhaps at length for 
example and model to thoſe which might be eſta- 


Society of Berne, to the Authars of the Gazette of 


— 
— — 


late periodical publications, 
7 eee WAP WIT" 
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ed of different colours may be put ; 
2 2228 upholſtery, hoſiery, hat and cap mak- 
; in all fabrics in which ft, con- 
employed. 1 feat 


provinces, who have expreſſed to me 
their ſatisfaction, not to ſay their admiration of them. 
<« T likewiſe cauſed sof all kinds and colours 
to be made with the tow of the bleached bemp; and it 
has been « that they have the advantage of 
the filks which cover them, as is the 


any reſpect. 
I affure you, Gentlemen, that it will always give 
me fell taloce hide ide britaf « which I 
made twelve years ago at leaſt, flauriſh and be che- 
riſhed ; and I truſt that you will be fo kind as to con- 
ne 
the only recompence ve hitherto 
i a which is the moſt of flattering 
me, and that which, hike Thales, I ſhall ever pre- 
fer to the advantages of fortune. Almoſt all the 


ready done 


any others in the 


y 
CEconomical Society of Berne, have al 


 GenTLEMEN, 
Your very humble ſervant, 
A LOVER CF IMPROVEMENTS. 
ARTICLE 
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AzTticte XXXII. 


e of Bees by the hrung i 
Upper Luſatia. 


For the Rr. 


Mx. Wildman lately drawn the at- 
tention of the Mel 
management bees ; whatever is done with regard 
to them in other countries becomes at this time the 
more worthy of a place in your Repolitory : — 
when their practice differs from ours, or their pub- 
lications communicate uſeful hints. There being | 
fone things of this kind in a memoir lately publiſhed | 
in the German language by the Society in 
Upper Luſatia, I have made from thence the follow- 
ing extract of what appears to me to be moſt curious 
and uſeful. 
Though the bees, ſay the Apiarian Society, have 
plenty of honey in ſpring, yet it is adviſeable to 
give them a little frequently, in the night, leſt the ſmell 
of their own honey ſhould tempt other bees to rob 
them: for as they are ſo ſolicitous of having ſtore of ' 
honey, that they even die rather than conſume the 
whole of their ſtock ; theſe occaſional ſupplies take 
off their fears of want, and that apprehenſion being 
removed, they ſet about the care of their young B 
with the greater alacrity, and vigorouſly devote their 
labours to the bringing home what may be ne- 
ceſſary for that purpoie. By this means the ſwarms 4 
are earher and more numerous. | 
The ſociety obſerve, that ſeveral inconveniencies | 
attend the fwarming of bees; fuch as, firſt, the con- | 
rinual unealineſs of the becs in a hive for ſome 
days 
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days before and after ſwarming, rendets them almoſt 
idle during that time, and that in the very prime of 
their ſeaſon. Secondly, the {warms muſt be watched, 
left they ſhould fly away: which, however, the utmoſt 


care cannot always prevent. Thirdly, the ſtock is often 
too much weakened by repeated ſwarming; fre- 
uently occaſioned by young queens, who know 
are under a neceſſity of leading out a colony, or 

of falling a facrifice to the eſtabliſhed monarchy. 
Theſe conſiderations led the Apiarian Society to 
think of a method of dividing or ſeparating the bees 
in a ſtock, without their | Anh 
taught them, that the beſt time for doing this is in 
the height of the honey ſeaſon. The ftocks fo di- 
vided Eidom attempted to {warm afterwards; and the 
ſeparated colonies were generally as rich as the ſtocks 
from which they were taken. 

Their method of ſeparating the bees is tons. 
Before the honey-ſeafon begins, the new queens 
ſhould be bred by themſelves, by means of 


erection ＋ the new colonies. 

The breeding box muſt be made of ſmooth pine or 
fir boards; for oak is not k. 
be fourteen inches long, ten wide, and as many 
high. The lid ſhould over the fides, for the 
convenience of lifting it up, and it ſhould fit very cloſe. 
On this account it is that it be ſecured from 
warping, when moiſt on the infide with the ſteam of 
the bees. An air-hole, fix inches long and four 
inches wide, ſhould be cut in the middle of it, and 
covered with a very fine wire netting, or a 
plate of tin. There muſt alſo be another hole, of 
the ſame ſize, and covered in the ſame manner, in 
one of the long ſides, four inches above the bottom ; 


and under that muſt be made the entering hole, about 


two inches long and half an inch high, 


with a reft- 


ing board before it : bur this entering hole is. to be 


kept 


Experience 


breeding - boxes, and be kept in readineſs for the 


indly to bees. It ſnould 


ö 1 
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a drawer 


hole, there may be 
| wn 


2 


vance, the bees can go round 
into their cells, at 
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up greedily the white ſubſtance which ifſues from 
A. Care muſt however be taken, not to drive 
away thoſe bees which he cloſely brooding over the 
young, and that the queen be not on either of theſe 
pieces, which indeed ſeldom happens; for at this 
time ſhe is generally bid among the other bees: yet 
there have been inſtances of our being obliged to take 
her off the brood-combs, and return her to the 


brood-combs ſhould be put between two of the up- 
right ſticks in the laths; and on the outſide of each of 
them ſhould be placed a honey comb, beyond this an 

comb, and above it likewiſe an empty comb. 
If there is not honey enough in the combs, ſome 
muſt be put into the drawer, or dropped through the 
funnel, to anſwer the purpoſe of feeding them: but 
honey mult be ſuffered to touch the air- holes, be- 
cauſe it would clog them up. 

In order to have in the box a number of bees ſuf- 
ant wth » Javed ban. graſp en among you 
muſt with a ſinatte p gently among the 

into the box, ſhu the Iid u | 

: or this may be 1 X — 
bees are put into the box, they wil be ſuffo- 
with heat: if too few, they cannot cover 
Experience will beſt teach the proper 
now be kept for two or 
that the bees may be re- 


115 


then, on the fifth day, bs the bes bn ad 

the garden, and near to where the new 

1s to ſtand, that the bees may become _ 
tom 


* 
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tomed to their local : only they muſt 'not be 
ſet too near the old from which —_— 

. wil 


to her, as is often the caſe, ſay the A 
when a new queen is given to a 


in which the queen is, for the bees to give her 


be pur 

bees take kindly to her, which 
do. Two handfuls of the wy 
ſhould be put into 


* 
the 


ber till — 
— 


wo 


A ſmall opening mult be left on one fide of the cage 


it during her confinement ; and alſo a little 
into the cage with her, to ſupply 
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management of bees, mentions thi 
following words. Ever 
ingenuous and worthy BuTLer, the 
juſtly due unto him, for his 
piece on this noble 
methodically. and completely 
ever any author in our lan- 


D d „ guage 
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« guage did any other belonging to the whole 
« myſtery of agriculture, or in any wiſe relating 


% tom.” | 


1 to me from many particulars in this 
work, Mr. Wildman had never ſeen it. I was 


therefore the more readily tempted to ſelect out of it 
ſuch as confirmed, or threw a different hgln 
on what Mr. Wildman has advanced; and allo ſuch 
circumſtances relating to bees as are not met with in 
Wildman's book. 1 do this the rather, becauſe Mr. 


„in not 


Butlers book is, I believe, in few hands, and is not 
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whitiſh again. 2 they that are loaded ſeem 
greater and longer thoſe that are empty. 

The truth is, a bee is but a year's bird, with ſome 
advantage. The bees of the former year, which un- 


es rough, whitiſh, with rag- 
ged wings, worn by their earneſt labour, which they 
never give over until their waſted wings are no longer 
able to bear their bodies and burdens home again; 
and then they die in their delightful labour. Some 
ing paſt all dangers in the field, do yet 


may caſily 

nd, eſpecially 
une to the 21ſt of Auguſt), 
half dead, and ſome alive, which 

in: and by Libra (the 22d of 


155 


fight 
bekide 
for it, 
hit u 
they can find 1 
when it waxeth 


night. this account it is, that before they fly 
abroad, they take ſuch pains at the door in rubbing 
and wiping their glazen eyes, that they may the ber- 
ter diſcern their way forth and back agai | 
Their ſmelling is excellent, whereby, when they 
fly aloft in the air, they will quickly perceive any 
thing under them that they like, even though it be 

1 covered. 


f 
8 


in Cancer and 


9 n o 


nnn 8 ks 
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So ſoon as the honey-dew is fallen, they 
tly wind it, though the oak that received it be 


poultry, which had rooſted over them : and yet 
ſmell of urine doth not offend them; nay, they will 
be very buſy where it is ſhed. 
They uſe their ſtings againſt ſuch things as have 
outwardly ſome offenſive excrement, ſuch as hair or 
feathers, the touch whereof provoketh them to ſting. + 
Tf they alight upon the hair of the head or beard, 
they wil hag, If they ca©_reack the film. Wool 
and woollen-cloth do not offend them : and if they 
ſtrike their ſtings uy 243 being eaberwü 
angry, they can ea them out again. The 
of new fuſtian difpleaſeth them, becauſe it 
hairy; and the ſtuff is ſo faſt, that it hold- 
ſting. Wherefore ſuch apparel is not fit 
z nor is leather in gloves or 8 
ſoon as they touch it, they will ſtrike, if they 
y whit moved, and they cannot recover their 
Are 
but the bare hand that is not 


ally in hot weather, you were beſt be packing 
as you can: for the other bees ſmelling the rank 
favour of the poiſon caſt out with the ſting, will come 
about you as thick as hail. Thus the Plalmiſt of his 

enemies, they came about me like bees. 
There is no danger in the wound, unleſs it be in 
very bad habits. If the ſtin g be not preſently pulled 
out, it will work akif inc the elk wp to the Jaed 
Bas -- | nd, 


— 


mr 
HITS 


110 
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22 that a 2828 
« through, and of fine thread or filk enoug 
46 to come over your hat, and to lie down to the col- 
34 lar of your — through which you may ſee 

perfectly what you do, without any danger, having 
« alſo on a pair of gloves, whereof woollen are the 
te beſt,” 

44 the hives ſhould be kept neat 
and bare, and free from long graſs or weeds; as alſo 
from beans, peaſe, and ſuch plants; 
bees falling in theſe ſhady places, be in 


hive which is muſty, and 
made 1 in 


are likely to be the moſt forward the next year. 
All the caſts of the ſame hive come within a fort- 
night of one another, except in ſore extraordinary 
tte] years bind for honed and Such was 
1616, when not only many ſwarms did ſwarm as old 
ſocks; bur allo old ſtocks, having betjmes ſwarmed 
twice, about fix weeks after began to ſwarm atreſh, 
as in another peer; and io, in effect, had two ſum- 
1 havi tak fi tok 
A poor woman havin en a warm 
for half the produce, D 
de I CITE Coats 


to and from her hive, which were then 
in cleaning and drefling it. She w/zhy fearing 
the bees came to carry away the wax that was 
bid her daughter carry the hive in, The wench, 


follow- 


z 
/ 
| 
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following her play, happily forgot her mother's com- 
mands, and by that means the hive remained till the 
unexpected ſwarm came, which afterwards ſtored her 
garden. It is not therefore amiſs to follow the ad- 
vice of Columella, of having empty hives placed on 
ſtands in the apiary ; becauſe the twarms, even before 
they take wing, ſearch for a proper habitation, and 
readily take poſſeſſion of any one they find empty. 
The propereſt time to hive bees, is when they are 
fully ſettled. If you trouble them before that time, 
they will be apt to return home; and if you let them 
hang much longer, there is danger of their fly ing away: 
for when they are once fully ſettled, they preſently ſend 
forth ſpies to ſearch out an abiding place; and if 
theſe bring good news before ſwarming time be paſt, 
they riſe ſuddenly, and are gone; otherwiſe they will 
ſtay till the ſwarming time next day. But whenſo- 
ever the ſpies have ſped, they return with: all ſpeed ; 
and no ſooner do they touch the cluſter, than they 
begin 'to ſhake their wings, like as the bees do that 
are chilled, which the next perceiving does the like ; 
and fo doth this ſoft ſhivering pals, as a watch-word, 
from one to another, until it comes to the inmoſt 
bees, whereby is cauſed a great hollowneſs in the 
cluſter. When you fee them do thus, then you may 
bid them fareweil; for preſently they begin to un- 

knit, and to be gone; and then, though you hive 
them ever ſo well, they will not abide. 

The hiver having no offenſive apparel, ſhould firſt 
drink of the beſt beer, and wet his hands and face 
therewith, and fo go about his buſineſs gently, taking 
good heed where he ſets his feet, and how he handles 
the bees; for if he tread upon one, or by other 
means cruſh one of them, they preſently diſcover- 
ing it by the rank ſmell of the poiſonous ſting, will 
be to angry, that he will have work enough to defend 
bimicif, unicis he have on his harneſs. Often expe- 
rience 
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rience hath taught me, that few ſwarms much troubled 
in the ſwarming do proſper. | 

On the 2d day of June, 1621, Thad two fair fwarms 
up at once, which going together, overfilled a 
hive; in which, neither of the ſwarms yielding their 
queen to the other, the fight continued for two full 
days and nights, wherein ſuch havock was made, 
that the better part of theſe brave ſoldiers lay on the 
ground. At the laſt, it was my good hap to ſpy one 
of the queens in a cluſter at the ſkirt of the hive; 
and taking her up. Now, quoth I to one that ſtood 
«* by me, here is ſhe for whole fake all this laughter 
« was made; but in about an hour, my fon found the 
other queen dead on the ground. When they had thus 
mercileſsly murdered both the queens and the better 
part of the ſwarms, the remaining bees roſe all out 
of the hive, and went into another ſwarm, which 
ſtood behind them, and were kindly received by 
them, becauſe they brought no ruler with them. 
This ſhews how careful we ſhould be to prevent two 
ſwarms uniting when they take wing ; 

The air being ſultry, cauſeth the ſwarms to 
hollow, and fo ſeem greater than they are. The 
greatneſs of ſwarms may be moſt certainly known by 
the weight; it being a good one that weigheth five 
pounds, a reaſonable good one that weigheth four, 
and a very good one that weigheth ſix. Hereby alſo 
it will not be difficult to know what number of bees 
is in a ſwarm, if you know firſt that 4480 weigh a 

nd. 


Pliny relates, that the Romans firſt thought of 
viewing the works of the bees by placing either a 
Janthorn horn in the hive, lib. xi. cap. 16, or a tran- 
parent fone, hb. xxi. cap. 14. 


* 


The bees gather honey and wax on the alder buds 


for half a year together, and on the buds for 


a month. But the greateſt ſtore of honey is drawn 
put of the black ſpot on the little picked leaves of the 
vetch, 


them during the cold windy weather in 
4 oy SO oqI4y 
hs ſhould be ſeaſoned by ſcalding them 
boiling water, until having II a day or 
. and without a glittering 


me here add to Mr. Butler's above account, 
in the Memoires de la Socitte Royale d Agriculture 
de Rowen, Tom. II. p. 194, the culture of the 
teazle is recommended on account of the bees, which 


Joining 
the leaves wo the flew; for here thele inſects do not run 
the riſk they do in going to ſprings or other bodies of 
water, or even to that laid for them in troughs. A. B. 


Arier XXXVIII. 
A Lift of the Machines and Models in the Repoſitory of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Many. 
fan, and Commerce. 


To the Epitors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


As the declared defign of your work is to com- 
municate to the public every thing valuable relative 
to Agriculture, Arts, and Manufactures, I hope 
you will not deny me the pleaſure of ſering in your 

next 


Which he had the firſt premium of twenty pounds, 
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next number, a liſt of the Society's Machines and Me- 


dels; which I now ſend you, and am 
IT Your humble Servant, 
London, | 
Feb. 20, 176g. A Member of the Society. 


CLASS L | 
Machines and Models, fubſervient to Manufafures. 


1. A new invented Comb-Pot, by Mr. S. Hay- 
ward, for which the fociety gave him a bounty of 
thirty guineas, April 13, 1763. 

2. &1 Longſhed Spinning- Wheel, by Mr. Thomas 
Perrin ; for which he had the firft premium of thirty 

pounds, April 8, 1762. 
3. A Spinning-Wheel, by Mr. John Webb; for 


"_— 25, 1761. 
A Spinning-Wheel, by Mr. Thomas Perrin ; 
FS. which he had the ſecond premium of rwenty 
pounds, March 25, 1761. 

5. A Horizontal Spinning-Wheel, by Mr. William 
Harriſon ; for which he had the firſt premium of fifty 
guineas, April 11, 1764. 

6. A Spinning-Wheel, by Mr. Perrin; for which 
he had the ſecond premium of twenty pounds, 
May 6, 1765. 

*. 4 Spinning-Wheel, by Mr. Garrat ; for which 
he had thirty pounds, part of the premium of fifty 
pounds, April 9, 1766. 

8. A Spinning-Wheel, by Mr. Garrat; for which 


he had fifteen pounds, part of the ſecond premium of 

twenty pounds, April 9, 1767. 
9. A Machine for Finding and Doubling Wor- 
ſted, by Mr. Jeremiah Burrows; for which he had 
den 
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part of the premium of ſeventy-five 
April 17, 1765. _ 
10. A —_ x" e and Doubling, by 
Mr. C for whic ad ten pounds, of 
the —. 4 of ſeventy-five pounds, April 1 8 
11. A Machine for Doubling and Winding, by 
Mr. Garrat ; for which he had twelve pounds, part 
of the premium of twenty-five pounds, April g, 1766. 

12. A Reel for Winding Silk from the Cocoons, 
by Mr. Verrier ; for which he had a bounty of forty 
pounds, June 14, 1762. 1 
13. A Silk Reel, preſented to the ſociety, by John 
pleat Fon and w_—_, 1 Baſon and 
proper ſize to make Silk, agreeable 
t beſt method of working in Italy. 

15. A Model of a Loom for Brocades, by Mr. 
Sebaſtian Favie ; for which he had a bounty of three 
guineas, October 27, 1761. ; 

16. A Stocking Frame, by Mr. Samuel Unwin ; 
for which he had a premium of one hundred pounds, 

February 14, 1763. 3 
17. A Stocking Frame, by Mr. Whyman; for 
which he had a premium of one hundred pounds, 
April 16, 1766. 


CLASS IL 


Models of Mills, Cranes, Machines for raifng Water, 
Carriages, and other Machines and Implements not 
reducible to any particular Claſs. 


ten 


I. A Model of a Saw-Mill, by Mr. James Stains- 
field; for which the ſociety gave him one hundred 
pounds, and ten guineas for his improvement of a 

Croſs- cutting Saw added thereto, Dec. 12, 1765. 
N. B. The original Mill, of which this is a Model, 
was erected, and worked for five ſucceſſive years, in 
con- 
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of ſucceſſive premiums offered, and paid 


by the ſociety ; amounting in the whole to the ſum of 
two red and twenty-five 
2. A Hand-Mill, for grindi „** 


Gordon. 


filver medal, 1A 7 
E 
April 23, 1760. . 

11. een Land; 
preſented to the ſociety by Mr. Collier, May 37, 58. 
12. Ditto by ditto; for the ſame F 
13. A Trough and Wheel, by ditto; more fully 


No. 11. 
14. A Model of a Tidemill, by the Rev. Mr. 


Gainſborough; «ahead x 


pounds, June 1, 1761. 
15. A 


| 
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15. A Model of a Tidemill, by the Rev. Mr. 
Lord; for which he had a bounty of ten guineas, 
May 21, 2761. 

16. A Model of a Tidemill, by Mr. Coulthard. 
This Model was purchaſed by the fociety for twenty 
pounds, May 12, 1762. | 
17. A Model of a Tidemill, by Mr. Nichols; for 
which he had a premium of thirty pounds, April 29, 


1760. 

18. A Model of a Machine for boring auger-hales, 
by Mr. William Bailey ; for which he had a bounty 
of fifty pounds, April 19, 1760. 
19. A Model of a Crane, by Mr. Galabine; for 
which he had a reward of twenty guineas, January 
28, 1760. 

*. Model of » Crane with three powers, by 
Mr. James Ferguſon; for which he had a bounty of 

fifry pounds, February 25, 1762. 

21. A Model of a Crane, by Mr. Sanſom; for 
1 December 
18, 1763. 
22. A Lock, by Mr. Moore, for which he had a 
bounty of twenty March 2, 1763. 


2 A Model of fe heel Carriage, by Mr 
3. a aur-w | - 
Cotton; for which he had 


a bounty of twenty gui- 
neas, November 13, 1767. hob 


24. A Model of a Four-wheel Carriage, by Meſſ. 
Craneficld ; for which a bounty of thirty guineas was 
given May 20, 1765. 

25. The Implements uſed by the Dutch in the 
Turbot Fiſhery. 
26. A Model of a Four-wheel Fiſh Carriage, by 
Mr. Stephen Boult; for which he had the firlt pre- 
mium of pounds, May 12, 1762. 

27. A Model of a Two-wheel Fiſh Carriage, by 
ditto ; for which he had the firſt premium of fouc- 
teen pounds, May 12, 1762. 


28. A 
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_ 28. A Model of a Two- Wheel Fiſh Carriage, by 
Mr. Joachim Smith; for which he had the ſecond 
premium of ſeven May 12, 1762. 

29. Two Machines (exactly ſimilar to each other) 
for trying Ships Blocks, made by William Bailey, 
under the direction of Mr. Gardener, Nov. 6, 1761. 

30. A Model of a Machine for raiſing Water by 
means of a ſpiral Tube, by Mr. Wirts, communicated 
to the ſociety by Mr. Zeigler ; for which Mr. Zeigler 
ad the gold medal of the fociety, January 6, 1768. 

31. A Model of an Apparatus for ſaving the lives 
of men aboard of ſhips, ſtranded on a lee ſhore, by 
Mr. John Winn; for which he had the filver medal 
of the ſociety, February 25, 1767. 
32. paſs and Protractor, 


7 
6. A Pair, of Door-Hinges with ſpira 7 
: by Mr. Delivitz ; for which he had 3 
pounds, February 3, 1768. | 
37. A Model of a Crane, by Mr. Pinchbeck; for 
which he had a gold medal, June 3, 1767. 


; 


CLASS 
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CLASS IM. .. 
Machines and Models 6 to Agriculture. 


1. A Model of a Machine for drying Madder; 
preſented to the ſociety, by Mr. George Rutt, May 
11, 1763. 

2. A Bee. Box; preſented to the ſociety by Charles 
Whitworth, E!q; Vice-Prelident March 1, 1763. 

3. Two Brabant Scythes, for reap11g Cern of dif- 
ferent ſorts; preſented to the ſociety by William Han- 


4. . of a Plough for turning up Heath 
Ground, by Mr. Ringroſe. 

5. A Model of a Thiſtle-cutter, by Mr. Ringroſe; 
for which Model he had a bounty of ten guineas, 
March 16, 1763. 

6. A Land-Roller ; — to the ſociety by 
Mr. Scawen, of Carſhalton, Surry, Auguſt 3, 1761. 

7. A Model of a Plough with fix Shares and 
Coulters, by Mr. Robert Gee, May 13, 1757. | 

8. A Drain-Plough, by Mr. Cuthbert Clarke; for 
„ aoann fifty pounds, October 8, 
I 

3 A Drain-Plough with improvements, by ditto; 
purchaſed by the ſociety, June 1, 1767. 

10. A Drain-Plough, by Mr. William Knowles; 
for which he had a premium of fifty pounds, May 
20, 1767. 

11. A Drill-Plough, by M. De Chateauvieux. 

12. A fingle Cs, by ditto. 

13. A double ditto, by ditto. Theſe inftruments 
hows purchaſed by order of the ſociety, October q, 
1705. 

14. A Scarrificator; preſented to the ſociety by 
Mr. John-Wynn Baker, of Ireland, April 8, . 767. 


Ee 16 A 
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5. A Drill by the Rev. Mr. Gainſbo- 


rogh for which he hd a bert of thre pounds 
May 14, 17 
; 6. A Drill-Plough, by Mr. Willey ; for which 


he had twenty pounds. The ium of fifty pounds 
being Gridel in the cho cher between theſe 


candidates, May 14, 1766. 
17. A Drill. Plough with improvements, by ditto; 
purchaſed by the ſociety, June 24, wt N 

18. A Horſe-Hoe for deſtroying weeds; invented 
by the Rev. Mr. Hewit. 


19. Ditto, with a Harrow, by ditto. 

20. A Machine for w Corn, by Mr. Evers. 

21. A Machine for Flour, by ditto. Theſe 
aac Evers, January 14, 
1761. 

22. A Model of a Machine for dreſſing Wheat 
_” Mr. Mackell ; for which he had a 
23. AC 


yder-Mill, by Mr. Charles Lloyd. 
24. A Cyder-Prefs, by ditto. Theſe models were 
purchaſed of Mr. „ 9 


26. A Machine for ſiicing Turneps, by Mr. Edghill; 
for which he had a premium of twenty pounds, De- 
cember 10, 1766. 

27. A Perambulator for meaſuring Roads, by Mr. 
Edg worth; for which he had a ſilver medal, April 8, 


Field-Gate, by Mr. Thomas 


28. A Model of a Fi 
Orm ; — C—— 


April 3, 1766. 
by Mr. Ducket. 


29. AT 
30. A Three-Furrow Plough by ditto z for Which 
ploughs he had a bounty of fifty pounds, June 24, 


1767. 
31. A 
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21. A Model of a Machine 3 Corn, by 
Mr. Evers; for which he had a bounty of fifty pounds, 

| February 3, 1768. 


CLASS IV. 
Machines and Implements, ſubſervient to Chemiſtry. 


„ Digeſter, by Mr. Creagh, for which he had 


a bounty of thirty guineas, December 1, 1762. 


. 2. A portable Furnace, &c. for trying Experiments 
in Chemiſtry, by Dr. Lewis. 


We have the more inſerted this Liſt of the Society's 
macs n28 WEIR, 06 ee 
of this Number, Mr. Bailey's propoſals for publiſhing a deſcrip 
tion of them, with engraved copper plates, £ 


tn. 


AzTicte XXXIX. 


= A Letter from Chriſtopher Baldwin, Eſq. 
To the Evitoss. 
GrxTLEMEN, . 


Isnart make no y for deſiring you to lay 
before your readers the incloſed letters on the culture 
of lucern; ſince my only motive is the deſire of being 
uſeful to my friends in particular, and my country in 
a I have long been of opinion, that if thoſe gentle- 
pm —_ parts of oe gn, who employ Cc 
part r time in practical and experimental agri- 1 

E e 2 culture, 1 
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culture, and frequently correſpond with each other, 

would favour their brother labourers in this noble 
and manly employment, with part, or the whole of 
ſuch correſpondence, by your means, nothing would 
moſt uſeful and 


There is, indeed, another thing which I think will 
contribute greatly to the fame end, and therefore 
I cannot let lip this opportunity of mentioning it; 
Falls the advemmpes ther would arife 
try by a quarterly or yearly report from the Secre- 
A or ſome public · ſpirĩted gentleman in the ſeveral 
ſocieties of agriculture, being laid before the 
in your Repoſitory ; by this means their light would 
ſhine forth before their country in general, and all 
would be 1 benefited by ir—Firſt, I could with 
to know the plan and deſign of each of theſe focie- 
ties; next, their reſpective improvements and diſco- 
veries, ſince advantages might ariſe to each from 
ſuch communications. There are ſeveral of theſe ſo- 
cieties in but more particularly two; one in 
the eaſt, the other in the weſt riding of Yorkſhire. Iam 
very happy in knowing ſome public- ſpirĩted gentle- 
men in both, and hope that what I have now faid 
may meet the of theſe eminent huſband- 
„„. 
3 

If therefore what I have faid, and the example [ 
now endeavour to ſet, in which Mr. Aufrere has very 
obligingly concurred, wil! influence others, it will 


give the greateſt pleaſure to, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Tour moſt humble ſervant, 
March 15, 1769. . Cur, BaiDwin: 


 ArTicieg 


to our coun- 
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ARTICLE XL. 


Letters en the Culture of Lucern, between Anthony Aufrere 
and Chriſtopher Baldwin, Efyrs. 


To CarisToernts Bal Dpwix, Eſq; 
Hoveton, Norfolk, Jan. 14, 1769. 
Sin, | 


Havins read, in the work De Re Ruftica, the ac- 
count you have givenof your horſe-hoe and hoe-plough, 
and its great uſe in cleaning lucern, it has induced 
me to trouble you in this manner, though a ſtranger 
to your perſon; being well aſſured, from your known 
eaſineſs of acceſs, that you will not think me imper- 
tinent in applying to you for ſome aſſiſtance in the 
cultivation of lucern. I therefore beg the favour of 
your reading the following account of the little lucern 
I have cultivated. 

In the ſpring, 1767, I ſowed a ſmall piece of ground 
in my garden with lucern, enough to plant one acre 
when tranſplanted. The land is a pretty good foil, 
and letts for 16s. per acre, incloſed country. The 
acre was fown at Midſummer with tu which 


were plowed in afterwards, having firſt been 
muckt, as for turneps 
as 


is uſual; then it was 
deep as poſſible, and made very fine. In Auguſt 
I began to tranſplant, cutting off the green ſhoots, 
and ſhortening the roots of each plant to fix inches, 
and throwing them into a pail of water to be carried 
to the field. This anſwered very well; for the plants 
which were ſet in hot ſunny weather, looked green in 
a few days. I planted the roots in rows two feet 
aſunder, and fourteen inches plant from plant, and on 
the gth of June, 1768, the rows had clofed fo much 
as to look like broadcaſt, to the great ſurprize of the 
E e 3 perſons 
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perſons employed i n ſetting them. On that day I began 
to cut and feed two coach-horſes with lucern entirely, 
#0 hay, uo corn. This laſted them exactly four weeks, 
and they were finer and fatter than 5 they had 
it. On Auguſt the 5th I began cutting again, the 
rows being cloſed - thicker than at Sf, and it 
laſted the two coach-horſes five weeks. I cut it once 
more, but the rows did not join, and the horſes 
finiſhed it in leſs than a fortnight. I had it cut with 


is, that you would be ſo 43 as to order 
* (whom you have recommended) to make 
me a | horſe-hoe ** hoe - plough proper for rows two 
feet aſunder, with all the tackle, which 


may be ſent by the ſtage-waggons coming from Lon- 


don to Norwich. I will take care to as the contents 
of Edwards's bill, with all expences attending the car- 
&c. immediately upon receiving it. I intreat 

you to forgive this liberty, which I would not have 
taken, 
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taken, had not your readineſs to forward the ad- 
2 


Sin, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


AnT. Avratrns, 


&c. I ſhould eſteem it an 


— 
che vſing the hoe - plough, 
A. A. 


6 —— — IEC 


To AnTaony AuUFRERE, Eſq; 


Clapbam Common, Jan. 22, "_ 
Sia, 
Inavr received the letter which you di 


s for them from ſo many gentlemen of diſtinc- 

n various parts, and that ſome have even been 

o Carolina, to be uſed in the culture of rice ; 

begin to ſuſpect a little, and fear for, my 

nical talents : however, I ſtill hope that you, 
E e 4 


329 


yet, ſince the whetlwright has received 
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every one of my brother huſbandmen, who do me 
the honour to try them, will find that they anſwer all 
the purpoſes you with from them, for Iknow of nothing 
myſelf that can render them more compleat. I have 
ſaid they are eaſily worked with one horſe, and you 
will certainly find it ſo: as to the hoe-plough, it is 
ſuch as I firſt invented it; but in the horſe-hoe, I 
have made an improvement; for as my men fome- 
times found it better to work it with the hoes, and 
ſometimes with the three large tines in their ſtead, fo 
I found, that by frequently knocking out the one or 
the other, the wood-work was often damaged or 
broken: to remedy this inconvenience, I contrived 
nuts to be fixcd in the laſt holes, fo that the hoes or 
tines ſcrew in or out at pleaſure; and this I have 
found a conſiderable improvement. You will alſo 
find them extremely ſimple as to their conſtruction, 
fo that the molt ignorant ploughman may work them 
with facility. _ 
I am concerned at your apologizing to me for 
your letter on this ſubject ; it is enough that we are 
brother huſbandmen; as ſuch, we ought to have our 
minds fo enlarged, as to take pleaſure in being ſer- 
viceable to each other, and not churliſhly ſecrete ſuch 
improvements or diſcoveries as may be ſerviceable to 
individuals, or our country in general. I am happy 
in knowing I have nothing of the latter in my dilpo- 
ſition; and therefore am fo far from thinking your 
preſent application a trouble, that I eſteem it an 
honour done me, which will be increaſed, if after 
you have received the inſtruments and made uſe of 
them, you will favour me with a line, to let me know 
what _—_— you have had from the uſe of them. 

L think you have had great encouragement in the 
culture of Jucern; for — crops laſt year, from 
plants put down only the preceding year, 1767, are 
very uncommon. I obſerve however that your land 
was well dunged before planting; nevertheleſs I 
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think it muſt be, by nature, highly adapted to the 
growth of this plant; and I think from hence you 
will certainly be induced to extend your plantation. 
I cannot however approve of your having dunged it 
again this winter: in the firſt place, it could not want 
it; in the next, your plants will not be benefited by 
it. I wiſh one part of the field had been left un- 
dreſſed; it would have convinced you that what I 
now fay is true : mine is going into its fifth year, and 
has never been dunged yet. I intended to have done 
it this ſeaſon, but have been prevented : three years ago 
I dunged about half an acre, by way of experiment, and 
was convinced it hurt the firft and ſecond cut, but after- 
vards it recovered, and I found a benefit from it: how - 
ever, land like yours, well dreſſed at firſt, or in good 


heart, will want no more for four or five years than 


keeping it properly clean, and that I hope you will 
now be enabled to do with eaſe. Your cutting off 
the green ſhoots, and ſhortening the roots of each 
plant to about fix inches, was right; ſo was the put- 


ting them in water as they were cut: but I cannot 


think there was a neceſſity for ſetting the plants at 
fourteen inches aſunder, when the intervals were two 
feet; eight or nine inches I think fully ſufficient. 
Remember, Sir, lucern is a tap-rooted plant, and 

though the advocates for this mode of culture tell 
us the intervals mult be at leaſt three feet four inches, 
do not they alto tell us that theſe intervals are to be 
cultivated with the plough, and that the plough is to 
be brought as near as it can be to the plants? In 
doing this, muſt not they cut off the lateral roots ? 
They do, and muſt; and their dependance muſt then 
| be on the tap-roots. Of what advantage then is fo 


much furface ? I apprehend, that if the plant is kept 


free from weeds, and the ground in proper tilth to 
admit the influence of the atmoſphere in the winter 
ſeaſon, the great end is anſwered. After all, I may 


be wrong; however, to determine this point, an 


equal 
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equal portion of land ſhould be cultivated each way, 
and the weight of a rod compared at each cutting: 
this I depend on your doing as to yours; that is, 
that ſee a rod meaſured under your own eye, of 
cutting, and then bound up and weighed ; re- 
bering that lucern continues for ſome years, from 
the firſt ſetting out, to increaſe in quantity. 
You aſk me how I cut mine? I anſwer, with the 
ſeythe, for the fickle would be flow work, and more 
expenſive : we cut cloſe, and waſte none. But to give 
you all the fatisfaftion in my power, I muſt go far- 
ther into this matter; for I have long known, that 
the inconvenience you complain of from dirt, muſt 
ariſe from keeping the interval in that high tilth 
which three feet four inches readily admit of by the 
lough ; and let the diſtance be what it will, if it is 
t in ſuch tilth in the cutting ſeaſon, the conſe- 
quence mult be the iame. Suppoſe it has rained in 
the night, or in the morning, or that a dew is on the 
plant and ground; in this, or either of theſe caſes, 
though the lucern is cut with a fickle and Jaid ever 
fo carefully on the land, thus brought to a looſe 
mould, yet it will lick up a great deal of fand and 
dirt, and by this means, as much recommend itſelf 
to the cattle, as gritty food recommends itſelf to us. 
To avoid therefore this inconvenience, I readily ad- 
mit /ame little graſs or weeds to grow in my intervals, 
on which the lucern falls from the ſcythe, it is then 
ealily raked up; and as I fee neceſſary, I order the 
horſe-hoe to be paſſed through the rows, fo as to pre- 
vent either graſs or weeds getting a-head; and as ſoon 
as it has done growing, we go to work with the hoe- 
plough. My ficld of near five acres 1s at this time 
perfectly free from weeds, and the intervals, though 
only twenty inches, in fine tilth cor ſeven inches deep; 
for the truth of which, I could appeal to many gen- 
tlemen who frequently do me the honour to exa- 
mine it. a gy 

5 In 
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In the culture of all fibrous or bulbous rooted 
ts, I moſt heartily. concur with the advocates for 
the drill-huſbandry ; but in the culture of a tap- 
rooted plant, E WI En 
my preſent way of reaſoning. 

However, 1 att te the erty of acling here, 
how far I can agree with my brother huſbandmen in 
the culture of the bulb or fibrous plants, for I can by 
no means agree with them as to the neceſſity of five 
feet lands for a double row of corn or turneps, per- 
haps at ten or twelve inches apart in the row: lands 
of three feet, or three feet and a half, are, in my 
humble opinion, ſufficient : if I am right, it is a ſavin 
af about one third; fo that three acres, my way, mu 
produce as much as four of theirs. In ſhort, the 
whole depends on their contriving of inſtruments pro- 
per for cleaning the intermediate ſpace; and much 
I wiſh this hint may rouze others to invent inftruments 
yet more to the pu than mine are. 

You fay, that notwithſtanding what you have done 
to clean your lucern, yet you fear, from the mildneſs 
of the winter, that the graſs and weeds will be chick 
in the ſpring : theſe fears I am happy in being able to 
remove. As ſoon therefore as you receive the inſtru- 
ments, paſs the horſe-hoe through the rows once ; 
then take out the three hoes, put in the tines, and 
go once more over it, or oftener if you like it, when 
you will be no in fear about weeds. I recom- 
mend the hoes in your cafe to precede the tines, be- 
cauſe I conſider your land as in ſome degree of tilth, 
but in this you will always uſe your own judgment; 
and in regard to thoſe rows which have only been 
hoed, I would adviſe you to begin with the hoe- 
plough, approaching the plants within about three 
inches: in this matter alſo your own obſervation will 
direct you; for thus, by means of theſe inſtruments, 
you may keep your land in fuch tilth as you think 

proper, though your intervals are only two feet, — 


©. . particularly good for bringing lean 
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were they only twenty inches, like mine, till 


| would be able to do ir. One thing farther I muſt 


obſerve to you in regard to the horſe-hce, viz. in the 
ſtandard-beam you will find three holes; now the uſe 
of theſe is, to enable you to preſs more or leſs on 
the forepart, as you find neceſſary, by fixing the 


_ wiple-tree, by which the horſe — to the ring in 


the higheſt, middle, or loweſt hole. 
I am fully convinced of the excellence of lucern as 
a food for horſes and other cattle; therefore readily 
believe you found the good effects from it which you 
mention, qwitheut bay, without corn : mine continues 
to me all thoſe advantages I formerly mentioned, and 
J have great pleaſure in finding wu I faid on that 
ſubject amply confirmed by one of the moſt eminent 
huſbandmen that this kingdom can boaſt; I mean Sir 
of Yorkſhire, who, in an account laid 
re the ſociety, dated in May laſt, ſays, I find my 
« Jucern of immenſe uſe, and a very great ſaving of 


| * 2 I give it my coach and faddle-horſes regularly 


very day, and have frequently fed ſome of my horſes 
* LT ee and ee 
* corn; and found that thoſe horſes were in hi 
« fleſh and ſpirits than the others which had hay and 
o * corn. {as lity of lucern, I have the higheſt 

opinion of it, It is wholeſome, nouriſhing, and 


* cattle or horles quickly into fleſh; and all beaſts 


are remarkably fond of it.” 


My letter is drawn to a great length; I did not 
expect it to be fo when J {a however, I hope 
you will not think it too long, but accept it as &« 


proof of my deſire to be at all times as ſerviceable as 
l can; and in the preſent inſtance ny ſo to 
Mr. Aufrere. I have the honour to be, 
SIR, 
Your moſt obedient humble 8 
Cu. BAL Dpwix. 
4 P. . 
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P. S. Since writing the above, it has occurred to 
me that other gentlemen may wiſh for farther infor- 
mation relative to the culture of lucern; and as it 
would give me pain that any ſhould want the little 
aſſiſtance in my power, if you will give me leave 
to ſend your letter to the editors of the work De Re 
Ruſtica, my anſwer ſhall attend it. C. B. 


To Cu risroyntr Baipwin, Eſq; 
Heoveton, Feb. 25, 1769. 


An, 
I nave many thanks to give you for 


. obliging and very uſeful letter of the 22d of laſt 


month, which I received in due time, and ſhould 
have ſooner acknowledged the favour, had I not 
waited for the inſtruments, that I might give you an 
account of my trial of them. They came to hand 
laſt Satur 
with the hoe-plough, which performed its duty per- 

fectly well, the ploughman eaſily acquiring the method 
of managing it, though a foot-plough was new ta 
him. After having plowed a few bours, the horſe- 
hoe was made uſe of, to lay the ground level, and 
this was found to be pretty tight work, eſpecially in 
that part of the field which had not been plowed by 
the hoe-plough. There were allo ſome few plants 
cut up by the ſervant, owing to his not being fo 


ready at the hoe as at the plough; neither did the 
horſe-hoe lay the ground fo {ſmooth as I ſhould like it 


to be, owing, I imagine, tothe hardneſs of the earth 
between the intervais, which broke up in large clods. 
I therefore had one light harrow drawn acroſs the 


piece, which anſwered my intention; though I muſt 


own, that thofe rows which were worked immediately 
| | ; after 


day, and the Monday following I began 


. T 2 („„ ey 33 — 4 
_—— 1 
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after the plowing with the horſe-hoe, were lighter 
and in better tilth than thoſe which were levelled by 
the common harrow only. But as I found the plough- 
„ re 
are ſtrangely bigotted to their old methods, and are 
made to uſe new modes of huſbandry with reluct- 
ance, I was unwilling to him a diſlike, 
oe 14 wry” TE 
theee tines ; ſhall do fo very fon; but would not, 
on that account, defer writing, to acquaint you 
with my received the inſtruments, which are 
ſubſtantial, made, and very cheap; inſomuch 
will ſcarce credit that the horſe- hoe 
305. The ſcrewing in the tines and 
loc is, induad, avery conſiderable improvement, and 
nns for every 
who hath ſeen the horſe-hoe, hath acknow- 
that no weeds can poſſibly i ou for the tro I 
—— 0 — 2 trouble 
de have ken, ad, 


Z in which 


you think the plants of lucern were ſet too far aſun- 
der, I 
of 

in your 

try the 

are ex 

them ſo large, that my two 

and the lateral roots very ſtout, running quite acroſs 
the 1 ing up of which hurt me a lit- 
tle, = pevs might WS Hine of tobe 


welcome to ſend my let- 
tors of the work De Xe Eyes, if it 


ſummer will determine that 
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ing one acre which lies incloſed by itſelf with lucern 
| broad-caſt, to try how that method will ſucceed ; and 
I have dabbled a little with burnet, having ſown one 
acre broad-caft in 1766, and am hitherto pleaſed with 
the return it hath made me, having fold the ſeed of 
three quarters of the acre laſt year, at Norwich, for 
34. per pound, amounting to 4 J. 25. beſides a load 
of hay which I kept for uſe, and which my horſes eat 
as well as other hay, for it was ſweet, notwithſtanding 
the threſhing. I had a good deal of trouble and ex- 
pence with it the firſt year; but if it ſhould turn out 
this year to my wiſhes, you ſhall have my method of 
cultivation. I am going alſo to ſow another acre with 
it in a field which is to be barley, laid down with 
clover, upon a hilly gravelly foil, where I very ſeldom 
get any clover ; and indeed, it is a general obſerva- 
tion here, that clover does not ſucceed fo well on our 
lands as it did. The ground, as the farmers 
fay, being tired with it. But I fear to treſpaſs any 
longer on your patience; and therefore ſhall finiſh 
my letter by affuring you, that I think myſelf particu- 


larly obliged to you for your great politeneſs and ci- 
vility to, . G 0 
Sin, 


Your much obliged humble ſervant, 


AxT. AUFRERE, 


To AnTarony AvrFrERs, Eſq, 


.  Clapham-Common, March 6, 1769. 
IR, 


I navs received your favour of the 25th paſt, 
and am glad to hear you have got the inſtruments 
ſafe to Hoveton. It is a pleaſure to me to find that 

your 
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you think them ſubſtantial, well made, and cheap ; 
that the hoe-plough, upon trial, * NN 
1 e 
-hoe, acknowledges that no weeds can poſſibly 
ſtand before it. Satisfactory as theſe acknowledge- 
ments might be to ſome gentlemen, they are not ſuf- 
ficiently fo to me ; and this ariſes from my not having 
fully acquainted you with the uſe of the horſe-hoe; 
and is therefore the reaſon of my troubling you with 
this letter. Ia wy former 1 adviſed you to begin with 
the horſe-hoe, the hoes being in it ; becauſe, from 
the account you had given me, I conſidered your 
land, as I then told you, i ſome degree of tiltb; where- 
as, from, what you now tell me of its breaking up in 
large clods after the hoe-plough, it appears to be whole 
or lay: in this caſe you ſhould have ſuffered 
it to he a little, to mellow and ſlack, and then worked 
it once or twice with common harrows : but your beſt 
method, conſidering your intervals as very foul, 
would have been, to have taken out the hoes, put 
the tines in their place, and worked the intervals two 
or three times with it: by this means you would 
have torn out all the and weeds, and looſened 
and cleaned the ſurface ; aſter which you ſhould have 
carted off the weeds, and then gone a bout with the 
hoe-plough; when, after lying two or three days, 4 
tine or two with the common harrows would have 
laid the whole in garden tilth. 
Whenever you find your horſe-hoe work heavy, 
draw from the loweſt hole in the beam; and if your 
hman is apt at his work, he will ſhorten his 4 
and ſo lighten the weight on the beam. Another 
caution you muſt give him, is, not to preſs on the 
handle; he is only to guide it in the intervals; for, 
as you obſerve, from its conſtruction it is well adapted 
to tear up all before it: in ſhort, by a little attention 
to what I faid in my letter to the ſociety, in my laſt 
to you, and the hints I have now taken the wk »” 
7 
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before you will ſoon be well pleaſed with 
this infleument, and find it adapted to clean all plants 


equi-diſtant rows. 
county find their lands 


Great part of the lands in your county are light, 
deep and dry, have been manured with marle, &c. 

in courſe of tillage are ſubſided, and 
meaſure out of the reach of clover; 
being tap-rooted, would ſoon be in it, 


RE 


=; 
— 


E 


for all ſheep-feeding counties; but when intend- 


very 
ed for their uſe in the ſpring, it ſhould be laid up, 
after the |; no froſt will hurt it. 
I have ts to the conſtruct- 
ing a drill- I have yet ſeen are by much 
too plicated, or expenſive for a 


myſelf, 

my brother huſbandmen will be —2 

it is very ſmall, very ſimple, and in point of ex- 

cannot, I think, exceed 50 3. or 3 l. I expect 
it will be finiſhed in about a week or ten days. 

I ſhall always have great pleaſure in hearing of 

your ſeveral experiments, and the more fo, if I can 


78 


any way aſſiſt you; being, 
—_ Z 
Your very humble ſervant, 
C. Bal Dpwix. 


Arts, 


[WS — 4 * ' 
Pn 7 
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ArTicyges XLI. 
On the Culture of Potatoes. 


To the Epitors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


AccorpinG to my promiſe, a few days ago, 
have ſent you the incloſed obſervations on ＋ 
of the potatoe, which were publiſhed about a year ſince 
in the Mancheſter Paper, for the benefit of my 

neighbours, and 1 now offer them to you for the uſe 


of of he public in anc They come from one who 
is a well-wiſher to all publications that give any uſeful 


in a ſcience of the utmoſt 


Sz the benefit of which eſtabliſhment (thoug 


landing) has been already proved 
by the neighbourhood, the parti- 


culars of which you may poſſibly hereafter receive, 2 
p :- —_ 


IT am, GenTLEMEN, 


they have purſued, and the ſucceſs that has attended 
them ; ſo we ſhall at all times be ready to lay them before the 


public by means of our Repoſitory : we ſhall therefore expect to 


To 


receive from this gentleman the particulars he alludes to. 
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To the Eprrons of the Work De Re Ruſtica. 


GznTLEMEN, 

I nave taken the liberty of offering my ſenti- 
NL 
ful and excellent root, the potatoe, through the ready 
and extenſive conveyance of your work. Though this 
your rr ORs An 9 on. 

by the great Sir Walter Raleigh) is a ſpecies of 
the folanum, or night-ſhade; yet long experience has 
fully convinced us, that it is one of the beſt and moſt 
nutricious of all the eſculent roots that are raiſed for 
food. The very great uſe and advantage of this 
was never more fully 


be had in many of the moſt confiderable corn counties 
in England. It may therefore be of ſervice to point 
out the beſt methods that have occurred to me (either 


importance 
I will mention in the firſt place the kind of foil, that 
(in my opinion) is the moſt proper for the advantageous 


culture 
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culture of this excellent root. The potatoe plant will 
indeed grow in almoſt any foil, but the mere growth of 
the plant, or the poor return of a few ſmall infapid roots, 
are not worthy the care and attention of any farmer. 
Nothing is more material or neceſſary to thoſe, who 
wiſh to farm to «/eful purpoſes, than a thorough and 
the ſeveral kinds . ir farms; 
SSS . 
till, I have known a 


will be propitious. Ne ene 
ſoftening dews and tender ſhowers deſcend and the 
The foil which I would prefer above all others 
for the potatoe plant, is juſt the ſame kind which 
Columella recommends for vines. Nec fpiſſum fit 
nimis, nec reſolutum, proprius tamen reſaluto: nec exile 
nec lætiſimum tamen Leto proximum : nec campeſtre nec 
pre ceps, ſed potius edito campo: nec ficcum nec nimis 
uliginoſum. That is, The foil ſhould neither be 
« too ſtiff and untractable, nor too light and crum- 
bling, yet rather of a crumbling nature: neither 
<* too poor nor too rich, yet inclining to richneſs : 
„ neither too flat nor too hilly, but rather gently 
« rifing : _— * dry, a yet fi ed with 
<« -moiſture.” With ſuch a ſoil and proper manage- 
ment, a noble return may be expected indeed; and 
the nearer any foil approaches to the nature and qua- 
lities above recommended, the more proper will it be 
As 
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As the different ways of preparing the ground, either 
by plowing or trenching, for the above purpoſe, are ſo 
well known in all parts of the country, I will only give 
it as my opinion, that trenching with the ſpade, thoug h 
the moſt expenſive, is far preferable to all the reſt, 
and will (generally) more than repay the additional 
expence. I will alſo venture to condemn the com- 
_— — CO 
pan ofthe lc England) under the proper denomi- 

lazy-bed-way. It is only laying the eyes 
„ with a little 
dong over then, and then making a trench or 
furrow on each ſide, and the ſets with whac 
comes out of the trenches : by which horrid prac- 
bs day's cp, r 


in* rows two feet aſunder at leaſt, and 

at the diſtance of fifteen inches from each other in the 
22 ſhould be well broke in with 

a rake or light harrow. After the plants are come up, 

h of the weeds ſhould be carefully ob- 

ee 
with a ſharp 


HREMES, 


to 
f 3 — _— 
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ther, will be long before they make any conſiderable 
head again. About Midſummer it will be 
to go over the ground once more with the hoe; and if 
the advantage before recommended of a dry and hot 
ſeaſon can be taken for that purpoſe, it will (generally) 
be ſufficient to keep the clean and tree from 
weeds the reſt of the ſummer ; as the plants by that 
time will be ſo and buſhy, as nearly 
to cover the whole ſurface of the ground, and there- 


air and des; and fuch intervals or ſpaces 
the rows of plants, will due admiſſion to the air, 
ſo abſolutely Er For the air 
(as biker Berekep Corres in hg in his Siris) © is the 
* receptacle as well as ſource of all fublunary 
* forms, the great maſs or chaos, which 1 and 
© receives them. The atmoſphere which furrounds 
* our earth, contains a mixture of all the active vo- 
<* latile parts of all vegetables, minerals, foſſils, and 
« animals. Whatever perſpires, corrupts, or exhales, 
impregnates the air, which being acted upon by 
* the folar fire (here is li conjugis in gr emum 
* Lt4 deſcendit) produceth within itſelf all forts of 
* * chemical operations; diſpenſing again thoſe ſalts and 
irits in new rions, which — is 68 ce 
from putrefactions. The air therefore is an active 
— compoſed of numberleſs different principles, 
ſource of corruption and generation, 
n ch the ſeeds of things ſeem to lie latent, 
ready to appear and produce their kind, whenever 
they light upon a matrix. The whole at- 
* molphere ſeems alive; there is every where acid to 
. . in this common 
ſeminary and recept all vivifying principles.” 
That the free circulation and admiſhon of arr are 
not 


5 , 
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not only conducive, but alſo abſolutely neceſſary to a 
Ye Sen i wir fe rf 
many experiments, if . t it 18 too 
| - Bone who has taken the leaſt notice 
of the operations of nature in the work of 
to need ſuch proofs of its utility. Without ſome air, 
vegetation would abſolutely ſtop; for a proof of 
which, I ſhall inſert an experiment made by the late 
ingenious Mr. Ray, which is inſerted in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions. of © fome lettuce-ſced which was 
_« ſown in the glaſs- receiver of the air-pump, ex- 
« hauſted from all air, which ſeed did not grow the 
« leaſt in eight days time; whereas ſome of the ſame 
* feed, fown at the ſame time in the open-air, was 
« riſen to the height of an inch and a half ; but the 
air being 2 into the receiver of the air- 
« pump, the ſame ſeed, which had not diſcovered 
| „ 3 
& within the ſpace of one nearly to the 
height of three inches.” _— 
Many people (from want of experience) are apt to 
imagine, that the number of plants they can 
pet, the larger will be the yield of the crop. In 
to numbers, poſſibly it may be ſo, though that admits 
of very great doubt with me. But the true of the 
yield or return, is in the weight and goodneſs of the 
crop, and not merely in the number of poor pitiful 
roots. In the promiſcuous way of planting, and fo cloſe 
too, the ſtems of the plants are drawn up ſo high and 
{mall by their contiguity to each other, that they ap- 
pear weak and ſickly long before the r time of 
perf thereby indicate a miſerable 


ecting their roots, and 
rnd o half-ſtarved potatoes, hardly worth the trou- 
ting up and carrying home. The ground, 
ed by Mr. Tull, (to whom not only his own 
4 we all Europe is ſo much obliged, for 
laying the foundation of all the modern improve- 
ments in huſbandry) contains a certain quantity of 


Ff 4 pabulum 
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or food for plants, which (though it may 
and improved by manures 


cf 
14 


i . 


1 


J 
« ground was broken and ſtirred thor, 
« way about the potatoes. The con 


et that though no dung was uſed here, 
ſhorter than the dunged part, yet the 
other part of 
large; in the 


part of the field where the dung had 
<< uſed without ſuch plowing, they were ſo ſmall, that 
& the crop was ſcarce worth up. This (ſays 
he) is one of the many inſtances of the no great uſe 
* of dunging land without properly ſtirring it up; and 
* ſerves to prove, what the crops of cars and every 
thing elſe confirm upon trial, that the ſtirring 

t earth, without any farther trouble, will anſwer better 
without any otber manure, than all the manures in 


if 


. to an as the —_ cannot be ſo ef- 
fe<tually cleared away, by that method, betwixt the 
plants in the rows; and there is allo another incon- 
veniency 


ſet 
the reſt ground was 
„ in different ways; ſo that the 


I will 
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I will beg leave to offer my ſentiments with great 
deference to the public, in —_ to the beſt kinds 
of potatoes now cultivated, both for ſummer and 
winter uſe. For the former. I would recommend 
the early-white dwarf, and the flat-white kidney, by 
ſome called the Spaniſh potatoe : for the latter, the 


white ruſſet, the red ruſſet, the Iriſh dun, and the 


Indeed, for black 


red, are the moſt proper, as they are 
ET oe a anne os ig ei, 
kind. " The pine-apple potatoe is a prodigious bearer; 
but I cannot recommend it for its flavour. There 
are ſeveral other kinds beſides theſe already men- 
rioned, very letke inferior in grodaeks t6 them, and 
which are only accidental variations from them; and 
many more might be obtained, by planting the po- 
rr inſtead of the 
ſets : whether any better or not, is impoſſible now 
to determine ; 4 to the curious foch trials would 
be entertaining, and poſſibly very uſeful to the pub- 
lic, as a new ſpecies might be obtained thereby, ſu- 


perior in every reſpect to any we yet know of. [ 


will conclude this very 19 letter with obſerving. 
that a little quick· lime, ſpread thinly over the ground 
after the ſets are planted and harrowed in, will help 


greatly to meliorate the ſoil, and preyent the ſpeedy 
growth of weeds. 


I am, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
Near Rochdale, Lancaſhire, - 
March 19. 1769. | CHREMES. 


The beſt method of cultivating potatoes, ſo far as relates to 
field- culture, we apprehend to be by throwing the ground into 
three feet lands, and planting a fngle ro upon the crown of 
each land at twelve inches apart; cultivating the intermediate 
pace with a ſmall plough : by this method we have ſeen a large 


crop of very fine potatoes procured from be land, by no means 
rich, and without the aid of dung. * ” 


ART LE 


your 
acquainted that the labwrnum is uſed by our 


1 
a 
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Of the Wood of the Laburnum Tree. 

To the Er:Tors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


349 


bours on the continent, as alſo by our countrymen 
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for different kinds of houſhold furniture. 


| bour than that of gathering the 
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ARTIcIE XLII. 
— Poſitions to be examined. 


a ao food or ſubſiſtence for mankind ariſe 
from the earth or waters. 


2. Necrſſaries of life that are not foods, and all 
other conveniencies, have their values eſtimated by 
the proportion of food conſumed while we are em- 
them. 


ployed in procuring 
7 A frnald people with a large territory nay fad- 
60 on the of nawwre, with no la- 
and 


the animals. 


4. A large people with a ſmall territory ; 
inſufficient, and to ſubſiſt, muſt labour the earth, to 


make it greater quantities of vegetable food, 
ſuitable for the nouriſhment of men, and of the ani- 
mals they intend to eat. 


rarer 
table and animal food, and of materials for clothing, 
as wool, filk, &c. The ſuperfluity of theſe is 
wealth. With this wealth we pay for the labour em- 
ployed in building our houſes, cities, &c. which are 
therefore only ſubſiſtence thus 
6. attures are only another ſhape inc which 
ſo much and ſubſiſtence are turned, as were 
equal in value to the manufactures produced. This 
appears from hence, that the manufacturer does not, 
in fact, obtain from the for 36 
more than a mere ſubſiſtence, including raiment, fuel 


and ſhelter; all which derive their value from the pro- 


viſions conſumed in procuring them. 

7. The produce of the earth, thus converted into 
manufactures, may be more eaſily carried to diſtant 
packets tap before ſuch nme 1 

S8. £air 
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$. Fair commerce is where equal values are ex- 
| for equal, the expence of tranſport included. 
as much labour and 
wheat, as it coſts B in 
of wine, then are 
of vine the fair exchange for a buſhel 
of wheat, A and B meeting at half diſtance with 


17 more labour — in the 1 
factures than there really is, are more eaſily impoſed 
on in their value, and induced > ls i005 the them 
than they are honeſtly worth. 

11. Thus the advantage of having manufactures 
in a country, does not conſiſt, as is commonly ſup- 
poſed, in their highly advancing the value of An 4 
materials, of which they are formed; ſince, though 
fix-pennyworth of flax may be worth twenty thillings 
when worked. into lace, yet the very cauſe of its being 

worth 


12255 
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. 2275 
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On the Price of Corn, and Management of the Poor. 


To the Ebi roas. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tuxaz is now publiſhing 
cal work, called 


France a 
2 


— 


5 


E 


ſeveral points, intereſting to 


regard to the price of corn, and allo our 
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culture, are from time to time diſcuſſed by ſome able 
hands. In looking over one of the volumes of this 
work a few days ago, I found a little piece wrote by 


one of our own countrymen, and which our vigilant 


neighbours had taken from the London Chronicle in 
1766. The author is a gentleman well known to 
every man of letters in Europe, and perhaps there is 
none, in this age, to whom mankind in general are 

That this piece may not be loſt to our own coun- 
ry, I will ive it a place in Repoſitory : 
8 in 7 the 3 when they 
ſuffered much abuſe in our public news- papers, and 
were alſo plundered by the mob in many places. 
The reaſoning of my good friend Arater, both in 


ment of the poor, is extremely ſtriking : in regard 


to the poor, ſurely the legiſlature will, ere long, take 


it under conſideration; for at preſent they glory in their 
idleneſs and diſſolute morals, and boaſt that the 
pariſh is bound to maintain them: add to this, the 
faſhion which has prevailed much within theſe laſt 
twenty years, of providing for young phyſicians and 
furgeons, by ſetting up hoſpitals for the poor under 
ſome 
from the lower people, every ſtimulus to induſtry and 
frugality ; nay, it has not only taken away the fimu- 
lus, but has in a manner deſtroyed the neceſſity of 
either. 
Suffer me to add a word or two more in regard to 
the price of corn; for though at preſent we are pretty 
quiet on that ſubject, I think it will not be long 
before we have loud clamours from another quarter. 


Is it a clear point that the farmer can ſubſiit when 


wheat is at 45. or 45. 64. a buſhel? Every one knows 
how this was brought about ; government was obliged 


caſe is ſtill the ſame to the farmer, he is un.er orders 


— 


pretence or other, which has really taken away, 


to authenticate the decrees of the mob: however, the 
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as to the price of his Will he long continue 
ſo? Can we promiſe ourſelves plenty by 1 oy 
Let. us remember Colbert's policy, and compare 
with Sally's maxims ; let us elect on our ger ne 
tional loſs for want of corn to export, and the large 
annual ſum we loſe - Jet us therefore forth- 
with cultivate our reſent waſte lands, and no longer 
boaſt ſuch uſeleſs 


allowing a free importation and exportation 
— Gat a bounty will at all cimes greach 
contribute to lead our ſurplus corn to foreign 


neither can we ever be hurt by giving 45. for forty ; 
fince it is not merely the price of the corn that is 


us, 22 inſurance, commiſſion, 
Ian, 

GENTLEMEN, 
Vis it n 


COLUMELLA. 


March 31, 1769. 


To Meſfieurs the PunLic. 
I ax one of that claſs of that feeds you 


But the wiſdom of government forbad the ex- 
| wen, 


but regulate the price of 


us flow in money : ble 69 be fron bo Whore 
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Well, fays I, then we muſt be content with the 


market- at home. 

No, hs my Lords the mob, you ſha'n't have 
that. Bring your corn to market if you dare 
we'll fell it for you, for leſs money, or take it for 
nothing. : 
| Being thus attacked by both ens of the conſtitution, 
the head and the tail of government, what am I to do? 

Muſt I keep my corn in the barn to fred and increaſe 

the breed of rats ?—be it ſo ;—they cannot be lefs 
. thankful than thoſe I have been uſed to feed. 
Are we farmers the only people to be grudged the 
ts of honeft labour ?—And why !—One of the 
ſcribblers againſt us gives a bill of fare of the 
proviſions at my daughter's wedding, and pro- 
claims to all the world that we had the inſolence to 
eat beef and pudding !—Has he not read that pre- 
in the good book, Thou ſhalt not muzzle the 
_ mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn; or does he 
think us leſs w thy of hving than our oxen ? 

O, but the manufacturers! the manufacturers ! 
they are to be favoured, and they muſt have bread at 
a cheap rate ; 

Heark ye, Mr. Oaf ;—The farmers live ſplendid- 
ly, you ſay. And pray, would you have them hoard 
the money they get? — Their fine clothes and furni- 
ture, do they make them themſelves, or for one an- 
other, and ſo keep the money among them? Or, do 
they employ theſe your darling manufacturers, and 
ſo ſcatter it again all over the nation? 

My wool would produce me a better price if it 
were ſuffered to go to foreign markets. But that, 
Meſſieurs the Public, your laws will not permit. It 
muſt be kept all at home, that our dear manufacturers 
may have it the cheaper. And then, having your- 
ſelves thus lefſened our encouragement for railing 
ſheep, you curſe us for the ſcarcity of mutton ! 


68 l have 
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I have heard my ſay, that the farmers 
ſubmitted LIAN of the 


* 
aper at home. And cheap 


e 
the ſtreets are paved with penny rolls, the 
tiled with pancakes, and chickens, ready 
cry, eat me. 

when you are ſure you have got a good prin- 
, ſtick to it, and carry 7 h.—I hear it 


y, ſome of the - Shar to be hanged, 


by w 

than 1 are ſure that you 
have got a good principle, yo 9 
3 


vou 


a 


they will be, 6 


t never to be 


right for the 


example.—If ſo,,—but I ſay no more 


that the poor may have it ſo much cheaper. 


the poor. A very good thing, you 
aſk, Why a partial 
— N be a good 
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r r 
at a unleſs they had higher wages. 
. 4 ſhall we farmers be able to afford 
our labourers higher wages, if you will not allow us 
to get, when we might have it, a higher piice for our 
corn ? 

By all I can learn, we ſhould at leaſt have had a 
guinea a more if the ex ion had been 
allowed. And this money England would have got 
But, it ſeems, we farmers muſt take fo much leſs, 


This operates then as a tax for the maintenance of 
will ſay. ButI 

tax? Why aid on us farmers 
thing, pray, Meſſrs. the Pub- 
lic, take your ſhare of it, by indemnifying us a little 
out of your public treaſury. In doing a good thing 
there is both honour and pleaſure ;—you are welcome 


to your ſhare of both. 


For my own part, I am not ſo well fatisfied of the 
goodneſs of this thing. I am for doing good to the 
poor, but I differ in opinion about the means. —I 
„ after Sefhace Let bond gpm is not 

them eaſy in poverty, but leading or driving 
them out of it. In my youth I travelled much, and 
I obſerved in different countries, that the more pub- 
lic were made for the poor, the lefs they 
provided for themſelves, and of courſe became poor- 
er. And, on the contrary, the leſs was done for 


them, the more they did for themſelves, and became 


richer. There is no country in the world where fo 
many proviſions are eſtabliſhed for them; fo many 
hoſpitals to receive them when they are ſick or lame, 
founded and maintained by voluntary charities ; fo 
many alms-houſes for the aged of both ſexes, toge- 
ther with a ſolemn general law made by the rich to 
ſubject their eſtates io a heavy tax for the ſupport of 

G g 2 the 
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the poor. Under all theſe obligations, are our 

modeſt, humble, and thankful; and do 3 
endeavours to maintain themſelves, and 
r ſhoulders of this burthen ? On the con- 
» I affirm that there is no country in the world 
in which the poor are more idle, difſolute, drunken, 
and infolent. The day you paſted that act, you took 
away from before their eyes the greateſt of all indvee- 
ments to induſtry, frugality, and fobriety, by gi 

them a deperJance on ſome what elſe E ben : ef 
accumulation during youth and health, for ſupport in 
age or ſickneſs. In ſhort, you offered a premium for 
the encouragement of idleneſs, and you ſhould not 
that it has had its effect in the increaſe 


n 
treated as out date, will again be looked upon as 


ä peecepe ; induftry will increaſe, and with 
people; their circumſtances 


for themſelves, than could 
y 1 
— Mefirs. the Public, if upon this inte- 
reſting ſubject, I put you to the trouble of a 
little of n nonſenſe. "Tom thee 1 have hank 
— of yur and therefore from you (at leaft 
_— you who are writers) I deſerve a link 


I am your's, &c. 


 AzaTos. 


Ax 11 
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ARTICLE XLV. 


Plan of a Society for the Improvement 0 ative 
4 f ee, f oper 


To the Eprroas of the Rxrosi ron v. 


GENTLEMEN, 
__ Havins lately met with a pamphlet containing 
the plan of a ſociety for the improvement of operative 
knowledge, in which very ſenſible reaſons are aſſigned 
for ſuch an inſtitution ; I ſhall beg, by your means, 
to communicate to the 'public ſuch parts of the con- 
tents as ſeem to be adapted to the preſent time. 
The title of the pamphlet is, Tarts LETTERS con- 
cerning the forming of a Society to be called the Chau- 
BER OF ARTS, for the preſerving and improvement of 
operative knowledge, the mechanical arts, inventions and 
manufattures. To which is added, An Ess av towards 
4 conſtitution for regulating ſuch a ſociety in London. 
London, printed in the year 1721. The name of the 
author is not mentioned, but the letters do him great 
It may be ſaid, that having already ſuch a ſociety 
in London, as is here propoſed, the republiſhing theſe 
letters at this time is needleſs. This may appear at 
firſt ſight to be the caſe ; but on examination, it will 
be found, that the ſaciety for the LI of 
arts, &c. in London, comes far ſhort of the plan 
| here laid down; as will be readily ſeen by thoſe who 
are acquainted with the preſent ſociety. I believe theſe 
{tters are now become very ſcarce, the copy I have 
been favoured with, dels the only one I have ever 
ſeen or heard of; and on . 
Gg 3 not 


— * * 


— r 4 . 
44 


| - neglect Juſt mentioned; or from thoſe narrow views 


dave fo much public ſpirit, as to countenance and 


the world. It can only be accounted for from the 


which every where prevail, and, as It were, pin men 


down to their particular intereſt ; without confider- 


ing the good of their country, or of mankind in 

While there are ſuch ſpirits as yours in the world, 
I perſuade myſelf, 5 oper method could be 
contrived to better poſterity by our care and induſtry, 
it would not want encouragement : and I leave it to 
you to conſider if it may not be effected by forming a 
ſociety of the moſt ingenious in all profeſſions, and 
of fuch of the nobility, gentry, and traders, who 


——— 
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encourage the preſervi and improvement of inven- 
eee 
Tur Busixzss is ſociety may be, to 

into the manner of performing any thing curious or 
rare in all arts, trades, and manufactures, as well 
abroad as at home; to invite ingenious artiſts and me- 
chanicks, as well foreign as others, to apply to them; 
to be at the charge of promoting and encouraging, or 
making trials or experiments, in any new invention, 
art, or manufacture; and to give particular rewards 
to thoſe who invent or contrive any new tool or in- 
ſtrument in huſbandry or workmanſhip, by which 
any trade or occupation is benefited, and where the 
= -o_g cannot be ſecured to the inventor * a 


To enable the fociety t 


nually, and to make a donation, at admittance, 
ſuch ſums as their different circumſtances and incli- 


wy th. bd yt 
Gg 4 other 
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other may, in a more humble way, though not lefs 
ſerviceable, confine themſelves to the arts in com- 
mon ule. I am 


Your, &c. 
London, 
Auguſt 17, 1721. 
LETTER II. In Axswrx. 
SIR, 
Your deſign is allowed to be excel- 


lent and uſeful; and, well executed, will certainly 
be of vaſt ſervice and credit to the public, as well as 
a benefit and encouragement to all ingenious and in- 
duſtrious artifts: but as ſome objections have been 
ſtarted to it, I thought it not improper to let you 
know them; and though they are no other than I 
could have caſily filenced, yet I judged your anſwer 
would be more full and 122 The chief ob- 
ions are, 

Firſt, That the deſign is the buſineſs of the Royal 
Society: and next, that though it is certain the 
keeping of regiſters, with deſcriptions, draughts, 
models, &c. of arts, inventions, and manufactures, 
would be of excellent uſe, yet it is impracticable: 
for people will not be ht to diſcover their in- 
ventions and ſecrets in trade, for fear of its being 
detrimental to their buſineſs, by making others as 


knowing as themſelves. I heartily wiſh you ſucceſs, 
and am, &c. 


December 6, 1721. 


LETTER III. 
Six, 
I nave often in converſation met ads 
ons to my propoſal which you mention; and think 
] have as often, and with the greateſt caſe, confuted 
them ; 
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them: but I am now particularly with this 
nity of ſetting the whole affair in the beſt 
light I am able. 

Since the publication of my firſt letter, Lord Bacon 
Advancement of Learning fell into my hands; where 
the very deſign we are upon is painted in the moſt 
lively colours. That excellent „ In his ſe- 
cond book, chap. 1. ly recommends the 
compiling « An biftory of arts,” which he calls, © the 
* hiſtory of nature, wrought and ſubdued by the 
„% hand, which is commonly called mechanical :” 
and blames thoſe, who ſhould eſteem it a diſhonour, 
« and aſperſion to learning and learned men, to 
« deſcend to the enquiry or obſervation of mechani- 
* cal matters, except they are reſpected for ſecrets 
« of art, or rarities or ſubtilties. Farther, fays he, 
* if my judgment be of any weight, I am abſolutely 
« of opinion, that a hiſtory of mechanical operations 
js the only folid foundation for natural philoſophy : 
«< ſuch natural philoſophy, I mean, as does not eva- 
„ porate into mere ſpeculation, uſeleſs daz. and 
« ſubiime nonſenſe; but may be beneficial 
* to mankind. in lupplying the defects of nature, 
$6 7 providing remedies againſt the inconvenĩencies 
of lite.” 

In his third book, chap. iii. he ſuppoſes, that we 
4 ſhould divide natural philoſophy into two parts, 
the mine and the furnace; and ſhould accordingly 
* conſtitute two diſtinct profeſſions of philoſophers; 
« as it were, workers in the mine, and man 
tc rers of the metal: that is, in ſhort, that the 
knowledge of nature be divided into ſpeculative 
and operative; the inquiſition of cauſes, and pro- 
* duction of effects: the one to ſearch into the bow- 
5 els of nature, the other to form and finiſh the 
* ſcience of nature, as it were upon an anvil.” To 
which he adds, © I judge it more requiſite that theſe 
two paſts, ſpeculative and operative, be 8 
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Se. wi Sts of the ie, cod bn tn 
« body of the treatiſe.” 

In the ſame book, chap. v. he dire&ly points out 
the ſubject i hand inthe flowing work. « Of 
the operative the knowledge nature, 
« there are ro very valuable appendices: the firſt 
<« js, that there ſhould be made an inventory of 
« ſtock, wherein ſhould be entered a ſhort account 
« of all the particulars of this nature that have come 
« to the knowledge of men; containing, as it were, 
« the total of all the effects and revenues of man- 
«kind, whether ariſing from nature or art, which at 


a . together 


« with memorandums of ſuch things as were cer- 


c tainly known in former times, but are now loſt. 
« This would be of excellent uſe to direct thoſe who 
had a mind to apply themſelves to new inventions, 
how to proceed without giving themſelves any un- 
<« neceſſary trouble in ſearching after things that are 
invented and known already. 

This inventory will be more artificial, and more 
« uſeful too, if a note is added under each head, of 
<« ſuch things as are generally reputed impoſlible ; 
<« and alſo of ſuch things 2s have been found out, 
though they ſeem to be next to impoſſible : the 
one, in order to whet men's invention; and the 
, ** other, in ſome meaſure, to direct it, that fo, by 
*© comparing what is wanted, with what is poſſible, 


ve may ſooner arrive at ſomething that is uſeful. 
The ſecond aj 


* calender of polychreſts, that is, a liſt of ſuch in- 
« yentions as are of more uſe and benefit; 


„ and which naturally conduce and lead to farther 


_= inventions.” 


Thus far this great man, whoſe amckority will, I 
hope, be ſufficient to ſilence the humours of 


the envious, and the trifling ridicule of ſmall wits. It 
was he, almoſt alone in natural knowledge, who laid 
the 


ppendix is, that there be made a 


: 
| 
' 
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mit of. They will have this farther advantage, that a 
reſpectable ſociery will uſher their inventions into the 
world with an which mult greatly influ- 
ence the public in their favour, and 


wy 


2 
„ Mi ws." . — 2 — 29 5 — * 
"WT 4 45 


— 
2 —— 
* 


way than to ſerve their own particu- 
44 an argument that no time 
ting about this affair, the ſooner 
arts and inventions from 
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The great load of taxes occaſioned by the late 
war, which neceſſarily heightens the price of our 
manufactures at 3 markets, and thereby gives 
a manifeſt ad van to our rival manufacturers, calls 
on us at this time to exert ourſelves to the utmoſt in 
ing ingenuity, uſeful arts and artiſts, who may, 
new inventions, ſhorten the time, and leſſen the 
labour at preſent employed in various manufactures. 
Birmingham and Sheffield, which have riſen ſolely from 
calling i in the aid of machinery to leſſen and expedite 
manual labour, ſhew what may be done: and why 
ſhould we of obtaining ſimilar advantages in 
other nicks of manula@tr — 9 inventive 
| nu'ty; e y nen à public generous 

| . 32 „„ 
mote their views? 

Religion has always gained moſt ground under per- 
ſecution; and men are generally 
adverſity than in proſperity. The preſent unſettled 

to threaten us too much 
with fill greater adverſity : yet I am perſuaded that 
1 to a good uſe, by due 
encouragement to make us more induſtrious, more 
inquiſitive, and more diligent ; that ſo we may, by all 
| honeſt means, retrieve the ill ſtate of our affairs. 
This cannot be done in any way fo rationally, as by 
uſing our utmoſt endeavours to promote, 
and encourage arts, inyentions, and manufactures. 
Every member of the commonwealth ſhould have 
this at heart, according to his fituation and capa- 
city; whilſt even they whoſe manner it is to give 
every thing a political turn, will alſo find their ac- 
count in employing the thoughts of men about 
things of this nature. We may therefore conclude 
this a proper time tointroduce this affair to the public; 
eſpecially when it is eaſy to give ſufficient proof, that 
numbers and money would not be wanting to carry 
it on. Theſe are at the door. It is the „ 
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of the great, and the application of men of ability, 
that we are eager to tir up: for the propoſer of this 
affair acknowledges, with the utmoſt frankneſs, that 
he has little more to contribute to its ſucceſe, than an 


unwearicd diligence and induſtry, in making himſelf 


uſeful to mankind *. The great, by merit, nobility, 
or authority, have almoſt the power of doing all 
things. Their influence will draw forth, and unite 
the able heads and curious hands to build up the 
ſociety : and even the unknown, the modeſt, the 
retired votary to arts and inventions, will appear at 


is ſociety is calculated to ſerve not only artiſts 
and mechanics, but alſo the nobility and gentry. 
Here they may be informed of the beſt manner of 
improving their land, of draining and working their 
mines z they find models of every engine, 
draughts and deſcriptions of all manufactures, and 
an account of the produce of every particular part of 
their own, and of foreign countries. 


Introdufion to the Rules of the Society. 
Warrnrtas our famous Royal Society has made 
the moſt wonderful in their inquiſition of 
cauſes, and thereby laid open a large field to man- 


been equal to the former, for want of the united 
labours of the many, and the ſupport of a public 
purſe: and 

Whereas ſeveral ingenious and uſcful arts have 
been loſt for want of due care to preſerve them, 
many promiling undertakings dropped in embryo for 
want of application and improvement, and great 
numbers of curious artiſts and mechanics have either 


* It is pity that the name of a perſon of ſo much public 


virtue has been loſt : for there are no circumſtances mentioned 


in theſe letters, from which his rank or name can be traced. 
| waſted 


kind for the production of effects, which has not yet 
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cr, Wr, whoſe names are hereunto fob- 
ſcribed, do form ourſelves into a „the meet- 
ing- whereof ſhall be the Chamber of Artz: and 
for do contribute annually the reſpec- 
tive ſums againſt our names, over and above what 
we ſhall have paid at our admittance. 


1. Tux promoting, preſerving and improvi 
of operative nA 
r 


of the 

2. They take an account of the preſent ſtate 
of the mechanical arts, inventions and manufactures, 
and fearch after, and endeavour to recover thoſe that 
are loſt, and keep with proper models, 
and narratives of the manner of perform- 
ing every thing uſeful, curious and rare. They ſhall 
alſo take an account of every improvement made in 
agriculture, keeping a regiſter experiments made 
to aſcertain the due value of foch improvements, in 
order that the be well informed af their ſuc- 
ceſs, before ſuch improvements are recommended to 
* of knowledge, they 
n the promotin operative 

hall have a particuler regard to the infa and 
judgment of the Royal Society ; and make fuch ex- 
periments as may be recommended 
thall appear of uſe to the deſign of the ſociety. 


by them, and 
4. They 
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4. They ſhall invite curious artiſts and mecha- 
nics, as well foreign as others, to apply to them ; 
and be at the charge of promoting, encouraging, 
and making experiments in any thing new, uſeful, 
or curious, that they may have to propoſe, and that 
ſhall appear reaſonable to the ſociety. ” 
5. They ſhall keep a regiſter of all the experi- 
ments they make, as well thoſe that have not ſuc- 
ceeded to the deſign as of thoſe that have. 

6. Any perſon applying to the ſociety, and pro- 
ducing any thing new, u or curious in work- 
manſhip or huſbandry, and preſenting the fociety 
with a model, draught, or proper explanation of the 
ſame, ſhall have a proper reward, and be regiſtered as 
the inventor of the fame. 

7. Any member of the ſociety, being the inventor 
or improver of any thing uſeful, and which can be 
reduced to practice for the benefit of the public, 
ſhall have a medal, and be alſo regiſtered as a bene- 
factor of mankind. 

8. As in popular aſſemblies, in which all the 
members are on an equal footing, one may ſtart 
up, whoſe artifice ſhall elude the caution of the moſt. 
wary ; whoſe unbridled audacity ſhall awe the meek; 
whoſe pride ſhall throw off all reſpect for the mem- 
ders in general; whoſe ſelf-conceit ſhall be proof 
againſt the joint opinions of all good men; whoſe 
pretence to knowledge ſhall impole on the more 1g- 
norant; who ſhall, with an unembarraſſed counte- 
nance, his ſelfiſn views; who, chamelion 
like, ſhall change the colour of his argument, by 
boldly aſſerting other untruths as often as he is de- 
rected in a falſhood; and who, thus poſſeſſed of qua- 
lines deteſted by honeſt men, ſhall form a band of 


ſuch as himſelf; who, being conſtantly united, ſhail 
carry moſt queſtions againſt men not linked together 
by ties of intereſt ; and thus, by endleſs petulance, 

. Infult and falſhoods, ſhall baniſh quict and virtuous 
| men 
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men from the ſociety; and fo fruſtrate a moſt noble 


deſign :—As ſuch men, I ſay, may become plagues 
to a ſociety, there ſhould be a law paſſed, by which 
any member, thus obnoxious to the majority, may, at a 
ſtated time, be balloted out of it without any reaſon ; 


* As ſeveral country ſocieties have lately been eſtabliſhed, and | 
as others may be in contem » io we this piece will 


ARTICLIL XLVI. 


Lauter to the Editors from a Member of the Society of 
Arts, incloſing Mr. Young*s Methed of fattening Hogs. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I avs great pleaſure in now conveying to 
incloſed excellent A 

Fr 
i 1 er ba be- 
ſoon as poſſible, fo I perſuade | 
a place in your next number, 
: one of my reaſons for ſending | 
1 would fain draw to one point, alf 
improvements in agriculture : your 
perfectly well calculated to anſwer 
a pm. os umbers you have hitherto pub- 
iſhed, have gained the a tion of many gentle- 
whom I know to be excellent 4 of theſe 
matters. Continue then . let the 
numbers 
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numbers that are to come, like thoſe that are paſt, 
conſiſt of nothing but what is really uſeful : by doing 
this, you may depend that many gentlemen will take 
leaſure in promoting a work which will be highly uſe- 
fel to the public in general. I am 

Your very humble Servant, 


A.B. 


y obliged gentleman for his acceptable 
pod opinion eters of ts wr 


and 
Young, 205 7 N, wel gr ng Hertferdſhire , for 


which the Society of Arts, Ec. have lately adjudged 
him their Gold Medal. 


EXPERIMENT I. 
The firſt week in March, 1765, thirty pigs, juſt 
weaned, were drawn from forty-three, that they might 
be all of a ſize; they were then diſtributed into five 
lots, equally divided ; I do not think there was half 
a crown difference in the value of them; and then fed 
with diſtinct forts of meat. Each five had a 
themſelves, and all were kept clean and lit- 
tered with ſtraw. ww "_— 
Lot Ne 1. Was fed with mixt with water. 
2. With pollard, mixt with ſkim milk. 


London, 
April 10, 176g. 


We are pre el th 


ys. 
turned them out of 4 n and 


viewed them vith a perſon particularly ſkilled in hogs; 
the reſult was, 
pollard and ſkim milk. 


No 2. The beſt, 


5. Next beſt, ſkim milk. 


1. Next, — pollard and water. 
3 and 4. Equal. 


Hh It 


of Hogs, by Arthur 


ſtye to 


2 20 — . | 
l. —— 22 
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rots kept them, I think, better than the farm-yard, 
but were not equal to the other kinds. 


EXPERIMENT . 


January 1, 1766: forty pigs, that had been 
weaned about a fortnight, were draughted very 


equally into eight lots, and confined each to a ſtye; 
they were cleaned out, and littered always on the 
fame day, and equally. Their food was as follows : 
Ne 1. Raw carrots. 
2. Boiled ditto. 
3. Boiled potatoes, 


4. Pollard 


—— — 


w——_— — — 0 3 
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Z. Ditto mixt with boiled 

8. Malt-duſt mixt with ſkim milk. 

7. Skim milk. | 

8. Ditto, and half carrot water boiled. 

They continued upon this food the month of Janu- 

ary, and were then viewed; the reſult was as follows: 
Ne 4. The beſt, pollard and milk. 

7. Next, — ſkim milk. 

2. Ditto, — boiled carrots. 
3. Ditto, —- boiled potatoes. 

5. Ditto, — pollard and boiled turneps. 

8. Ditto, —- ſkim milk and carrot water. 

1. Ditto, — raw carrots. : 

6. a two dead, malt - duſt and ſkim 


Pollard and milk I kicherro maintain the ſuperiority; 
boiled carrots excellent; the reſt almoſt equal, ex- 


cept the malt-duſt, which is evidently bad. 


EXPERIMENT IV. 

In the beginning of June, 1760, I confined fixty | 
NAIL IS 6 OY _—_—— 
(a pond*s mouth in it), and fed 
AK * yea &þ 6 

their troughs, with racks acroſs, to prevent their 
filing it They fell off in their looks in about four 
days, and grew worſe and worſe, ſeveral dying. At 
the end of that time, I gave them ſome malt-grains 
and waſh every day, for a few days longer; but the 
effe& was no better, more dying. They were then 
all turned into the clover field, from whence it had 
been taken, and confined conſtantly to it for ſome 
time. Not one more died, for all throve i 
It will not perhaps be impertinent here to add, that 
I never found any method of uſing clover more be- 
nefcial than thus ppplying it to the feeding of hogs. 


H h 2 EX PE- 
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EXPERIMENT V. 


In another month were drove * 
che reſult was, * 2 Ne. 


the moſt proper for rearing 
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ery i 

The clue of ths 
favour of Iucern, and „ 
r Bar this mal be ther 


enquired into in future experiments. 
EXPERIMENT VII. 


in all reſpects, 1 che, 
the third ſix, in about a week. I ordered them to be 
fed diſtinctly. 


Ne. With raw carrots. 
2. With ſkim milk. 

In 28 _ of 
A were The 
N® 2. Were the fatteſt, hm © 

1. Next, — ta carrots. 

3. Worſt, —— common waſh. 
This experiment is not deciſive, for reaſons too te- 

dious to mention; but yet the reſult ſhould urge the 


nr 


may at laſt be known. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The general refult of theſe experiments is drawn 
into one view in a very few words. 


Milk mix vinh plas appears obey ofa food, 


+ of photo ng 
Boiled carrots, excellent, and fully proved to be 
elites for eny nmr to deganed ene who does not 
keep a good dairy. 

Hm_ > wy go os. 
urneps, cabbages, and malt-duſt, 


bad. 


Of green food, that which is groning, © clemdy the 
beſt; — 


In 


In January, 1768, three ſows, very much alike 


i 


hw . * 


Experiments on fattening of Hogs. 
EXPERIMENT I. 


bruary, 2 1 buſhel of white 
peaſe, the weight ou ro pounds, the 


3 1 
age oe Thep 


pounds at 45s. or twenty- 
are fix times the price 
times the weight. 


”— TRIAL. 


ſtye, ad had eight bog 
22 Gn iP; 565 pounds, price 


14. 124. 


price 1 J. 125. . 
dry with water in a 


as ſoan as the food was done. RE 
? I, 
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A ſingle experiment muſt not to 
IA 


EXPERIMENT I. 


4. per quarter 


that weighed twenty-two pounds 


as my criterion, accounts of the coſts therefore 
ſtood thys : 


9 


be ſuppoſed to de- 


H h 4 Ne . 
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Each lot was weighed as ſoon as the food 
The reſult was as follows : = © 
Ne . weighed 27 6 
2.— 27 9 
3. — — 29 13 
4. 7 
Str 
It is evident from this that carrots boil- 
ed are ſuperior to any of the other food. I did not ex- 
Pee, but I 
ve found from divers other trials ſince, that it is re- 
quiſite to mix the meal of ſome kind of corn with them. 
Pollard in this trial, as in the laſt, is ſuperior to peaſe. 
In January, &c. 1766, having a large number of 
hogs fatting, I various kinds of food for 
„ Bk WAL Is, 2a3 ers 
to diſcover which fatted them cheap- 
eſt and Suickeſt; this in the opinion of ſome, 


a fairer of nature of kind of 
N 


EXPERIMENT III. 

Sexenty- ſix hogs, from ſeven to fourteen ſtone lean, 

- cat in ſeven days, afrer nine days farting, 3 
s. 


17 quarters — polled — 22 
1 quarter, 
7 quarters 2 buſhels, peaſe, ground LE G 
3 qu. 5 buſh, or 2/. 75. per diem. 4 Ir 
. | X P E- 
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EXPERIMENT VV. 


EXPERIMENT V. 
2 quarters of white peaſe — 

EXPERIMENT VI. 
The next day, 


1 quarter of peaſe — — 110 
2 buſhels of buck · wheat _ 6.4 


I 
From this day's quantity, I ſhould think they either 
did not like the buck-wheat ſo well as the 
the buck-wheat is a much more filling food ; but 
two quarters of peaſe was the greateſt quantity of that 
grain they eat in one day, during the whole fatting. 
EXPERIMENT. VII. 


The next day they eat "= 
2 I o 


is day's fatting is in ſome ure a proof that 

buck-wheat is an agreeable food to them, ſince they 

eat as large a quantity as of peaſe; but they ought to 

have as much more of it, if the proportion lies in the 

weight and price. 

EXPERIMENT VIII. 

The next eat 

.. 

buck-wheat flour, and pollard mix- 

ed, the proportion 135. 4 d. per 

quarter — — — 1 EX 


13 


K 


» Or 


een ot dhe woe. _ ' ' 
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EXPERIMENT IX. 

The next ſeven days they eat 
22 quarters and a half of the above J. 6. 
mixture, at 13s. 44. per quarter 15 © 

x quarter and half of buck-wheat — © 18 

7 buſhels of peaſe — — xv 


day 17 5 
is mixture, and 


their thriving ly 
that the different qualities of the 
- in the . 


eat 
EXPERIMENT X. 
D. 
1 quarter of -whe: — 
7 buſhels of peaſe 8 5 


EXPERIMENT XI 
The next day they eat 
1 quarter 4 buſhels of peaſe — 


EXPERIMENT XII. 
The next day they eat J. 
1 quarter 4 bulhels of 2 
1 buſhel of buck-wheat — 0 
2 


EXPERIMENT XII. 
T be next eighteen days they eat L. 
24 quarters 1 buſhel of peaſe-meal 39 
6 quarters of barley-meal — 7 
1 quarter 1 buſhel] buck-wheat I 
1 quarter 4 buſhels of pollacd — 2 

0 

9 


d. 
o 
g 
3 

d. 


1 quarter of bran 3 


— 
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2 quarters 1 buſhel is 2 J. 155. per day. 4 


+=] 
8 


EXPERIMENT XVI. 

| 1 quarter 7 buſhels of peaſe-meal 

| EXPERIMENT XVII 

| The next three days they eat Ss & 4 
quarters 2 buſhels of peaſe-meal 8 2 9 

1 quarter 4 buſhels is 2/. 145. 3d. per day. 


EXPERIMENT WV. 
| | The none Guy May out Tit 


I quarter 4 buſhels of — 2 8 0 
From all theſe trials, it appears, that the meal is 


better than the whole grain. 


e. | 
In January, 1768, I confined to different 
ſtyes, and fed them thus, 

Ne 1. with peaſe, 


in every reſent us equal nan rt ple, 
3- 


- 29 
: 4 2 „ oy 
Rs > _ — 4 „ 


peaſe alone. 


_ Exitiiers around London, ſome 
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No 4. The whiteſt, fat and firm, and well-taſted 
1. The next in whiteneſs, and equally firm. 
2. Very dark and ill- taſted, but firm. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

It appears from theſe experiments, that pollard 
alone (at the preceding prices) is a cheaper food than 

Thar boiled carrots is much the moſt 


profitable food 
that has been tried. 


That buck-wheat is a more profitable food than 
Pe That ſeveral kinds of food mixed, is better than 
% 6r of veciens kinds of 


grain, is better and more profitable than the whole 


grain, mixed or alone. ; 

That peaſe and barley are a much ſweeter food 

than beans. | = 
The above experiments are humbly ſubmitted to 

the Society, not as perfect, but _ 


The Society having, by their fixty-fourth premium laſt year, 
(fee page 52) offered twenty pounds, or a gold medal, for the 
beft account of the moſt table method of rearing and fat- 
tening of hogs, verified by experiment; Mr. Young tent to the 
Society the above account, for which they have preſented him 
their gold medal. Increaſing the breed of hogs is, at all times, 
a matter of great importance to the nation in general, but more 
particularly io in time of war: the Society therefore with great 
propriety offered this premium. The rearing of hogs, however, 
we apprehend to be a matter very diſtin& in itſelf from the fat- 
rening of them: in regard to the latter, Mr. Young has made 


 feveral very judicious experiments, and theſe tend to prove that 


carrots will fatien a hog ; but how far it is profitable, we are at 
a loſs to determine, fince we fear there are few places in which 
carrots can be bought for thirteen pence a buſhel. — They alſo 
prove, that the meal of every kind of corn, is better than the 
grain whole: this has been long known by the many capital 

n from 


ebats : if they are hurdled over a piece of 
they will dig up every potatoe, and greatly benefit the land. 
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neglected to try the value of parſnips, which ſo 
is ſaid, ( — Wet & that he will think 
uture ex we are apprehenſive 
rr ſe ſort of roots, will 
de an odjection to their uſe: a hint, however, we ſhall give our 
» that in Germany it is a common practice to 
kinds, and particular! potatoes, as a food 
and they find grea t benefit from it. At all times 


is > baking, he may avail himſelf of 


experiments, however, ſeem wanting, 
n for the 

more importance than fatting, 
is ſafficiently known ; and from theſe trials is 
that lucern and clover, in the open field, are excellent food; the 
is well known to be f in many places : we ſhall there- 
pom Ps pls mo ply meg res e 
of you Ar 
ning of May, and kept upon ĩt till the end of Auguſt, 

þ v (ag after which, let them be fed 

the large new-diſcovered kind, if to be had, 
are more proper for bogs than table uſe ; or they may 
over a piece of potatoes, or fed with the ſmalleſt 

ſuch as the potatoe-men about London call 


without rings, 


be h 
common 


During fo many of the winter months as they are 
— will * be amiſs to give them a ſmall * 
or pollard; and the reſult of fuch an experiment in rearing hogs, 
accurately performed, we apprehend, would be very acceptable to 
the public. —We heartily wiſh Mr. Young would make this ex- 
t, and favour us with an account of his ſucceſs. 
We ſhall cloſe this long note with obſerving, that it is not for 
theſe excellent experiments alone, that the pu lic are obliged to 
Mr. Young ; ; on the contrary, it is now well known, that to him 
they are indebted for 7% Farmer's Letters and the Six Weeks Tour. 


ARTICLE 
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XLVII. 
An Account of @ new Drill-Plough. 


ArTiCcLE 


To the EpiTtors. 


GENTLEMEN, 


by Mr. Willey, which, I was told, coſt about two 


pounds fifteen ſhillings ; another by the fame genrle- 
24 one by the v 


or fourteen R 1 
was told by a gentleman who has it, was an imperfe& 
inſtrument; EA being kmited in point of expence by 
my friend, I could fay nothing to the others : how- 
ever, the time I ſpent in examining theſe drills, was 
not altogether loſt ; for having examined their com- 


mae: 4 


before, 


_ Ed . 
— ſ— 
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before, and reflecting on them in my way home, 1 


to think 1 could contrive one, leſs cumberſome, 
leſs complicated, and leſs expenſive : after reflecting 
on this matter for ſome days, I went to work, and 


having compleated the ve it to the wheel- 
Brewers, who has executed it well. In point 


of ſize, it is only about four feet by twenty inches, 
and will drill a fingle row; a double row at ten inches 
or a foot apart; three rows at the ſame diſtance; ora 
double row at twenty inches or two feet apart; and 


amine it, may be the better enabled to judge of its 


drilling a greater or leſs quantity of feed, depends 
on the number of holes left open ; for if too much 
ſeed is thought to come down, then two or three holes 

y _ Yy CO The barrels are of 
adapted to drill beans, and tting on 
the tin ſlider, B 
in contact with the hole in the barrel, any grain, from 
a bean down to turneps, may be fown with facility : 
the ſmall wheel in the beam before, anſwers a double 
end, for it ſerves nor only; 


to aſcertain the depth of the ſhares for different ſeeds, 
but alſo, when the ſeeds-man comes to the end of the 
land, 


who do me the honour to ex- 


by the holes in the iron, 


1 D . 


10 


ing 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 


 GenTLEMEN, 
3 


Cn. BAL D WII. 


| April 37, 76 
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cellence for garden and field, 


15 


226. 
—3 7. Canes (the) in horſes, cured 
their 
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Society 
directions for the culture and 


be- 


by feeding them with burnet, 
— nefited if we had à veterina- 


of hemp and CartTLz would be 
62—6g. 
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CRUCIATA LUSITANICA. 
See Cnoss-wour. | 


| D. 
| DAMBOURNET (M.) his dif- 
covery of a fine red dye ex- 
waſted from the Cro/s-wor:, 


..] his faw-mill, 
ing manual labour. 

commended. 78. 
DINGLINGER (M. G. P.) his 


DINGL)} 
22 
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